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To Viscount AltlmT 


I January iy8i 


potentates; and, after this, I am certain of your sustaining 
the character of a man both truly great and very eminently 
good. I receive no small pleasure, my dear friend, from 
reflecting, that I had not seen the amiable object of your 
affection above twice or three times, before I formed a wish, 
without having then heard a syllable of it in the world, that 
your heart might be at liberty to fix on an object, which ap¬ 
peared to me (and I cannot find a higher paneg)Tick) worthy 
in all respects of Lord Althorp;i but I shall never forget my 
constrained reserve in speaking of you as I always wish to 
speak, lest you should make a different choice, and lest the 
character, which I could not but have given of you, should 
increase that attachment to you, which I perceived or fan¬ 
cied I perceived,. if not then confirmed, at least very far 
advanced. May every kind of happiness, private and pub- 
lick, temporal and eternal attend you both! What more can 
I wish i I can wish nothing, I am sure more sincerely or more 
fervently: I have ever been convinced that no man can enjoy 
p-ivate and te’mporal happiness (though virtues well-exerted 
must ensure puhJick glor}’’ and eternal rewards) who is not 
united by marriage to a lovely and accomplished w^oman. 
‘With this sentiment, you will say, why have you, Jones, 
lived unmarried to the age of thirtj^ four?’ The answer, my 
dear lord, is easy; because, I am independent as a single man, 
and could not be so, married; for, as to the thought of mariy^- 
ing with any interested view, I have ever abhorred it, and 
solemnly declare, that I would not marry a woman, whom I 
did not love with the truest affection, if she had all the mines 
of Peru and all the diamonds of Golconda for her portion. 
‘With this disposition, you will say, there is danger of your 
living a batchelor.’ I can only answer—the more is my mis¬ 
fortune; but, as I am a sincere and genuine Optimist, I hope 
for connubial felicity in a better iTfe, and, in this, shall be 
satisfied, if it should ever be said of me, as it was said of 
Cato, Urbi pater est urbique maritus.^ This quotation has 
brought gloomy ideas to my mind on the miserable state of 
our countr)’^, which I will not pursue at a time, when you are 
so happy.— 

Althorp s engagement to Lavinia Bingham had been announced. 

^ Lucan, Phanalia, ii. 388. 
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To Viscount Altliorp 


25 January 1781 


universally resigned by the nation as a triflcj not worth pre¬ 
serving.— , 

I hear, and am happy in hearing, that Dr. Scott is likely 
to be very forward in his profession. I shall ever rejoice at 
his success, and endeavour to promote it; but the real truth 
is, that there never subsisted between us any of that cordial 
friendship, which a similarity of opinions on important 
points can alone inspire and improve. I knew twelve years 
ago, that his notions of -povser were too high for general 
freedom; and, perhaps, he might think that my notions of 
freedom were too large for publick order and due subordina¬ 
tion.^ I think otherwise of myself, since I never dreamt of 
liberty unrestrained by well-enacted and well-executed laws; 
and, without such liberty, I am very sure, that men cannot 
enjoy the happiness of riien\ that of cattle they may enjoy in 
any government. I have lately made a discovery, which gives 
me so much pleasure, that I cannot refrain from imparting it 
to you: I find there is at Florence a MS. of Isseus, which not 
only has never been collated, but contains an entire nevo 
speech^ a copy of which I hope very soon to procure, and will 
translate as well as I am able. How much remains to be per¬ 
formed in the field of literature! how vast a mine is yet un¬ 
explored 1 On these and other topicks 1 hope to converse 
with you next month, and am, in the mean time and at all 
times, dear sir. 

Your much obliged and ver}’- faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Nadonal Portrait Galleiy, London 


260. To Viscount Althorp 
No. 8, King’s Bench Walks, ic Jan. 1781. 

My dear lord. 

On my return to London the day before yesterday I found 
so many papers on my table requiring immediate dispatch, 

_ accusations made by Scott’s supporters against Jones during the 

0 rampaign had not enhanced Jones’s feelings towards his old tutor. Hoping 
to practise m the Admirairt' and Ecclesiastical Courts, Scott had taken the D.C.L. 
^ called to the Bar in 17S0. But his ambition was not fulfilled 

until 17S8, when he became Advocate-General. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


25 January lySi 


could take any town in the world)i had not given an adverse 
turn to the affair. This his Lordship told a friend of mine 
fully and explicitly. He presumed, I suppose, that, as I was 
candidate for Oxford, I wished to be in parliament for any 
other place. I am certainly much obliged to him for his very 
kind and flattering intentions;" nor will I depreciate the value 
of a seat in that house, where You and so many ornaments of 
our age sit; but, upon my honour, in serious truth, I have 
not a wish to sit in parliament at a time, when I should have 
nothing to do but to pour forth empty invectives and pass 
unavailing censures. All is gone; all is lost: the nation is 
corrupt in the heart, or, as Lord Coke says, in the heart's 
hearty and the few honest men in the island would not even 
be thanked for saving them, if they could be saved by any 
human means: the constitution is extinct; the w^hole king¬ 
dom is one gangrene and festering wound; there is htydly a 
sound place in it.—I am beyond measure afflicted to inform 
you, that, by the late hurricane in Barbadoes, my unfortunate 
friend Pollard and his family are almost irrecoverably ruined. 
Health and constant prosperity attend you and all, who are 
dear to you! I am, my dear lord, 

your ever affectionate friend 
\Y. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Arberrj', ‘New Light on Jones’, p. 676 (extract) 

Text: Original 

^ Plutarch, Moralia, ‘Sayings of Kings and Commanders’, sec. 17SB ('WTien he 
was desirous of capturing a certain stronghold, his scouts reported that it was al¬ 
together difficult and quite impregnable, whereupon he asked if it were so difficult 
that not even an ass laden with money could approach it’). Philip used Mt. Pangaeus 
gold liberally in the securing of allies and the elimination of enemies. 

^ Shelburne had apparentl}' been impressed by Jones’s speech at a Wiltshire 
county meeting in 17S0. Already on the committee for devising a plan for securing 
a better voice for the county’s petition, Jones had spoken on the urgent need for 
parliamentary reform: no grievances could be redressed until there was true repre¬ 
sentation, and some future Parliament might repeal any corrections which their 
county meeting might induce the present one to make. He called for the assent of 
those present who had once been in the Commons and might be re-elected, clearly 
meaning Shelburne (M.P. for Wycombe, t76o—t), who then spoke in agreement 
on the need for a more ample representation. See ‘Proceedings of the County of 
Wilts.’, Political Papers Chiefly Respecting the Attempt of the County of York and Other 
Considerable Districts to Effect a Reformation of the Parliament of Great Britain, ed. 
Christopher Wyvil (York, 1794-1802), i. io8*—13*. Shelburne was to attempt still 
larger aid to Jones. See Letters 311 and 317. 
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To Lady Spencer 


21 February 17S1 


262. To Lady Spencer 


Univ. Coll., Oxford, 21 Febr. 1781. 

Madam, 

I am really ashamed of giving your Ladyship so much 
trouble, but I shall be highly obliged to you, if you will 
sign the enclosed petition and set your seal to it, with a 
line importing that this is the same Margaret Williams^ 
whom you recommended last Christmas, The reason of this 
request is, that by a mistake of the clerk at the almoner’s 
office, the poor woman’s petition was entered by a wrong 
name and she lost the bounty in consequence; but a clergy¬ 
man, whom she saw there, told her that if the lady, W'ho pro¬ 
tected her, would send a line to certify the identity of her 
person, she should have at Easter the bounty which she lost 
at Christmas. The person, whom I took the liberty to send 
with this, is a very honest man, who has greatly assisted the 
poor Welch woman, and know'S w'here she lives, which I do 
not. His name is Rcyno/ds, a surgeon:, near the Admiralty.''- He 
will take the libeity" to call for the petition, when your Lady¬ 
ship has been so kind as to sign it; or, if any thing should 
prevent him, might I be so bold as to hope that your Lady¬ 
ship would send it to him, 1 and he w'ill deliver it to Mrs. 
Williams. I rejoiced to hear that Lord Spencer was so well 
as to be at the opera, and that he was not the worse for it. I 
trust, when the season will allow him to take regular exercise, 
he will soon be restored to perfect health. I left London in 
great uneasiness on account of the bishop of St. Asaph’s 
illness. I staid in town on Tuesday in hopes of meeting him 
at the club, and was much dispirited on hearing that he was 
confined. I cannot expect, that Lord Althorp (agreeably 
occupied as his mind must now be) can have leisure to write 
letters; but I shall scribble to him from time to time, and 
shall mquest him to inform me, how our respectable friend 
Ae bishop does. I pass my time very pleasantly among my 
Oxford friends. I may be partial to them; but I really think 


I Henry ReveU Rej-nolds (1745-1811: D.N.B.), Registrar of the London CoUege 

S'- Thomas’s Hospital 1777-83. He vras later 
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xS Mcrth If Sr 


To Viscouni Jhhorp 


that my intimates iiere are the flower of the University. I 
■wish I could transplant a little Whiggism into this rank soil: 
it might take root, and flourish by degrees; if ever it bore 
fruit, I am persuaded that the University and the nation 
■would be the happier for it. I am. Madam, with the sinccrest 
respect, 

Your Ladyship’s ever faithful and 
highly obliged humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original; Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


263. To Viscount Altborp 

Hereford, 18 March 1781. 

My dear lord, 

I have observed, that I frequently lose the pleasure of 
writing to you from the habit, which I have acquired, of 
witing long letters. This I mean: in many odd intcrv'als from 
business, when I might easily fill a single side of paper with 
a sudden thought, a recent story or a new obsertmtion, I 
have often declined taking up my pen, because I could not 
fill my four sides. It is time to break this custom, and to send 
you letters when I am able, long; when not, short; but, in 
all events, frequent. As to yourself, altliough every -word of 
yours gives me pleasure, yet I leave you witli that entire 
freedom from restraint, without which there is no comfort, 
no enjoyment in life. What think you ? Should I not have 
been better employed in visiting you at Wimbledon, as I 
staid in town a few days after the auspicious Nones of 
March, than in scribbling bad verses.^ In truth I was once 
on the point of mounting my steed, and had my foot near the 
stirrup, when I w^as called away by provoking avocations, 
which W'.astcd my •whole morning. You must make all due 
allowances for an occasional Ode: nothing was farther from 
my mind than the idea of writing; for wdiat can words add, 
cither in verse or prose, to friendship like ours.? but the 
young ladies would not hear of an excuse.^ I have been 

* Jones'$ most tli'^tinguishcd occaMonal poem. 7 V;e Rrcallrd; a". Ode cn iht 
Nuttish e/" Ltrd risccunf Aitharp and Miss Lavir.ia Bisghan had been cximposcd 
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To Viscount Althorp 


31 March xySi 


successful here in tvvo little causes: a great one, ofwhich I have 
the command in chief, is postponed. Nothing has occurred 
worth your notice. I have heard the evidence against Donelan 
from the counsel for the prosecution: it is very, very strong; 
but I form no decided opinion in so serious a case.^ I hear 
much of your happiness and rejoice most heartily. May you 
ever be as happy! This is the constant and ardent wish of, 
my dear friend. 

Yours most affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


264. To Viscount Althorp 

Abergavenny, 31 March 1781. 

The dean of Gloucester has just given me his book against 
Locke, of which I hasten, my dear lord, to send you a concise 
account. In the first part he supposes Locke to insist, that no 
man can be made a member of any state without his express 
agreement: this notion the dean combats, and warmly con¬ 
tends, that an implied contract or consent is sufficient.—I 
agree with him, and suspect that Locke meant the same thing; 
but I strenuously maintain the right of removing from one 
community, and becoming member of another, whenever 
the first shall cease to deserve the name of country. The 

at the instigation of the Duchess of Devonshire and other ladies. Perceiving in the 
occasion the kind of larger horizons which his master, Milton, had found in ‘Lycidas’, 
Jones synthesized his political views after rather conventional opening octosyllabics 
reminiscent of ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’. Truth, Justice, Reason, and Valour 
had flown to the purer soil and more congenial sky of America. He boldly prophe¬ 
sied the defeat of tyranny by virtuous America, wth magnificent commercial fleets 
and flourishing arts in her future. Then, as in the closing couplet of ‘Lycidas’, he 
replaced the now calm, fatal harp on the wall: ‘Me to the brawling bar and wrangles 
high/ Bright-hair’d Sabrina calls and rosy-bosom’d Wye.’ Walpole printed 250 
copies of the Ode at his Strawberry Hill Press on ii Aug., and it was reprinted in 
Paris in 1782 for private distribution. European Magarcine reprinted it in Jan. 1785 
(pp. 62-3). 

J Capt. John Donellan, formerly with the East India Company, was charged 
with poisoning Sir Theodosius Edward AUesley Boughton (1760-S0) on 30 Aug. 
1780. The trial sensational because his wife, Theodosia (d. 1S30, after two later 
husbands), was Sir Theodosius’s only sister, and because the body had been exhumed 
a ter rnore than ten days. John Hunter, called as an expert witness, became ‘hesitat¬ 
ing and confused’ under cross-examination. See Letter 266. 
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j JfrilrySi 


To FhcourJ Alihorp 


second part contains liis own system, ‘thattlie human species 
has an instinctive propensity to social life, subordination, and 
government/J Here too I agree, that men are by nature 
sociable, and more so, if he pleases, than bees, ants, or any 
other animals; but I insist, that, if natural propensity goes 
any farther, it leads to a system of perfect equality^ and would 
produce n fwc ixpublick, the only rational and manly form of 
government, wlicre manners and circumstances render it 
practicable. The rest of his book is miscellaneous: the whole 
is amusing, though whimsical; and the style popular, though 
coarse. ‘Accept, "said the dean, a w'ork which you will not 
like.’ ‘Why not.? said I; frankness and plain dealing are what 
I most like, and I esteem no man the less, because I dissent 
from him.'—The book wdll entertain you, W'hen you can find 
time to read it. Some of my brothers are gone to Warwdek, 
and I do not yet know the fate of Donellan. When they join 
me, I shall receive an accurate account of tlie trial, and will 
send it to you. Farewell, my dear lord. You will readily 
dispense with a formal conclusion.— 

Oftgir.al: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Prinied: Arbcrr}-, ‘Nctv Light on Jones’, p. 677 (extract) 

Ttxti Original 


265. To Viscount Althorp 

Llandover)’-, i April 1781. 

I send you, my dear lord, a few verses, wdiich contain my 
system of government, and of morality too. 1 composed them 
in my chaise between Abergavenny and Brecon and wrote 
them down in tlie mountains of Trccastle,^ Farewell 1 

* A Treatbc Ci<vfl See letter 160. 

* Though Jonc' composed the draft of the Ode on 31 March, he had been 

working intermittently on an expanded aTrsioa of Alcaeus’s fragment since before 
July 1750, when he had asked P-arr for the original (Letter 235). This was Jones’s 
best and most famous poem, privately printed copies without bibliographical 
markings l>emgcirculated to friends like Priestley. The litcr-ary quality and dignified 
strength a*',urrd its reprinting in periodicals like A'ag.wstBf for Feb. 17S2 

(p, t4t>) and the Jnntta} Register for 1781 ('Poitrj'’, p. 1S3). Franklin’s grandson 
reprinted it as a broadside on his P-issy Press in 1783. The Society for Constitutional 
InfontMiion published it in $783 as a single leaf in octas'o, sxnthout bibliographical 
markings, ,n copy of which is in the Library Company of Phihdelphin. 

Jones altered only the first Hoc of the draft, to ‘U'hatco.njtitutcc a State?’ 
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To Viscount Althorp 


6 ■^pnli'jBi 


An Ode in Imitation of Jkcsus 

Althcrp^i what forms a state? 

Not high-rais’d battlement or labour’d mound. 

Thick wall, and moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d; 

Not bays and broad arm’d ports, 

■\Vhere, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not start’d and spangled courts, 

\^Tiere low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to Pride; 

No—Men, high-minded men, 

With pow’rs as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men, who their duties kno%v, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aim’d blow. 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain; 

These constitute a state. 

And sov’reign Law, that states collected will. 

O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Smit bv her sacred frown 
The fiend Discretion like a vapour sinks, 

And e’en th’ all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays and at her bidding shrinks 
Such aw this hcav’n lov’d-isle. 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore! 

No more shall Freedom smile? 

Shall Britons languish, and be Aien no more? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 

’Tis folly to decline. 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

Original of Utter and ‘‘An Ode in Itnitcticn of Alcerud: Earl Spencer’s mnni- 
ment room 


266. To Viscount Althorp 

Carmarthen, 6 April 1781. 
Do not imagine, my dear lord, that I forgot my promise 
to send you a concise and accurate account of Donnellan’s 
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6 JprilJjSx 


To Viscounl AUhorp 


triai from the report of some learned friends, who attended 
it; but, those friends having informed me, that no fewer than 
three shorthand writers were in court, I knew that I could 
add nothing to what you would see in print. I dare say you 
agree with me, that the conviction was just, and the evidence 
irresistible: he persisted, I find, to assert his innocence in his 
last moments; but such assertions have often been made by 
men, of whose guilt there never was any doubt. If he was 
guilt)', I hope his only motive for denying his guilt to the 
last was a tender regard to his children, whom the idea of his 
crime must always make very unhappy.* We have had a very 
scant}’- harv’est at these assises, but as I have been the principal 
reaper, and have conducted ever)’ cause, I cannot with justice 
complain. The longer I continue in my profession, the more 
I am pleased witli it: there is none in whicli all the passions, 
interests, and good or bad qualities of mankind are so clearly 
seen and so decisively proved. I should have added the follies 
of men, which I find every day to be at least equal to their 
vices. Never imagine from this, that I am a hater of my 
species. No: I believe many men to be wise, benevolent, 
upright, virtuous; but generality are the reverse, as I hear 
proved upon oath every term and every circuit. Must I con¬ 
gratulate you or condole with you on your being on an 
election-committee? I fear you will be plagued with it, as I 
hear it will be a tedious business. For my part I can hardly 
think of parliamentar)'- matters with temper or patience, 
when I consider quae fiunt ct facta sunt.^ By the way I was 
rather surprized to find myself very- popular and my company 
(allow me to speak without modesty to a friend) much sought 
at Oxford, where I have spent a fortnight, and that not only 
by tlic young men but by die Dons, to use a word of the very 
young men. I rather wondered at this, as I have neither 
obtruded nor suppressed any of my political opinions; but, as 
they know me to have no selfish views, they give me credit for 
consistency and integrity. Seriously I think that my conduct 
among them may in time soften a little of their old Tory 
spirit; and I foresee much good from such a revolution. They 
do not love Lord Radnor—God knows why; for I verily 

* Dor.eUan was han{;cd on a April, and his body diswclcd. 

* Cicero, Efhtularun ad Atticur;, xiii. aS. 
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To Samuel Pair 


10 April X7S1 


believe him to be a man of inflexible virtue and solid worth. 
I think that, in case of any accident or resignation, they 
would elect my friend IVenman^ wfliose conduct in parliament 
they have already approvedas betw'een Scott and me I am 
assured by hundreds that there would be no doubt of my 
success; though my great industry (I neither claim nor deserve 
any other praise) has raised, they tell me, some little envy and 
jealousy, and is considered as a standing reproof to the idlers 
of the place.—Shall you think it worth while to express your 
sentiments in the house on the petition of the associated 
counties It is a noble subject; but really, really, all patriot¬ 
ism and eloquence in a house ruled by a cabinet (a very un¬ 
natural dominion) is ‘Like sweetness wasted in the barren 
air .’3 I hope you received and approve my Ode in imitation 
of Alcaeus[.] Farewell, my dear lord, farewell! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Arberry, ‘Neiv Light on Jones’, p. 682 (extract) 

Text: Original 


267. To Samuel Parr 

[Haverfordwest?] 10 April 1781. 

Accept, for your amusement, a paraphrase of the fragment 
of Alcaeus, which you sent me about a twelvemonth ago; it 
is the last sigh of my departed hope for a renovation of our free 
Constitution.^ Farewell! 

Printed: Parr, Works, i. 116 (possibly incomplete) 

^ They narrowly elected him Gustos Archivorum in Feb., after he had been 
M.P. for Westbury, 1774-80. 

^ The Apodated Counties Petition of 2 April stated that (i) the Crown's infiuence 
was increasing but should be diminished; (2) the Commons should correct the abuses 
in expenditures of the Civil List revenues and other branches of the public revenue; 
and (3) the Commons had the duty to redress immediately the abuses catalogued in 
the various petitions of counties and towns. The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. On 8 May, Sir George Savile moved that it should be read and then referred 
to a Committee of the entire House. His motion was lost, 212 to 135. 

^ Elfigy Written in a Country Churchj’ard' (‘Full many a flower is bom 

to blush unseen,/ And waste its sweetness on the desert air*), 11 . 55-6. 

* friend who received the Ode, perhaps with a covering note like no. 267, 

was Bisho^p^ Shipley. In a brief answer of 28 May, he said that the seed which Jones 

ad found m Alcaeus had been ‘quickened by the warmth of true genius into a noble 
production . He again invited Jones to visit Twj-ford. 
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To Ft SCO lent A!thorp 


268. To Viscount A 1 thorp 

Haverfordwest, 12 April 1781, 

My dear friend, 

Although I am fatigued -with long and anxious exertions 
in court, yet I cannot refrain from imparting to you a few 
remarkable cases, which have occurred this morning. I was 
counsel for a man indicted for poisoning a woman: the evi¬ 
dence was ‘that she was pregnant by him, and that he gave her 
a potion, intending to procure mi abortion^ which operated so 
strongly that it killed her.’ This would clearly have been 
murdcr\ but tlicrc was great reason to believe, that she took 
the medicine voluntarily and knowingly, intending to pro¬ 
cure an abortion : this, I contended, was self-murder in the un- 
happy girl, and that the prisoner, w^ho furnished her witli the 
dnig, was only an accessory before the fact, and must therefore 
be acquitted on an indictment as principal. The point would 
have been reser\^ed for solemn argument, but the jury 
mercifully found him not guilty, I think my objection was 
well-grounded; and he could not, I believe, have been after¬ 
wards indicted as accessory, —The next case, which I shall 
hereafter make use of, was this: a verdict being found for a 
client of mine against a military man, the unsuccessful party 
stood ready witli a press-gang, and pressed the victor coming 
out of court, tho’ he was no more a seaman than I am, nor so 
much: now had this man been unable to WTite, or had he 
found no one to convey his letter to me, he vrould have been 
sent on board the tender, and might have been in the Cove 
of Corke or in the straight course to America in a short time. 
I procured his enlargement, and an attachment against all 
persons concerned in the outrage. Be assured, my dear lord, 
(I speak coolly and deliberately) that, while the illegal power 
of pressing subsists, the peasantr)'^ of Britain are no more free 
than the people of Constantinople or Morocco, It is only a 
base mode of exercising cruel tyranny and of saving a large 
sum of money (wdiich a register of mariners would certainly 
cost) in order to make the legislative part of government as 
bad as the executive. Pardon me, 1 cannot bear this oppres¬ 
sion ; nor can I reconcile it to my conscience to suppress much 
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To Viscoiatt Althorp 


19 ^prili-jii 


longer my argument proving to demonstration the illegality 
of press-warrants. I Lord Sandwich may complain, and his 
fair nieces may rally me as much as they please;2 but a citizen 
must do his duty, and what higher duty is there than to 
preser\'e the laws and liberties of our country? Of this more 
hereafter, as well as of my other cases, which I promised to 
send you. Farewell, my dear lord. I need not subscribe ray 
useless name, and words cannot express how sincerely I am 
yours. 

Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


269. To Viscount Althorp 

Llandovery, 19 April 1781. 
Did I not write to you above a fortnight ago from this very 
place? I believe I did, and think it was the very day, when I 
composed my imitation of Alcaeus. In this interval, my dear 
lord, I have seen much, said much, and thought more. 
Jurisprudence is, indeed, my favorite study, and I shall 
never cease pursuing it %vith unwearied ardour; especially 
as I see and feel how important such knowledge may be in 
the mind of a man, who is resolved to employ it, not for 
private gain, but for the protection of the oppressed. At 
armarthen last autumn I obtained a just verdict in favour 
or a poor farmer cruelly attacked by a powerful adversary, 
w o commenced a fresh action, but durst not bring it on this 
circuit, because he knew full well, that I should lash him for 
is cruelty with redoubled asperity. I have made this man my 
itter toe; but I have preserved a better, though a weaker, 

for never TOtten, though the notes had been fully prepared 

^ Jones’s sources was the anonymous DUmrse 

Answered fLonfn"^ Manner^ Jrheran Judge Foster's Argument Is Considered and 
PubUc are L perpe”tud emphasized such passages w this: ‘the 

and I have been excesses of these daring and licentious ganp; 

off landsmen from tlipl ^ within some months past they have earned 

time they entered our ®^ould I be surprized, if in a short 

Kelland Courtenay in ivt, of Elizabeth, his only sister, who had married 

■who had married Willilm'p 

.7,4-,., ,nd ™ 
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^ Mey 37SX 


To Edmund Cartu-righ 


jnan from ruin; and, in trutli, I desire nothing so much as the 
emnit)' and bad word of all scoundrels, since, if it be true that 
shrJHs simili gaudctd the approbation of such men must be the 
greatest disgrace.—Some of the circuiteers arc come in, and 
make such a buz that I must lay down my pen, and will 
resume it, when I am able. 

Monmouth 21 April. I take up a bad pen, with tvorse ink; 
so bad, both of them, that I despair of writing intelligibly. 
Nothing material occurred yesterday. I have just read the 
papers, but do not perfectly know what to make of the news 
from India. I conclude you are primed and loaded for the 
debates relating to the India company.^ Farewell! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Prinltd: Cannon, Oriental Jones (London, 1964), p. 85 (extract) 

Text: Original 


270. To Edmund CartwTight 

London, i May 1781. 

Dear Sir, 

I take the liberty to send you (as my Arabian poets are not 
yet ready to wait upon you )3 a paraphrase of a Greek frag¬ 
ment, which came into my head this spring in my way to 
Wales. I make no doubt of your continuing to cultivate the 
Muses, by whom you are so highly favoured, and hope you 
will from time to time transmit the fruit of their favours 
to ,*5 &c. 

William Jones. 

Printei: Telgnraoutli, i. 356-8; Cartwright, Memorial, p. 33 
Text; Tcignmoutli 

* Macrobius, Saturnalia, vir. A*ii. i:. 

* Nc«Ti had just been received th.at Haidar Ali (1717 or tyzz-Sz) had inv.adcd 
the Carnatic in July 17S0, beginning the Second Mj'sore War. There vras .also nev.'s 
of the Woody English defeat at PulJaJur. The prospect of another savage v.-ar against 
the Mos’.etn soldier of fortune v,-as unsettling, especially since North had scheduled 
for 25 April a resolution of the House into a committee to consider the propriety 
of the Cronrn's (t) taking over the East India Company’s territorial acquisitions 
and (i) securing for th.e pubh'c a share of the revenues therefrom. 

The 

* Jones had apparently been sent a copy of Tl;e Prince cf Peace; c-.d Other Poems 
.(Ij’ndoa, 1779), the title poem of the collection being a lamentation over the war 
'ttith America. 
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To Henry Albert Sebu/tens 


S2 May x^8t 


271. To Henry Albert Schultens 

[London] XI Cal. Junias, 1781. 
Ego de bello hoc facinorissimo quid sentiam, tu non ignoras- 
quantus autem sim tyrranorum osor, quantus verse libertatis 
fautor et vindex, carmen hoc Alcaicum^ patrio sermone scri- 
ptum, dilucide monstrabit: sed inhmana forent literje, qua 
humaniores esse debent, si viri literati, prassertim ii, qui 
studiis delectantur iisdem, bellum plus quam civile gererent. 
Perge me igitur, Batavus Anglum, ut facis, amare; quemad- 
modum ego te, Anglus Batavum, et amo et amabo. Scito me 
ruri nuper hyemantem et feriatum septem ilia nostrorum 
Arabuni suspensa poemata, ne versiculo quidem omisso, 
Anglice reddidisse; totum opus, cum notis et prooemio de 
yetustioribus Arabias monumentis, proximis aestivis feriis, 
P^olcrre statui. Tabrizii commentarium ipse pos- 
s\Q.eo\ ZoHzenii 7 Tapa<f)paaiv et notulas perutiles cujus libri 
pulchrius quidem exemplar Lutetiae utendum accepi, beni- 
gnissime rnihi commodavit collegium Trinitatis Cantabrig- 
lense. Sadii cujusdam notas et versionem Persicam^ cum 
Ansarii scholiis et insigni Ohesdall<e editione, Oxonii habe- 
mus; sed omnes omninb editiones et commentaries accedere 
vehementer cupio. Quam vellem Leyd^e aliquantisper liceret 
conimorari! Avus tuus, fclicis memoriae, quern ego maxime, 
ut ^bui, semper feci et facio, carmina hasc cedro digna 
prae icat, seque^ait, nisi fallor, codicem Nahasi Leydensem 
m propnqs usus transcripsissc. Praeterea in bibliothecae 
ocup etissims Schultensiav<e indice, cujus unum exemplar 
untero, amico meo, te rogante, tradidi, alterum ipse avide 
verba legisse memini: ‘6990. Septem 
rnritr^ pulcherrime script!.’ Ecquis, amabo te, 

emptum possidet.? Quonam veniit pretio? 
orem me non fuisse; sed ego, variis et magnis 
cofifav? suspensis Arabum carminibus ne 

meo lau?3^^ em. Adjuva me, per Musas oro, in opere hoc 
notarum ^ ornando; et quicquid habes vel 

prome atnnp variarum apud te reconditum, de- 

familia tua eruditissima et 
diM m prooemio, plura et magnifica, sed et vera, 
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ss M<sy r^Sr 


To Henry Alheri Schuhens 


dicturus. Illud sdrc in primis veiim, ullusne h septem poetis^ 
prater Amnolknmm et Ttirafam^ primum scilicet et scctm- 
dum, Latine rcdditus vcl npud vos {vei} npiid Germanos 
prodicritj et ullusne eruditonim, prater Reiskium et 
Lettium, in his carminibus illustrandis ekborarit? Librum 
meuin, quern bene nitidum rcddet pumcx Bauingarienl^ 
expccta. Mater mea dilcctissima, omnium mulierum /v;V> ut 
semper putavi, optima; cst, ut confido, sancnssmai ego me 
luctu maccrare non desinam. Te ct Schultensiam tuam bona 
uti valetudine, si quam citissim^: certior factus fuero, id mihi 
crit gratissimum. Vale! Haic sit literarum tuarum inscriptio 

W. Jones Esq, 


London, 22 May 1781. 

You arc well aware of my feelings about this absolutely 
criminal war; my deep hatred of tyrants, and my enthusiasm 
and support for true libert)’- will be made quite clear bp the 
enclosed English poem in the Alcaic metre. But fine litera¬ 
ture, which should be civilized, would become uncivilized if 
men of letters, especially those who enjoy a common interest, 
were to wage a war worse than civil.^ I am English and you 
arc Dutch, but let us continue now and in the future our 
common friendship. Last winter I had a holid?.y in the 
countf)' and translated into English the seven ‘suspended’ 
poems of our Arabic authors, not omitting a single line. I 
have decided to publish the v/hole work with notes and a 
preface about the more ancient litcrar)' remains of Arabia 
during the next summer holidays. I have in my possession 
the commentary of Tibrizi;^ Trinity College, Cambridge, 
very kindly provided me with tlie paraphrase of Zauzanl and 
his very useful notes ;3 I obtained a rather attractive copy of 
this book at Paris, for my own use. At Oxford I have some 
notes of some man named Sa*di and a Persian translation, 
with the scholia of Ansari and the excellent edition of 'Ubaid 

^ Antcho ofLtican, Pharsalia, i. i fBcih per Ematliios plus quam civilia campof). 

3 Al-TJbrIrl (d. t too) sras perhaps the {trcatest commeutator on early Arabic 
poetry, etpectally Ab.“i TammSm's HanSia. Charles James edited the Cim- 
hridi^r MS. of hit in Trn /ptcimt Arahic Pismt (Calcutta, iS$ 4 ), 

* Al-Zautan! (d. JO93), 
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To HcJity Albert Schultcns 


22 Maj lygj 


Allah but I am very eager to have access to all editions and 
commentaries. 

I wish I could have the chance of spending some little time 
at Leiden! Your grandfatiier of happy memory, whom I have 
rightly esteemed and still esteem highly, pronounces these 
poems worthy of the most elaborate preservation ;2 and if 
I remember correctly he said that he had transcribed the 
Leiden MS. of Nahhas^ for his own use. Furthermore, in 
the catalogue of the magnificent Schultens librar}' (of which 
I sent my friend Hunter ,4 at your request, one copy and of 
which I eagerly examined another copy), I remember reading: 
the following; ‘6990. Seven Moallakat, Arabic: beautifully 
written.’ Please tell me if anyone has bought this MS. and 
still has it in his possession. How much was it sold for .Ham 
disappointed that I was not the purchaser, but my way of life 
was tied up to such a mass of various and important obliga¬ 
tions that I did not even give a thought to the suspended 
Arabic poems.s In the name of the Muses, please assist 
me in equipping my work with fine embellishments; please 
unearth and send to me any notes or variant readings which 
you may be able to discover. In my Preface I have said much 
about your very' learned and ‘Arabophile’ family; I shall 
say more, most complimentary and also true. There is one 
question I am especiadly eager to have answered: has there 
been any Latin translation in Holland^' or Germany of any 
of the seven poets, apart from the first two, Imr al-Q,ais 
and Tarafa.? And has any scholar, apart from Reiske and 
Lette, been working on the explication of these poems ? 


tA almost certainly not the famous Persian poet, is untraced. Ifan-al-Ar.b’ 

( * 939) ^ prominent Kufan philologist, whose commentary is the earliest exta 

Jones does not seem to ha\*e known of the fine commenta 
of Ibn Krusan (d. 93a), but kne^r of Abu 'Ubaida. 

3 TK *• 4- (‘cedro digna'). 

'TV. T added xvro poems to the collection and arranged the: 

Tl^e Uiden MS. « no. 59 of Dozy's Catalogue. 

TTnnr Hcniy s father had been sold in Sept. The elder brother of Jo 

mann^’ D.N.B.) Tras an avid collector of boo' 

manuscripts, coins, and medals. 

adiii^TkZ^ ^ romantic legend that the seven pre-Moslem poems had bt 
triis(^bedTn TnU of *Ukaz, the winning poems then bei 

See Reynold A b o^ Egvpuan linen and hung on the door of the Kaa 
ed.), pTio^x ’ cftt:e Arab; (Cambridge, : 9 S=i = 

Teignmouth omits the rest of the paragraph 
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zS Ms^ J’/Sr 


To Robert Ormc 


You should shortly receive my book, whicli will be attrac¬ 
tively published by Baumgarten.^ My dearest mother, as I 
never doubted, was a most excellent woman xvhile she lived\ 
I trust that she is now among the sahm in Heaven, but the 
pain of my bereavement shall not cease. I hope that I shall 
hear very shortly from you that Madame Schuitens and you 
arc eisjoying excellent health; such news will give me great 
pleasure. With best wishes. 

P.S. Your letter should be addressed to 
W. Jones, Esq,, 

Lamb Building, Temple, 

London. 

Original: Unix-ers'U}* of Leiden Library (B.P.L. 245 xiii) 

PrinUd: 'rdgnnioutli, ii, 424-6 (Uvo minor sentences omitted) 

Trxi: Original 


272. To Robert Ornie 
Lamb Building, Temple, 28 May 1781. 

My dear Sir, 

I am heartily sorry, that we have met so seldom in the 
course of this month. I am going to Oxford this instant, and 
shall not rctum till next Thursday fortnight. In the intert^al 
I hope to finish my notes on the seven Arabian poets. Can 
White or I be useful to you in the Ratcliff.? Let me trouble 
you, if an opportunit}' should present itself at the India- 
housc, to put the enclosed in a %vay of coming to the hands 
of Captain Should any thing occur in regard to the 

* John Baumgstten (d. 1752) vras probably the first of the famous German 
bookbinders to work in ilic West End. He was in business in Duchy Lane, Strand, 
from at lca»t 1771. See KIlic Hotve, J Lht of Lar.dor. Balhlnders 16.^8-1^15 
i(London, ipto), pp. $-10. Sec Letter 330. Relative to Jones's use of j-ur:t.v, cf. 
Catullus, Ccmlna. i. 2. 

s \^'prk on the MteulhqZ: had brought Jones into dose aesoclition with the 
Arabic scholar Joseph Wliite. The subject of hh letter to’William Davy (d. t~S 4 ) 
« unknown. Dr,vy w,is Hastings's Pcr55.ar, tecrctary in Cdctitta, Iwting sent to Oudh 
a* a confidential asr.istar.t to help c-wry out the pros-isjons of the Treaty of Chunar 
(J7S2). 


To John Nichols 


S:Ojlj^!XySl 


India judicature, may I hope for a line from youpi I am 
dear Sir, 

most affectionately and gratefully yours 
W. Jones. 

I shall be at University College. 

Orighs/: India Office Records, Commonv.-caltli Relations Office (Orne 
Collection, vol. 1684, p. 106) 


273. To John Nichols 


Univ. Coll., 10 June 1781. 
Sir, 

Lest my little Work should be at a stand for want of copy, 
I send you in franks 21 p.agcs (pp. 116—136), and beg you 
will acknowledge the receipt of them by to-morrow night’s 
post; for I shall be very’ uneasy, if you do not receive them, 
having no other transcript. On IVednesday afternoon I leave 
Oxford, and shall be in my chambers on Thursday evening; 
so that you need not send any thing to Oxford by Tuesdays 
post. I have been sadly interrupteef here, but hope to finish 
the tract entirely to-morrow.- Believe me to be, &c. 

W. Jones. 


Prijjieei: Nichob, lllustrcilor.s cf {he Literev'; Hist:r'; cf tie Eighteenth Centnry 

(London, 1817-58), nii. 


: 10 


t IS interesting that Jones apparently did not discuss his projected but neTsr 

'Var. Of the Indian biU, O.Tne replied in an 
^ ' d^ft o. c. June: *I will in a day or two let vou know about the Bengal 
t-r.j to see a sketch of the bill, which is preparing.’ Jones, of cocuse, 

Cnd-rt opposition on ci Mav to the proposals of the General 

saiH Company. There was a warmlv debated rcsoluuon which 

°“j7hs of the Company’s net profits belonged to the public, and that 
£600,000 m heu should be oaJrl .t,. _• ^ 



Tint* . . > - W V** ~ - - 

duction tV^'u^lL’o^ beginning of Orme's undated letter of invo 

nnd known to t>i- Tu V\’iliiam Jones, a Gentleman of the bat 

for whom I haye'th°\>‘ Lcammg is coming from Paris, he is a fried 

- £rrc- r- Rome on legal business. 

Nichols, was a maior iSso' to be printed b; 

was major reason for hts harmg been ’sadly interrupted’. 
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ffp Jor.c JpST 


To Francis Hargrave 


To Francis Hargrave 
Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 17 June lySi. 

My dear Sir, 

1 request you to lend me, if you have it, and if you have 
not, to inform me where I can procure, Christiana Thomasii 
dc Usu Practico Hoctrina 'DifficiUima Juri Romanis de Culpariim 
PriTStatiofie in Contractihus^ Halay 1705. 

I had written a little dissertation on the same subject, 
before 1 knew that Thomasius had handled it; and as Byn- 
kershoek speaks higlily of that author, I am very desirous of 
seeing how he treats it. My dissertation I shall beg leave to 
submit to your friendly inspection before I venture to let 
it see the light.* I would call upon you, but have a little 
chamber business which confines me. I am, dear Sir, 

your most faithful Servant, 
W. Jones. 

FrinUd: ‘Memoirs of Jones’, Annual Biography and Obituarj for 18 r 7, p. 464 


275. To Francis Hargrave 
Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 29 June 1781. 

My dear Sir, 

Do me the honour to accept a copy of my Essay on the 
Doctrine of Baihncni\ the fruit (however slender) of some 
attention and reading. It should have been bound; but the 
ink is too fresh, and would run if the sheets were pressed. 
The book is not yet published; and you will oblige me in¬ 
finitely if you will point out such inaccuracies in it, as may 
occur to you. I could cancel a sheet or t\vo without much 
delay. One or two slips I have myself detected; but they were 

* Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) was a famous teacher at tlie llnlvmity of 
Ihaiic, Hargrave and Jones's other friends could not locate the work prahed by 
Cornclis Van Bynkershoek {1673-1743), who became President of the Supreme 
Court of Holland and Zeeland in 172-4, and was 3 fine scholar of international Ia*.v. 
Huabk to recurc the book from Germany iri time, Jottes included in An Bisny cn 
a brief Adverthement: ‘When I receive it, (IJ shall take a sincere pleasure, 
citl'.er in correcting such errors, as it may enable me to detect in rr.y essay, or in 
confinniuR the system, which I have adopted, by so respectable an authority.' 
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To Arthur Pritchard 




of no great moment. New materials or cases, of which I am 
not now apprized, I must reserve for a second edition.i 
If it be true that you have accepted an appointment of so 
much consccjuence to tlie nation as that of counsel to the 
Treasury, give me leave to congratulate the public;^ and if 
the place be agreeable to yourself, as it will be useail to your 
country', no man will more sincerely rejoice than. My dear 
Sir, ' ^ 

Your very faithful and obedient Servant 
W. .Tories. 

Pnr.ted: ‘.Memoirs of Jones’, Arruc! Dkgrapky cr.d Obituery for 1817, pp. 


276. To Arthur Pritchard^ 

[London, latter part of June 1781.] 

W’ill be published in a few days: I expect some fame from it, 
and possibly some priTr.wcr.v.'/advantage. I shall beat Oxford 
on the 8th or 9th of next month for the sessions, but will 
write to you before, and set you the example of scribbling 
wlmt comes into my head: such writing is amusing to me, 
an may not be unpleasing or unimproving to y’ou. In regard 
o your own affairs, I am glad that your sister has offerecTher 
ouse to your mother, and think that it does her and her 
us and honour. Mr. Poymtz expects to return from his 
western tour by'- the Reading races; if so, I may possibly 

DilK' Bailrrents, primed by Nichols, iras published by Charles 

and the fircr tln/v. srork yhich Nichols had printed or published for Jones, 

in 1780 HTrn-rr,. printing of A Speech or the Nerriratior. of CandidaUs 

but Tones never others lauded the book, which immediately became famous, 

by H. Watts in T^°j^L^'^^^°"'^*^tl.OnedidappcarinDublin,published 
until Tosenh numerous others in Britain and America 

tSsa) superided?t. Lev: of EaUner.ts (Cambridge, Mass., 

remove his onl^om^r'?°*^ purely altruistic, for Hargrave’s advancement would 

^ Pritch^STL t-' “f 

yet having decided wliPtV,»^t amanuensis in London, apparently not 

engaged in eSnsive f“ll-time. The two friends 

letter^.has Sn S^d-None of Pritchard’s 
^^ourteen of these j have been, including two manuscripts. 

^ published m the Brfstoi MenorieUst (isfe). 
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iistc Jur.c T^St 


To Arthur Pritchr.rd 


make a visit to rny friends at Midgham, although I am partly 
engaged to the bishop of St. Asaph near Winchester, and 
partly to Lord and Lady Althorp at Burton camp, at both 
which places Mr. Poyntz also will be. This I shall settle 
before my return from the circuit. The other morning I had 
much conversation about you with an amiable lady, who 
asked me, ‘if you had left town’; I said, ‘for a time’, but that 
I ‘hoped, at some future time, you might make a part of 
my family’: she said, ‘she supposed you were gone to take 

possession of your father’s estate and to marr)^’-1 answered 

‘Would to God it were so, but I feared you were not yet so 
fortunate; that I should be one of the first to rejoice at your 
happiness, as I had a real value for you’. By the way, ir you 
want franks to Midgham, I can get you a bushel. Write to 
me without franks^ but "with frankness^ if you will allow me to 
pun.—I see no reason why you should not read my poems: 
in that upon Chess, * I meant myself by Daphnis, and you will 
see that I was an early lover, as the poem was WTitten at 
sixteen. In truth I have never ceased being in love from that 
age to more than the double of it, but some of my flames are 
married^ others (more lamented) dead, and others surrounded 
with invincible obstacles ;2—but I do not despair of gaining 
a friend of my bosom, while I am young enough to enjoy 
such a blessing.—I paid the woman at Oxford a trifle (I 
forget what) on your account: this we will settle. Do you 
want any thing that you may have left here; or any thing 
that I can send from London.^ You say nothing of your 
mother’s health or your own, which, I trust, is fully estab¬ 
lished. Mine is firmer than it has been for some time: I know 
that I study too much, but I cannot refrain. Moderate study, 
moderate exercise, moderate moderate food, arc the 

surest ingredients of health and happiness. That you may 
enjoy both is the sincere wish of 

your faithful friend 
W. Jones. 

Prluied: ‘Original Letters of Sir William Jones’, Brislc! Me^malsst 

(1816). pp. i6S~9 

‘ ‘Caf'-a*. 

- He thinking prim.irjly of Anna Maria Shipley, whom he now thought to 

be cKgaged to another, S« Letter 345. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


^9 JuKiiySi 


277. To Viscount Althorp 
Mj-doaHord. Lamb Building, ^9 June .78.. 

^ I rejoiced (to use a scripture phrase) zoith exceedinz mat 
joyd to hear, when I called at your house on Sunday and 
yesterday, that you were at Wimbledon, where you will 
soon, I hope, recover perfect health, and better probably for 
your late illness; for I consider a fever as a struggle of nature 
to get rid of some thing which offends her. I should indeed 
have been more joyful, if I had enjoyed the pleasure of 
finding you quite restored to health and in towm; but you 
wi readily believe, that I cheerfully resigned my own 
important an object as your health. 

This morning I was safely delivered of a-law-book, 

which, if the bookseller (the author’s ntidzvife) be not remiss, 
^ your house, much sooner than I wish you to 

read it ;- for, in a state of convalescence, I would recommend 
poetry and musick in preference to science. Some time hence, 
you will be entertained by my little work. 

^ ^ week or ten days passed, been an assiduous 
a en ant in your gallery on the different India bills, prin- 
concerning the Bengal judicature, on which I 
• ^^ong consulted by the promoters, and the 
? f * J steered a middle course, as I really 
obiprt^^^ ^ ? the bill wn'se and salutar}’^, though I have strong 
madf* ° parts: many amendments have been 

I havV h ^ ^ clause struck out, on my remonstrance.^ 

een much wdth Burke on this business, and have 
* Matthevr, ii. lo. 

3 o” Bailments. 

questions of the AgTccmcnt Bill. North had asked sereral 

the Indian lands and it \^-as proper for the Crotm to take over 

India or to give Aft^dr^” IT,« -hethe; it tvas proper to open trade to 
charter vrere to be eiven th countr}-; and (3) vrhether, if a nevr 

cries of‘public robberv’from should be for the short term. Over the 

yn I June. This let the Commn^.'rNorth brought in a temporar)’ bill 
in India, (2) control their land^ *'tne (i) continue their e.tclusive trade 

barely passed. The othersvasX’T ^ fcccive the revenues therefrom. The bill 
Smith as part of the report of hie 0 i ^ 7 ?°'^ Judicature BiU, brought in by Ge.neral 
rom Bengal. This remodelled the^S*^^ Committee assigned to e-xamine two petitions 

uprcme Court of Judicature. 
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2j» yune i^St 


To Fiscoiint Ahhorp 


heard many animated speeches from him in the house.* We 
are very good friends; but, in serious truth, he is too nrhio- 
crattcdl (as most of his countrymen are) for me. His system 
about America is to me incomprehensible; and his system 
of national Liberty still more sublime, that is, obscure. He 
froze and blighted the great business of the petitions for 
reducing the influence of the Crown, which, 1 believe, he 
does not think too great. As to the other branch of the 
petitions, Publick Economy, I am one of those, who care not 
a rush for it, if the treasures, which arc saved witli one hand, 
arc to be lavished with the other in pursuing the phantom, 
the hhod-hohered ghost,^ of America’s dependence. 1 am 
one of those, who say ‘Peace with America, 'A possible with 
hovourj if not, by any means, Peace with America.’—But I 
see clearly, that the opposition have been, and are, drawing 
different ways, as if the car of the state were drawn by wild 
stags instead of bred horses: in the mean time O miserable 
people of England! who once in seven years are deluded 
with professions and fed with hopes, and are then con¬ 
demned to slumber away six years more, and to forget their 
injuries in the opiate dreams of indolence and voluptuous¬ 
ness, till they are again awakened, on the eve of a general 
election, by the din of a few virtuous and honourable, but of 
many ambitious and interested, candidates for their favour. 
Diawhig, whose politicks arc more congenial with my own 
than Burke'%^ is a vehement opposer of the Bengal judicature- 
bill; but his opposition arises merely from private friend¬ 
ship.—I am interrupted, and must end with needless, but 
sincere, professions of the real affection with which I am 
ever voiirs 

W. Jones. 


Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Prir.ieJ; Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, pp. 172, 174 (tvvo extracts) 

Tixt: Original 


^ Tills assiiKiat-ton.-whichsoondccpcncdtoincludcali Indian concerns, .apparently 
derhard from Burke’s letter to Jones of c. mid June J7S1: ‘I do not know bow I ran 
justify m)*sclf in the liberty I tilic with you, but confiding in your humanity and 
coadeicension, 1 beg, if you h.ave leisure for it, that you would W so kind as to 
breakfast with me, and assist me with your opinion and advice on the conduct of 
the Bengal Bilk The n.ntivc3 of the Es»;;, to whp=« Htcraturc you have done so much 
lattice, are prirticuhrly under j'our protection for their rightj,* 

* Of Bantjuo, sn ^iachith, IV. i. 153. 
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To Edward Gihhon 


30juzinh 


278. To Edward Gibbon 


Lamb’s Buildings, 30 June 1781. 

I have more than once sought, without having been 
tortunate as to obtain, a proper opportunity of thanking you 
yer}- sincerely for the elegant compliment which you pay me, 
in a work abounding in elegance of all kindsd 

My Scvcvi Arabian Pecis will see the light before next 
winter, and be proud to wait upon you in them English dress, 
iheir xyild productions will, I flatter myself, be thought 

interesting, and not venerable merely on account of their 
antiquity. 

In the mean while, let me request you to honour me with 
accepting a copy of a I^aw Tract, which is not yet published: 
the subjtyt IS so generally important, that I make no apology 
tor sending you a professional work. 

l ou must pardon my inveterate hatred of C. Octavianus, 
ase y surnamed Augustus. I feel myself unable to forgive 
e eath of Cicero, which, if he did not promote, he might 
f V Besides, even Mccrenas knew the cruelty 

oi, if jsposition, and ventured to reproach him with it.- In 
o , have not Christian charity for him. 


16*- 'vritten: 'See the HiVtorvof N’ad;rShah,p. 145, 

leading’ (J. B'^^nVcTri the parjuit ofoHintal 

two months be.W Pihh^ ' tn. So). Vols. ii-ni had appeared 

(>7/61 Ton«’'L* ’j ■ h:s friend’s writings as a source for vol.i 



and the sentences kfA’ T- ‘■'°"’”;=titar;es of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of Isxus, 
f".r moi ° ’’r™ ('■■■•• ««, ». .L). Hfcited J.--= 

lawj-er, and a man of 'olumes (17S8), referring to him as 'a scholar, a 

(f- 325? n. 4.) O' - 4S7, n. 149) and also complimenting McallcsSt 

friendship. Only Letter -.^s J," history and culture helps explain their close 

that Gibbon’s association^ tn the case of Orme, it is lamentable 

American Revolution. ' Jones to vrrite his projected historj- of the 


Maecenas (d. 8 B.c.), whifoft^^ (Boofe 49-55) Jt^s numerous references to Gains 
preparing to condemn manv ri" , “’“'y furious dictator. Once Augustus was 
estecutioner’ on a tablet anA death, and Maecenas wrote ‘Prav rise at last, 


estecutioner’ on a tablet ^ ° “eath, and Maecenas wrote ‘Prav rise at last, 

sentences (55.7). ^p. The Emperor imposed no death 
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To Ed'mnrd Gihhon 


With regard to Asiatic letters, a necessary attention to my 
profession v/ill compel me wholly and eternally to abandon 
them, imlas Lord North (to whom I am already under no small 
oblitration) should think me'worthy to concur in ‘&iC.mproK:cd 
adniinistnition of justice in Bengal, and should appoint me 
to supply the vacancy on the India Bcnchd Were that ap¬ 
pointment to take place this year, I should probably travel, 
for speed, through part of Egypt and Arabia, and should be 
able, in my way, to procure many Eastern tracts of literature 
and jurisprudence. I might become a good Mahomedmt lawyer 
before I reached Calcutta, and, in my vacations, should find 
leisure to explain, in my native language, whatever the Arabs, 
Persians, and Turks, have-^vrltten on science, history, and the 
fine arts. 

My happiness by no means depends on obtaining this 
appointment, as I am in easy circumstances without my. 
profession, and have flattering prospects in it; but if the 
present summer and the ensuing autumn elapse without 
my receiving any answer, favourable or unfavourable, I shall 
be forced to consider that silence as a polite refusal, and, 
having given sincere tlianks for past favours, shall entirely 
drop all thoughts of As'ui^ and, ‘deep as ever plummet 
sounded, shall drown my Persian books.If my politics have 
given offence, it would be manly in ministers to tell me so. 
I shall never be personally hostile to them, nor enlist under 
part}' banners of any colour; but I will never resign my 
opinions for interest^ though I would cheerfully abandon 
them on eovviciioJ!. My reason, such as it is, can only be 
controlled by better reason, to '«'hich I am ever open. As to 
my freedom of thought, speech, and action, I shall ever say 
what Charles XII WTotc under the map of Riga, ‘Dieu me 
!“a donndc; le diable ne me Totera pas.’s But the fair answ'cr 
to t}\is objection is, that my system is purely spccuiath'e, and 

* PerViaps itcalUng Gibbon’s lamentation about bis suspension of Oriental studies 
(aniiounced in Cmr-Mtario^ayr, and dscvrhere), Jones undoubtedly knese that the 
bi'torian had won the by-election for Ljunintnon on 25 Tune through Nortli’s 
influence. 

- Jones made Projpero's book Per^an (TJie IVn/ts!. v. 1. 56-7). 

* Volt-iirc, HfVfctVe Clsrla XH, (Etn/ret cor-.pUttty t-d. Louis Muland (Parts, 
1X77-85), tori. Charles XII (16X2-1718). the King of S^’i'eden, defeated Peter P* 
tronpt at X.trva during ibc Great Northern War, and then drate .•vitgu’^'us’ Saxon 
troops frotu the eastern l>.iltic states. 
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To Lady Spencer 


3 ’jul'j lySi 


has no relation to my seat on the bench in India, where I 
should hardly think of instructing the Gentoos in the maxims 
of the Athenians. I believe I should not have troubled you 
with this letter, if I did not fear that your attendance in 
parliament might deprive me of the pleasure of meeting you 
at the club next Tuesday; and I shall go to Oxford a few days 
after. At all times, and in all places, I shall ever be, with 
undissembled regard, dear Sir, 

your much obliged and faithful servant, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: Gibbon, Miscrl/arec;!t irerks, cd. John Lord Sheffield (Dublin, 
1796), ii. 85—6; Review of Miscellarecus Jf ’erks, in Montkly Recietc, 2nd 
S., XX (Aug. 1796), 446-7; Tcignmouth, i. 364-8; ‘Original Letter of Sir 
William Jones’, Philadelphia Pert Fo/ic, N.S., ii (r8 Oct. 1806), 293-4; 
Ne:a Elegant Extracts, cd. R. A. Davenport (Chiswick, 1827), vi. 150-2 
Text: Gibbon 


279. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, Temple, 3 July 1781. 

Madam, 

I ought to apologize, I fear, for having sent the answer in 
Chancer)’- to your Ladyship, w'ithout having since waited 
upon you to receive your directions as to the conduct of my 
forensick campaign. In truth I am confined every morning 
by business, and am usually engaged so early in the afternoon, 
that I have not availed myself of your Ladyship’s obliging 
and repeated invitations to dinner. I am, indeed, obliged to 
sacrifice much pleasure and much honour to my professional 
toil, which nothing but a hope of doing some good to my 
species could induce me to undergo. As I must go to the 
Oxford sessions on Monday, and probably shall not return 
till after the circuits, I will take my chance, before I leave 
town, of finding your Ladyship at home, and disengaged 
for a few minutes, that I may know what word of command 
I must give to my subalterns in Mrs. Gouyn’s business. In 
the mean time permit me to say, that a very good friend of 
mine, not likely to be deceived himself and incapable of 
eceiving others, has earnestly requested and even teized me 
to mention to your Ladyship the case of a young couple, 
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5 ^ 75 / 


To Lady Spcr.cer 


Samuel and Mary Cooper^ who %vere married at St. James’s 
Church on the 27th May 1780, and are represented to me 
as very sober and industrious, but much distressed, as the 
husband is only a journeyman cabinet-maker, and the wife 
is to be in this month. My friend had heard that your Lady¬ 
ship had been a great patroness of an excellent Charity for 
lying-in tu/uer, who are young beginners in the world and 
in distress, which is exactly the case of this couple. They live 
at No. 7 Baker Street Portman Square. I only state the case, 
which I verily believe to be true; but I am wholly un¬ 
acquainted with the nature of the charity, and do not know 
whether it may not be indiscreet in me to solicit relief. My 
indiscretion your Ladyship will, I know, easily forgive; and, 
if you think Mary Cooper an object of bounty, you will not 
need any solicitation from, Madam, 

your much obliged and ever grateful Serv'ant 
W. Jones. 

I write my name on the cover of this, which looks affected; 
but, as I send it by a Temple porter, not known to your 
Ladyship’s sen-^ants, my letter may obtain easier and 
speedier admission. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


280. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, Temple, 5 July 1781. 

Madam, 

In consequence of Mrs. Gouyn’s determination to drop 
her suit, I will immediately order a retreat to be sounded, 
and will dismiss the bill with as little expense as possible. 
She is not at all indebted to me\ but I wdll desire the solicitor to 
send me his bill, and will transmit it to your Ladyship; after 
which, if you please, I will pay him. 

Our quarter sessions at Oxford begin next Tuesday morn¬ 
ing, and I am engaged to dine on Sunday, in my way thither, 
with R friend in Buckinghamshire;* but, although I have en¬ 
gagements cvcty day while I stay in town, yet, as I shall not 

* Probably Litton. 
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return for to months, I cannot resist the desire of accentin-. 
your Ladyship s obliging invitation, and will be at WimM.® 
don Park on S^furday r:exi, I hope in the meantime to see a 
f Al^orp: if not I expect the pleasure of meetinj 

mm. I rejoice that my lord continues gaining health fror 
those genuine sources of it, air and exercise, and am, iritii 
most unfeigned respect, Madam, 

Your much obliged Sen-ant 

n • • / ^ , c Jones. 

'Jngtr.cl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


281. To Lady Spencer 

Madam, Univ. Coll., 14 July 1781. 

On my return from ^Vimbledon this day sen’night I 

Sr /u the attorney em- 

Err r ^ had not time to examine it, and 

^ morning. As I fear I shall not be 

InrW rS September, I take the liberty to 

smnll rK ^ ^I’ higher than I expected on account of 
jiro 11C1 &c. which, I believ'e, however 

mialit- if ' f Sclvyn for perusing the bill I 

hurrv happened in the midst of all my 

oenXrS ^ u and I really had not time to 

anv bnritr sh^ects. Should your Ladyship choose to send 
his recemS attorney, it will be better for him to give 

missed for cf^ CPc/rjv;, -pijg j^qI- be dis- 

be intimatpH Sf mtervml, a compromise may 

In the end ^ <^oubt much whether it will be accepted, 
amount the defendant’s costs, which will 

thehum^ofther”^*^* haur pounds. After 

I find^vself --^•f‘°”®’h?smess, which brought me hither, 
absence ? havfru 1" " ^he master’s 

senior fellowf b^ mJ'Sv of the college, as 

1 Coukon’s tJ- ■ ^ Subjects are leaving me ever)- day for 

that Jones had 

OsUege support beWndSjnivexsItv*'^^?? (see Letter =44) for not soUdiR-ing 

tion fath the Master vras ever ' “tididaci,-, but it is doubtful that his assoda- 
ever again as cordial. 
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Tc John Nichols 


jic long vacation; and I divide my time faehveen exercise on 
lorseback and study in the publick library. In little more 
:han a week, the tempest of the circuit will begin, and 1 shall 
:ontinuc in a perpetual whirl till tlic middle of September. 
[ was very happy to see my Lord so well the other day, and 
;rust that the same exercise and regimen will restore him 
:o perfect health. I am, Madam, with the highest respect, 

Your Ladyship’s much obliged 
and ever faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Oripncl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


282. To John Nichols 


University College, Oxford, 14 July 1781. 
Sir, 

My Arahian Poems are almost ready for the press. If 
possible, I will send the two first before the Circuit, that we 
may fix the form of the page, &:c. In September I shall be in 
town, and the whole will then be prepared. The Bishop of 
London’s Isaiah must be the modcl\ for my Work, like his 
Lordship’s, will consist of a Dedication, preliminar)’- Dis¬ 
course, the text, and notes; and I would observ'e the same 
proportion in the size of the letters. If I can send you two 
Poems this week, I should be glad to have them put in hand 
immediately, and printed in characters as large as the text 
of Isaiah, except the arguments^ which must be smaller. 

W. Jones, 


July 25. 

Let me request the favour of you to send me, if it be printed, 
the Bengal Judicature Bill, which passed lately.^ I shall not 
be able to send my Arabians to the press till September. 

W, Jones. 

PrinlA: Nichols, Liferan Anecdotes, iii. 24.0-1 


* Koj-al as-'cnt was pven to the East India Judicatun: Bill and the East India 
.Agretmint Bill on iS July. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


4 ^ns^slijSi 


283. To Viscount Althorp 

My dear lord, Univ. Coll., Oxford, 4 Aug. .7,, 

Can any mortal or immortal inform me, how it has hap¬ 
pened, that a whole month has elapsed, in which I have not 
written to you? I can find no answer; except that, having 
been much hurried and adhering to my old error of writing 
long letters or none, I have not -written at all in expectation 
of finding leisure to fill my four sides. That leisure I now 
enjoy m the interval between the assises at Oxford, where 
I -w’as harassed with Dusiness and those at Hereford, for which 
I shall set out next Monday: during my circuit 1 shall write 
short letters, in the old Ciceronian method upon the road or 
even at table. I presume, that you are now at Burton and 
direct to you thither, requesting you to frank the enclosed 
^ Mrs, Poyntz at Plymouth, where she -will be on the 
h-Ieyenth. My best direction, till the 27th or 28th, will be 
on the Carmarthen circuit South JFales, I grieve, my dear lord, 
grieve most sincerely, that I shall not be able to accept your 
'ind invitation, of passing some time at your house at 
urton. a new and unexpected arrangement of my fellow- 
commissioners who mean to keep our list open all the year, 
o iges me to return speedily to London at the beginning of 
next month, and there to continue in -w’aiting till term begins. 

7 IS confinement,^ to -which, as it is in truth my turn, I 
mus in justice submit, I lose also the pleasure of seeing my 
rien s at Midgham and at T-wyford;* and it will be a poor 

TTiv ^ ^ have time in London to print 

p ^ poems, and, possibly, my speeches of Demos- 
uiantime law. Another work has been set me 
fripnH manuscript) by a very confidential 

nampltr f- ^ Chancellor, ahd probably with his consent; 
from opinion of the Bcnga/judicature 

defect*; of ^^^^blishment, with my observations on the 
of It and the means of correcting them.^ This I must 

= Siw ^ 

te -was asked to having been impressed by Jones’s knovrledge yhtn 

help shape the temporary East India judi'eature BUI. But fhurlo^v 
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4 ^ 7 ^^ 


To Tlscomii Ahhorp 


prepare and deliver as soon as the circuit is over; for the 
Chancellor, you know, has engaged himself to bring in a bill 
for that purpose early next session. I verily, coolly, and upon 
the best ground, believe that 1 shall be die judge in India: 
the only difficulty all along has been the strange collision of 
two such tempers as those of the chancellor and the minister, 
who will not be persuaded to act concurrently. Never ima¬ 
gine, tliat my political opinions will be in the least altered 
or shaken by such an appointment; they were formed long 
before I knew the state of parties in England: they are the 
pure result of my reason, tvhich, feeble as it may be, is the 
only compass that God has given me to direct my course 
through this life, which some men find a sea of troublesp 
though to me, I confess, it is no unpleasant voyage. Were 
I in parliament, and were the members of administration my 
dearest friends, and those of the opposition my bitterest 
enemies, I would still speak with unremitted ardour and vote 
with unvaried constancy, against the principle, the begin¬ 
ning, and the continuance of the American war, and against 
this rolling tide of prerogative and influence, which has so 
shaken the basis of our constitution, that, in my opinion, it 
is in truth demolished, and common utility and prudence 
only keep men together in this country". If, on account of 
these sentiments, the ruling powders wdll appoint any one 
rather than me, I shall neither be angry nor grieved; and, if 
not^vithstanding these sentiments, which have nothing to 
do with India, they appoint me, as I think they will, I shall 
certainly thank them, but always shall set limits to my 
gratitude. 

If you continue, as I anxiously hope, in good health, I 
cannot doubt of your being happy; but your happiness can 
never exceed the wishes of, my dear lord, 

Your ever affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Oripttsl: Esrl Spencer’s muniment room 

^rouM not ior^et Jones's Amenenn sympnthies until cotnpelled to do so, jo that tlic 
Indian appoimment remained a vision. Or the friend tnay h.as’c been Eyre. See I^etter 

JOI. 

* lli'.ynkt, Stt. i. 59. 
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To Viscount A 1 thorp 


20 August lySi 


284. To Viscount A 1 thorp 

Havcrford West, 20 Aug. 1781. 
How my cars came to be so much in fault as to mistake 
Burton for Boughton (both when yourself and Mrs. Poynte 
mentioned it) I cannot conceive; and still less, how I could 
be so incurious on a subject so interesting to me, as not to 
have known that your camp was on henham heath', indeed, 
my dear lord, it was not your mistake, but my own; and I 
only am to blame, if Mrs. Poyntz, who was to be ztPIynmih 
on the ver}' day when you received my letter, should miss 
that which I troubled you to direct. I could not indeed 
but I ought to have informed myself 

Many a fic\d-dny have I passed in sultr}' courts, since I 
left you at Wimbledon, and, what is worse, many a field- 
7;/^/;/; for our labour is unremitted, especially in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of our British courts, where the nice task of answering 
law-cases is added to the dull duty of drawing pleadings and 
to all the tug and struggle of our Nvordy warfare. My profes¬ 
sional success is now perfectly assured; to what degree and 
height God only knows. But the health of ever}’ man is 
precarious; and I cannot conceive a greater folly or rather 
madness than for a man to live very uncomfortably in order to 
have the delight of dying very rich, I verily believe, that ninet}' 
men in a hundred travel through life without considering the 
shortness of it; and I agree with good king David, that ‘to 
number our days is true wisdom.As to ambition^ if I ever 
had any, it is wholly extinct; not a spark remains: a lawyer 
can never rise (as most people call what I call sinking) without 
being a drudge of some administration in the post of attorney 
and solicitor general and I do not see how a man, who 
deserves the name, can stoop to the character of a mere 
advocate for government on ever}’ question with the mask 
only of a senator^ but without discharginsf any part of his 
senatorial duty. For these, and a hundred good reasons, I will 
certainly go to India for five or six years, if they are manly 
enough to send me; and, on my return, will spend the rest 
o my life in literaiy’ amusement and the society of those I 
ove, unless either my University should call for my seia’ice, 

‘ Psalms, xc. 12. 
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so ijSj 


To Fiscouni Ahhorp 


or unless, yielding to the corruption of the times, I should 
condescend to/>//n-/^';?/rthat honour, which, if I did not, might 
be purchased by a worse man; and even then I would not cut 
blocks with a razor,’ nor make myself miserable without a 
chance of making others happy. Having convinced those, 
who know me, that a man of letters can make iiiniself a 
lawyer, I will convince them that a lawyer, having gained his 
quietus prefers the tranquillity of a man of letters. 

Your description of Bougliton brings to my remembrance, 
that, about ten years ago, I spent a day in your house, to 
which I rode on my little grey favorite on a visit to a fellow- 
collegiate, who had the curac)\- 1 w’ill do, as the French say, 
Tmpossihk to see you there, but I have not veiy sanguine 
hopes, as I cannot be in London till the 14th of September 
but, if you return to Kent from Northamptonshire, it must 
be something very extraordinar)'- that shall prevent my 
spending a day or two witli you. At the end of October I am 
engaged to spend a few' days at Mitcham w'ith lord Lough¬ 
borough; be not surprized; my principles arc and w’ill 
eternally remain, unshaken, but I cannot without a kind of 
cynical severity, reject all the attentions, w'hich 1 continually 
receive from the chiefs of my profession; who, knowing my 
sentiments on publick afialrs, but knowing at the same time 
my integrity, rather encreasc than abate their kindness to me .3 
Whether I sail through life on a calm or a stormy sea, 
whether in lettered case, or in publick brawls, I shall think 
those hours the happiest, wdiich I, who am a worse poet, but 
an honestcr man, than Firgi/y shall pass w'ith you, who are 
a better soldier than jEneas and as faithful a friend, and 
with Lady Althorp, who is more amiable as well as more 
accomplished than the ancient Lavhtia.^ Without poetry or 
rhctorick, I am, as ever, most affectionately yours. Farewell! 
Orighch Earl Spencerb muniment room 

* Cf. Pope, ‘Thoughts on Various Subjects', no. 3 (’To endeavour to work upon 
tte vulgar viitb fine sense, is lilcc attempting to hew blocks with a raror*). 

s Moyle Breton usually employed a curate to take most of his Rector’s duties at 
Boughton Aluph. From iSoS to his death in tSai he was also Vicar. Letter 90 
mentions Jones’s visit icvcn years before. 

•’ In addition to being raised to the ixvragc in 2780, Wedderburn iTecame Chief 
justiev of the Cotsrt of Common Pleas. 

+ The only daughter of Latinus, King of I.aiium, she married Aertc-as. Her 
dtt-ceudants named L^jviniuni for her. 
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To Henry Albert SchuUem 


^ 23 Au^sl xySl 


285. To Henry Albert Schultens 


23 Aug. [1781?], 

In the name of God, the best of names!* 


O iiow s^vcct is that v/hich 
Is written in letters of nqa'l 
And liow splendid is tliat which 
Ennobles the mouths of listeners, 

Making perfect what embellishes 

The tips of the fingers 

^Vith penetrating flashes of clarity, 

•And beautifies what 
Man has compos’d, 

Those pearls of his tongue! 

[And] after, praise to the Compassionate, the Merciful! 


Greeting, like the East Wind 
Of the A'lorning, 

Constantly blowing and 
Brushing the flower of God, 

Gliding p.ast it, 

Embracing the boughs of yearning. 

And by the mar.-cl of its skill 
Exchanging tlie cooings of the doves 
In accents of eloquence 
Precisely suited to the purpose. 

most learned of instructed men and eruditt 
persons, the most gifted of grave speakers and legislators 
t e unique man of his time, matchless in his age and period 

of Letter 450,Trhich is in Persian calligraphy, the rtya’style is n 
r.ashki ^ ^ suggest that a tr^r.shi copied it. The letter itself is in a sort 0 

foaras*! - a strange combination of ordinary pros 

fSl It l 1 v-M T ’ (")> rhymed prose or sap (2, s), and Koranic echoini 

fa^follosr-up to his haring sen 
Persian because nf S K volumes, Jones naturally using Arabic rather thai 

ThTntTuttL Jv ""'I f^JtAing Persian, 

in traced conesnonHo^ n-turc o. ^tter 2S5, coupled with the lack of reference to i 
he alluded to a Sa'rf-°'^ t^ate both uncertain and unimportant. Eecaus 

in an untraced be speculated that Schultens inquirtt 

trith vol. i of the collected wo”rhl^'* famous poet, to which Jones respondec 

now checking on th<* safe a ' P°^'^b' '^th an untraced covering letter, and wa 

«»dr pS, »d «' .. 
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jont-s’s Arabic Letter 28q (nt Univer-'ity ofLdJcn Library) 
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f 23 JupiU 17ST 


To Henry Albert Schttltcr.s 


Henry Albert Schultens —May God prolong his existence 
and guard him from every evil! 

And after, if you have had the kindness to ask about us, 
[our] love has not ceased to abide with you and to guard you 
by its loyalty and affection. 

Craving that God-protected being 
And those accustom’d attributes, 

[I liope to gain] from God the Generous 
The Exalted, 

That He will unite us with tliosc who love us 
Under the most favourable of 
Circumstances.’ 

Truly, He is most powerful 
Over what He desires, 

And best qualified to answer!- 

[And we hope] that the first volume of the book, the 
KuUtyat^ which is attributed to Sheikh al-Sa'dI al-Shirazi, 
the author of marvellous things and witty remarks, has 
reached you under God’s guardianship and protection; and 
we are imploring God to dispatch it to the much loved and 
very' truthful person to whom it is destined, and that God the 
Almighty, the Giver, will enable us to obtain the second 
volume. We shall send it to the person who is particularly 
dear amongst brothers and companions. With full greetings, 
His Blessings, Mercy and Honour, and tlic best of conclu¬ 
sions. 

This letter was written on the 23rd of the month of August, 
corresponding to the 2 ist of tlie month of Dhu’l-Hijja.^ 

Calitgrcphic trigif!/!/: Universitj' of Lddcn Librarj’ (B.P.L. 245 xiil) 

’ This pnragmph juay haw b«cn the vtunshrs creation. 

* Thtj paragraph, dosdy resembling m.any verses in the Koran, undoubtedly 
v-as intended as a kind of Koranic echo or loose 'quotation*. 

3 According to H.-G. Outciior, Tabks dt mcerdar-ce da cm thrithnr.e et 
(Rabat, igdj; 3rd ed.), pp. 1777-St, the at Dha’I-Hijja corresponds ro 
at Dec. tySt, and 23 Aug. corresponds to 22 Shn'bSn. Considering that Jones bad 
KO convertum-taWes, it is prokable that 23 Aug. is tlic date of contpodlion of Letter 
aSjS and that Jones or the tr.unshi erred in converting the date. Since the 2J 
Hijja would mean an cr.-or of only four months, the likelihood that lySi svas the 
year of composition is somewhat strengthened. 
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To John Nichols 


8 Septenia-iySi 


286. To John Nichols 


[Oxford] 8 Sept. 1781. 
As I shall not be in town till the 14th, I send you 48 pages 
of my Seven Arabian Poems: they contain the three first 
with the arguments. Isaiah I have fixed as the model of print¬ 
ing, paper, character, &c. The arguments, therefore, will be 
printed in the same letter with the Bishop’s preliminary Dis¬ 
sertation, and the Poems themselves in the same with his 
Tra7!s/ation. I shall be ver)' glad to find the first proof on my 
table in the Temple, w’hen I return next Friday afternoon. 


PriKteJ: Nichols, Liter^:ry Anecdotes, iii. 241 


W. Jones. 


287. To Benjamin Franklin 


Lamb Building, Temple, London 

17 Sept. 1781. 

My dear Sir and much-respected Friend, 

Do me the honour to accept the enclosed pieces of poetr}’’, 
the fruit of a few idle hoursthey contain sentiments, which, 
I trust, you ■will approve. Your excellent notes on Foster I 
received, and give you my warmest thanks for them.^ A few 
weeks ago I ■wrote a long letter to you, enclosing one from an 
amiable young lady, ■u-hose venerable father and agreeable 
family have a high regard and affection for y’ou: unfortu- 
natety I hear my letter is lost;^ but this will, I hope, have a 


P^umably An Ode in Imtatian of Alcarus and m Muse Recalled (17S1). 
r ranuin ulumately had at least fn-o copies of The Muse Recalled, -trhich are now at 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Alraenc n^' he had a copy of B. F. Bache’s Passy 17S3 reprint of the 

Midfl W University of Pennsylvania. He also had a copy of Jones’s 

Middlesex speech of 1782. See Letter 316. 

in his hut probably a copy of the marginal notes which Franklin had made 

in his own copy. See Letter 187. 

receiv^^tho'^i^°°^T^^^'^^ ^ Paris that year, being disconcerted over not 

Georeiana Shinl°“i. hut having no particular reason for the trip, 

his d^ision ^ ^ ^ dcHvercd to Franklin, hut upon 

his letter was ■^tten a long letter and enclosed hers. How he knew 

ms letter was lost is unknown, but he may have rent them by one of the informal 
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jy SeftrrrJmySt 


To Benjamin FranUin 


better fate. Poor Paradise is ver)*- unhappy about his affairs 
in Virginia, since the term limited for his appearance there 
is nearly expired.^ Have the kindness to send your advice 
and mandate, QFi/ai/k, or Qtiilrcste\ if the former be your 
direction, will a French frigate be his best conveyance, or 
could he, ■without offending his countrymen, go to New 
York, and thence with a flag and proper certificates, to his 
estate?- he ought to be on it before next January. A report 
prevailed here some months ago, that you had resolved to 
go for a time to America, in order to confront and refute 
certain envious and malignant men, %vho, it was said, had 
dared to prefer charges against you. I know your fortitude 
to be equal to your wisdom, but must hope, that you %vil} 
exert both in contemning your enviers and base accusers 
rather than in exposing your health liberty and life to the 
hazard of such a voyage, while your presence at Paris cannot 
easily, if at all, be dispensed with:^ you can have no enemies 
but the enemies of Virtue; and, as I flatter myself that I am 
her friend, I hope you will allow me to be ranked among 
those who are most faithfully and inviolably yours. All virtue 
and publick spirit are dead in this countiy: we have the 


couriers the Channel to 'American agents Adams and Franklin* (the cor¬ 

respondence usually being destroyed when a British warship approached). See, for 
example, the account of the ‘two gentlemen’ who were landed from the warship 
Vengeance on a6 July, ‘charged with carrying on a treasonable correspondence with 
the American agent Adams at Amsterdam, and with supplying the Colonists with 
arms and ammunition’ {Gentletr.an's MaganJm for Aug. 17S1, p. 388). Gcorgiana’s 
endo’ed letter of 6 M.iy, however, seems to have reached Franklin (in Stiller, ‘My Dear 
GirV, pp. S39-.JO). 

* As the two years of grace would expire in Nov., Jones may have wriltcn to 
Franklin about the matter earlier in the year. For on 6 May, Franklin had smtien 
to Jeffmon: ‘Permit me hy this Occasion to mention again the Case of Mr. Paradise 
who married a daughter of the late Col. Ludwell. Ilis afiaini still detain him in 
England avith his wife, but their Ititention is to go to Virginia as soon .as possible; 
and as tlu;y have ever iven firm in the Sentiments of good Americans, I hojx: their 
absence will not lie prejudicial to them’ (in The Pagers cf Thomas Jefferson, cd. 
Julian P. Ikn'd (Princeton, 1950-.;.], v. 6to). 

' New York was in English hands. 

J One accuser was Jones’s friend Arthur Lee, who in 1777 had suggested that he 
be made sole minister to France, svith Fr.inkHn and Silxs Deane (1737-89: D.A.B.) 
going to Ic'-ser posts elsewhere in Europe. I.ce thought that Dcarjc's commercial 
transaction! were sometimes fraudulent, and Franklin's support of Deane made Lee 
tHttnnt Franklits too. lie made accsjmions that Frariklin might l>i involved in 'the 
plunder’. Suspended in 1779. he returned to Americ.i permanently in Sept. tyZe. 
He and FrenWin were never friends again. See Letter 501. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


25 SepimierijSi 

shadow merely of a free constitution, but live in truth under 
the substance of despotism* 

Oftgir.al: American Philosophical Societj’, Philadelphia 
Printed: Archibald Shepperson, John Paradise and Lucy Lud-xell, pp. 142, 
152-3 (extracts); Cannon, ‘Jones and Franklin’, pp. 33-4. ’ 

Text: Original 


288. To Arthur Pritchard 

Lamb Building, Temple, 25 Sept. 1781. 

Do not imagine, my dear Arthur, that I am forgetful of 
you, because I have suffered so long an interval to pass, 
without answering your vexy sensible and attentive letter 
of the 7th, which I found at the stationer’s on my arrival in 
London: on tlie contrarj' I \'er}* often think of you and em¬ 
ploy my first leisure moments in writing to you. I am very 
glad to hear that your mother has recovered her health, and 
regret the death of your half-sister. The honest farmer, who 
has applied himself so much to histor}’’, must be happy, no 
doubt, in your conversation, as you have read and seen so 
much. I rejoice heartily, that, within these few years, you 
are a convert in tv/o most essential articles; first, in regard 
to the matrimomal connexion, and, next, in regard to the 
opinion, which every man has a right to form in politicks. 
Never suppose that your letters give me any interruption; 
they are, on the contrary, an amusement and a relief to me, 
and pray scribble whatever comes uppermost whenever you 
nothing else to do, directing to me under cover to John 
'11 Row. When you say that my letters 

Will be both pleasing and improving to yotty I have such an 
opinion of your sincerity, that I believe you say no more 
an you mean; but I cannot promise you improvement, as 
write merdy what occurs in the moment as rest as my pen 
can move, if you receive pleasure from my correspondence, 
^ myself be highly pleased by that con- 
you left Euclid behind you, as you 
instruction and hig-h delight from that 
ranch of knowledge; so useftii^ that men could not 
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Scf-temher t^Sr 


To Arthur PritcharJ 


live in society without it. As to the India tracts which you 
took with you by mistake, I do not at all want it; but, if 1 
recollect right, it has at the beginning, an opinion of lord 
Thurlow and another of baron Eyre*d which, if you can 
transcribe at your leisure and will send me in one or t^’o of 
your letters, 1 shall be glad to have. As to the ojfer, for which 
you thank me at the beginning of your letter, I suppose you 
mean that, which I suggested at the passage-house just 
before wc parted: if you mean that offer, 1 very sincerely and 
seriously repeat it, and do not require an immediate answer 
to it, but leave you as much time to consider of it as you 
diuse: if you refuse it, you v,dll give me no pain; if you accept 
it, you will give me pleasure. If you chuse to be connected 
with me in the character of my clerk and amanuensis merely, 
you may stay in the country altogether if you will, as long 
as I am in London, and I will give you the same monthly 
allowance deducting only the expenses occasioned by your 
absence: I mean nothing but Mr. Ravenscroft’s bill. For 
this, I imagine, you might live very easily in your owm 
countty. I approve and applaud your motives for declining 
to live in town; but I have no desire to be a gainer, nor ought 
you to be a loser, by your virtuous and sensible plan. Ob¬ 
serve, iiowevcr, that (great as my regard for you is) it is not 
consistent with my way of thinking and of acting to press you 
or any one else to form a connexion with me: I would not 
even consent to it at all, if it were not mutually agreeable and 
useful to us both. I have a great deal of pride, but, I hope, 
of the right sort; and, fond as I always was of the fair sex, I 
never solicited nor would long have solicited their favours, 
if I had found them really averse to the granting of them; 
nor would 1 dream of proposing the marriage-contract, if I 
had any doubt of the contract being reciprocally useful and 
desirable. I cannot think this sort of pride blameable. Happi¬ 
ness is the object of our species; and every man is best 
qualified to judge of his own. Mine consists in a perfect 
independence of all beings but God: this I enjoy and will 

» n' Ot-nisTss of Mr. y. Eyre, Mr. E. Hoelins, Mr. E. Thurl^.^', end Mr. J. 

£1 fir Subject nf Eard CUve'} j/tt^hire (London [ip5 ?}}. Sir James Eyre 
{t7j4~9o; i'LjV./).), jurm> had been appointed ’Haron of His Majesty's Exchequer 
Beach’ in 1772. S« Letter 336. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


27 September ijBi 


maintain with my life: but I prefer the happiness of my 
friends to my own convenience or utility. You were for a 
long time wholly indifferent to me, until I discovered your 
mental qualities, which pleased me because they are in many 
respects similar to my own, and you are now so fully in 
possession of my regard, that, if you were my brother, I 
could not esteem you more affectionately; but, if a total dis¬ 
union from me in any wmy* of life be more conducive to your 
happiness, I would eagerly give you my best assistance in 
procuring that more eligible station. I should be sorr}", I 
own, to see you in service; because I know the sentiments 
and the conduct of masters. On the w'hole though I would 
rather a thousand times that you should make part of my 
family than any one else, yet I would rather teu thousand 
times that you should be disunited from me than have the 
pain of seeing you dissatisfied and uneasy. In whatever 
station you and I, my dear Arthur, may be placed by our 
good or our bad fortune, always be assured of this; that, 
altho’ you will have many acquaintance, w’ho wdll call them¬ 
selves your faithful friends^ and will be so where their ovin 
interests are not concerned, yet you neither will have nor can 
have any friend, who is and, while he lives, will remain, more 
truly, faithfully, and disinterestedly so than 

yours most affectionately 
W. Jones. 

\\'rite often, without ceremony or form, just as if you were 
talking. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Memorialist, pp. 20—3 


289. To Arthur Pritchard 

[London] 'I'j Sept. [i 7 ^ 0 - 
_ I too have received a letter from Exeter dated the 17th 
m which I was made happy by hearing that my friend Mr. 
Loyntz was out of danger; how^ I should have lamented the 
OSS of so worthy a man, to whom I have so long and so sin¬ 
cerely been attached! I shall write to Exeter to-day or to- 
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s$ Seiter:kr 17S1 To llsmini Alihorp 


morrow. You need not expect that I shall often tell you of 
your fauHi in the plural, because 1 have only discovered evr, 
and am persuaded that one will wholly vanish.—I am sorr)' 
you entertain any idea of being discouraged in your learning 
future masters', you arc so much superior in knowledge 
to most masters in the fine world.^ that you would soon despise 
them; and I earnestly hope you will not hastily enter into so 
precarious and humiliating a station: in all events do what 
you think most conducive to your happiness. 

Pmted frap^.eni: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol MtncricHstf pp. 169-70 


290. To Viscount Althorp 

Lamb Building, Temple, 28 Sept. 1781. 

My dear lord, 

I am so tired this morning with my India studies, that 
you can hardly conceive how much I am relieved by writing 
to you, or rather by trifling upon paper, as you permit me 
sometimes to do; this only I must say before I leave them, 
(and this indeed is no trifle for England) that I more and more 
clearly perceive the truth of a position, which I before have 
presumed to inculcate to you; Tt is absolutely necessar}’- for 
an English statesman to be perfectly acquainted with India.' 
Proofs and illustrations of this proposition I will defer to 
some future conversation or letter, and wdll confine this to 
nugis canoris^ beginning with a criticism on my own Ode.* 
In the sixth stanza the word replete occurs in a good sense, 
though our classical writers uniformly, I believe, use it in 
a bad one as ‘replete with guile or with danger\^ and, in the 
seventh (a singular error, which never struck me, till I saw 
it printed) the verb touch has no nominative, iov pencil^ which 
cannot relate to musick, is the only nominative that precedes, 
unless the proper name (which I so highly respect) be under¬ 
stood by a figure hardly allowable in the wildest flights of 
poetry*. In the ninth and tenth stanzas are two errors of 

* Horaw, Ars Poaka ,!. 321. The Ode vs'at Tie l.fiao Recoiltj, 

* For example, ParitAist ImI, ix. 733. Btn there arc revcral coantcr-cxampics, ar 
iu xif. 4CS Rftd ia Pope’s Odjsse^f xv. i4<). 
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To Fiscouftt Ahhorp 


28 Sepim^irijSi 


Mr. Kirgatc the printer one trifling, r/i/^-stal for r^-stal; the 
other more important (as it occasions an equivoque in our 
language) rcig 7 ! for raiu^ which last verb is used for shedding 
ahnidantl)\ as Milton says of his beauties that ‘their eyes rain 
influence.’^ The last objection to the Ode, as I have before 
observed, is fatal; namely, that it is very because 

it is very- /r/zr, and consequently wants the essence of poetiy. 
There is more fiction in the little chanson h boire^ which I en¬ 
close, and for which, when you have read it, fire is the fittest 
clement. We dine, you must know on the circuit by the side 
of a beautiful spring, which, as I discovered in one of my 
walks, I was bound to celebrate. I therefore wrote the song 
in a wild grotesque style to the tune of a very lively country- 
dance, and it was admirably sung by one of our party.^ Do 
not imagine, my dear lord, from these light pieces or from 
any light expression, that I am or ever was, in principle or 
practice, a libertine; on the contrary, tliough I was always 
deeply sensible of beauty, and naturally loved cheerful com¬ 
pany, when my mind was not engaged in any serious pursuit, 
yet, I believe, no man ever had so supreme a command over 
his passions as I have; but, let philosophers say what they 
will, either a man must not live in society, or he must conform 
in a certain degree to the society in tvhich he lives: now it must 
be allowed, that the manners of my brother-law)’ers are most 
licentiously profligate, (worse, I verily believe than those of 
the regilar officers) and, if I had seemed to censure them, 
and had not in any* degree given in to them, I should have 
been disliked by them, instead of being popular. The fruit. 


* Thomas Kirg:ate (1734-1810), Walpole's secretary and printer at the Stravr- 
berrj Hill Press, where the Ode had been published the previous month. X^alpole 
wrote to the Earl of Strafford on 31 tiug. that ‘There arc many beautiful and 
poetical passages in it’ and that it was 'uncommonly good for the occasion’. In T^- 
nd. Mrs. Paget To^'nbce (O.vford, i903-5)> 43 > 44 - 

^ -^egro’j U. 121-2 ^.c. ‘whose bright eles’). 

A pubUshed under the title of ‘To the Nt-mph of the Spring’m 

Monmy Mag^ne for May 1S04, pp. 347-S. Arberr)- included it in ‘New Light on 

^° 3 )* It Tras composed under the same circumstances as ‘Damsels of 
Cardigan’ (see Letter 249). 

On Ae 1780 circuit Jones had composed ‘Kneel to the Goddess’ for the Druids 
manuscript is untraced but cight}--one lines were printed in Thi 
of Ma,y GrJ^jiUe, Mrs. Delar^’, ed. Udj 
Tones 1862-9; 2nd S.), ii. 539-41. In eight stanzas of ten lines each, 

Jones treated vanous religions in mock-her^? style. 
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s Ocukr x'jBx 


To Fiscount Althorp 


tliereforc, of one day's excess in wine has been perpeiua! 
icntpermuc for the rest of my life; for jis I convince tlieni that 
I did not abstain from sullenncss or rcscr^'c, they now- let 
me drink as little as I please, and very little I please to drink. 
Even on the day when my song was produced, I confined 
myself to three or four glasses, with a copious mixture from 
the fountain. So much for the pleasurable part of my pro¬ 
fession : in business, the sovcrcignt)', which I possess over my 
passions is of infinite importance; for, though my temper be 
naturally vehement and impetuous to excess, yet no provoca¬ 
tion whatever could push me from my balance, or make me 
lose the advantage, which provocations always give; this 1 
experience constantly, and am not likely therefore to be 
drawn into danger by my inveterate opinion, that every man 
is a mkropolis, a small state, and has the same right with a 
large one, or an aggregate of men, to tvar with any who 
assail him in those points, which the protection of the law 
cannot reach. I perceive that I am rambling egrcgiously; but, 
as I see a little more paper to be scribbled on, I am unwilling 
to leave a blank. 


Univ. Coll. 2 Oct. 

I was interrupted, and am obliged to conclude my letter 
at Oxford, whither I came last night to attend the sessions. I 
found a retainer for a man of this town, who is to be tried 
for murder: if his account of the affair be true, I shall save 
his life. I propose to stay here about a week. Shall you 
return to Boughton this month.? If so, I will strenuously 
endeavour to see you tlierc, but my business is so uncertain, 
and depends so much on the w^him of the parties and their 
attornics, that I could not have come hither, if our list had 
not been shut on purpose. I have already received some 
invitations here to dine in other colleges: yet they look upon 
me as a repuhlicav\ very unjustly, if they mean one, who 
Wishes to sec a republick in England\ but very justly, if 
they mean one, who thinks a republick in the abstract the 
only rational, manly, intelligible mrm of government: fifty 
pars ago a republican in the milder sense would have been 
looked upon at Oxford with horror, as we look on a rattle¬ 
snake or a scorpion. I am, therefore, of no small use in this 
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To Viscount AliJiorp 


2 Octohtr I'jZi 


unaccountable place by having convinced them, that the 
opinions, which they once detested, are not so poisonous: 
perhaps, by degrees they will find them to proceed from un¬ 
sophisticated reason and the truest, social virtue. Farewell, 
my dear lord. How superfluous is it to add, that I am 

most affectionately yours 
W. Jones. 

Original letter end foen 'The Fountain Nymph'; Earl Spencer’s muniment 
room 

Printed; Cannon, Oriental Jones, pp. 82-3 (extracts) 

Text; Original 


The Fountain Nymph 


I. 

Why should old Trjj, boys, claim all our duty paid, 

And no just homage freely be to charming youth and beauty 
paid 1 

See where the nymph of the spring sits inviting us, ^ 

With sparkling waters cry’stalline refreshing and delighting 
us! 

What, tho’ his margin proud be rocky steep and willowy. 
Or w'hat tho’ his azure couch be spacious deep and billow)’^! 
She from her swrnet paps lilicd and roscal 
Lies feeding all the laughing birds with dew-drops am¬ 
brosial. 


II. 

Then with full harmony carol to the fountain-nymph 
Far sweeter than a sea-nymph and milder than a mountain- 
nymph ! 

Long may her stream gush lucid and nectareous 1 
And long may her gay banks be deck’d with flow’rets multi¬ 
farious ! 

Long o er her arched grot may purple-wringed Zephyrus 
Come leading on his wanton band of breezes odoriferous! 
Yearly to the Naiad shall this roundelay repeated be. 

And by the chorus jubilant her liquid silver greeted be. 
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i»5 Ocfckr rySr 


To Viscount Althorp 


III. 

SaVj can we better, boys, chase our idle time away 

Than thus by passing Jioiirs in mirth, in melody, and rhime 
away ? 

Stretch’d on that green hillock’s breast, around its rosy 
nipple, boys, 

We merrily will sing and laugh, and merrily will tipple, boys, 

Drinking to damsels lovely and delicious; 

Oh hcav’n, w'ould they but smile on us like deities pro¬ 
pitious! 

And if any rebel youth shall miss the cup or mutiny. 

Amerc’d shall be the miscreant without appeal or scrutiny. 


291. To Viscount Althorp 

Lamb Building, Temple, 25 Oct. 1781. 

At length, my dear Lord, at length I resume my pen to 
inquire where my incomparable friends arc, and to assure 
them that I will eagerly perform the promise, which I cheer¬ 
fully made of visiting them at Boughton, if it be not too late 
in the year, and if, all circumstances considered, they insist 
on the performance of it. 

I am the less surprised at my ignorance where you arc, 
because my time has been so much and so deeply engaged 
for the last fortnight, that I hardly know, where 1 am m\'self; 
but it is time to wake from my dream, and I shall certainly 
not be sleepy in your company. 

Since I left Oxford, I have been pinned to the desk with 
some intricate law-business, w'hich has thrown me back in 
my work on India Judicature; a work, which ought by this 
time to have been completed; and now, I conclude, your 
camp is either broken up or will be soon. In the mean while, 
Lord Loughborough is cither returned from Ireland or ex¬ 
pected every day; and I must go to him in Surry, w'hence 
1 can come to Guildhall at a short notice. My business as a 
commissioner also still confines me. On the whole I am able 
to give myself the high delight of spending one day only at 
Boughton, if you are still there; but the day would to me 
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To Viscount Althot'p 


25 October lySx 


pass so rapidly, that it would be shorter, as the Arabs, say, 
than a fly's wing^ and the pain of leaving you through neces¬ 
sity, on tlie day after would be almost equal to the pleasure 
of the day itself: it would be to me a species of Tantalus’s 
punishments You shall decide, my dear lord; but, I hope, 
the time will come, when I shall be less a slave and shall 
enjoy your company with less alloy of pain from the shortness 
of the enjoyment. Lady Althorp may be assured, that I have 
not forgotten the commission, with which she honoured me 
at Oxford, to find a motto for her cameo of lady Lucan;^ but 
you know that mottos are usually found by accident, and 
that volumes may be read in search of one without success. 
I have met with some, but none that perfectly satisfy me. 
1 will not desist from searching: obedience to such com¬ 
mands is a duty. I have not heard since the loth from Lady 
Cork or Mrs. Poyntz, and am anxious to know how Mr. P. 
docs (after his severe illness) and whether he is at home. I 
have a book, Bldtcric’s Tacitus ,3 for Mrs. Poyntz, and owe 
an answer to a most elegant letter, which I received on the 
circuit; but 1 cannot write with pleasure, till I know that 
Mr. P. is quite well or at least wholly out of danger. I con¬ 
gratulate you, by the way, on being an uncle by lady Dun- 
cannon.'^ Adieu, my dear lord—how needless to add that I 
am ever 


Orighal: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


most truly yours 
W. Jones. 


* He had to stand up to liis neck in -n-ater, which receded when he stooped to 
drink; to watch luscious fruits growing near, which swayed beyond his reach when 
he attempted to cat one; and to stand beneath a huge stone, which was ever ready to 
fall and crush him. 

2 Her mother, Margaret Smyth (d. 1S14: D.N.B.), was an amateur artist. She 
had married Sir Charles in 1760. 

3 Jean-Philippc-Rcnd dc La Bleteric’s Traduction de quelques outrages de Tacite 
^yis, 1755), or his three-vol. translation and tc.xt of the first six books at Annalcs, 
Ttbire (Paris, 1768). 

Henrietta had had a son on 31 Aug., John William (d. 1S47), who became the 
ourth Earl of Bessborough on his father’s death in 1844. 
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To Lndy SpoKcrr 


292* To Lady Spencer 
Lamb Building, Temple, 30 Oct. 1781. 

Madam, 

1 fear my letters to your Ladyship will appear like a 
Scotchman’s visits, which arc generally made either to ask 
a favour or to gain some point of interest: but in truth I 
never was so deeply and so constantly engaged as at present, 
having had no vacation at all and hardly time for die ncccs- 
sar)' care of my health. I must therefore take the liberty in 
very few lines to request that your Ladyship will set your 
name and seal once more to the petition of the poor old 
Welch woman, whom I know to be really an object of charity, 
and for whom your name has already procured relief at the 
almoner’s office. 

I grieve that it was not in my power this autumn to 
pass any time with Lord Althorp at Boughton, or to see my 
friends at Twyford in my 'way from Wales.^ 

I most anxiously hope, that my Lord has enjoyed good 
health since 1 had the pleasure of seeing him, and that my 
much-esteemed friend Mr. Poyntz will soon shake off what¬ 
ever may remain of his late severe illness. 

I have spent a fortnight at Oxford, and was not displeased 
to find that the good men there seemed even to seek the 
company of one, whom they (very unjustly in their sense of 
the word) call a republican. I am, wnth unfeigned respect, 
Madam, 

Your ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Oripna/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

’ In an unirarcd letter to Shipley, Jones esphined tltat pressure of work had 
t^iuscd the long dchay in his writing .and now prevented his visit. Copies of Tk Mme 
and dn iistw cn were endowed. In hLs reply of 3 Nov., Shipley 

j-aid that he luid already bought tlte Litter, which he pralrcd. The invitation was 
renewed. 
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To Viscount AJthorp 


8 November lySi 


293. To Viscount Althorp 

Temple, 8 Nov. 1781. 

If so lively and agreeable a letter as I have received from 
St. Albans be nonsense^ what is sense, my dear lord, or where 
is it to be found ? The great maxim of epistolary writing 
{Ouicquid in hucenmY is so pleasing to me, that I prefer a 
letter from such a friend in such a style to all the gravity of 
all the philosophers in the world. Although your allegory of 
the fly be quite oriental and poetical, yet I must confess, that, 
if it had been in your po%vcr to settle here for a moment in 
your flight from Kent, you w'ould have been more likely to 
find cobivcbs (except among my law-books, which alone are 
in use) than honeysuckles', in plain English I have been and 
am w'orried wdth a variety of business, and begin to be 
seriously apprehensive for my health, especially for my eyes, 
which have a tendency, through relaxation, to be inflamed, 
if I use them too long at a sitting or by candle light.^ How 
happy should I be to partake of your domcstick amusements 
and contribute my little share to the agreeable recreations 
of a family which I so highly respect! but you assign the 
true reason, why^ it is impossible for me to leave this noisy 
metropolis and the noisiest part of it, Westminster Hall. I 
shall wait wdth impatience for your return; but greatly fear 
that all the rules of court will be absolute (as w’^e say) against 
you and your friends in parliament; nor will equity^ ov 
honour, or conscience, give you relief against a nomination 
so firmly established .3 But i quit a subject, which always 
gives me a sensation of acute pain, and fills me with boiling 
indignation. 

I stopped at Wimbledon Park on Sunday in my way from 
Mitcham, and was so fortunate as to meet Lady Spencer 

I Cicero —see Letter 135. 

^^hen he vras about four, a clothes hook had punctured his right eye, tvhich 
healed but bothered him all his life. 

^ Writing only nineteen days before the opening of parliament, Jones was using 
an elaborate legal metaphor to refer to Lord North, who had persisted as Prime 
Minister since Jan. 1770 despite several parliamentary defeats. The news of Corn¬ 
wallis s surrender reached London on 25 Nov., leading to a revulsion against the 
American War and eventually to North’s resignadon. 
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walking towards Rocliampton: my lord was out on horse¬ 
back and remarkably well. Need I say that I had a most 
agreeable walk? In truth, I so little tliought how time passed 
that I was Jialf an hour late for Lord Bathurst’s dinner, 1 
grieved that I could not stay at Wimbledon, and am vexed 
that I cannot spend an evening there, while this odious term 
lasts.—The account of your happiness was no more than 
what I foreknew and foretold, but it could not fail of adding 
happiness to 

yours ever affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Printed: Arbcrry, Asiatic Jones, p. 25 (extract) 

Text: Original 


294. To Samuel Parr 

Lamb’s Buildings, 29 Nov. 1781. 

My dear Parr, 

Your eloquent hgurcs -would give eyes to Tiresias himself, 
or compel him at least to use his tongue. The cause of my 
silence has been a weakness in my eyes, the remains of an 
inflammation in the summer, which makes it imprudent for 
me to read or write by the light of a candle, however shaded. 
In the day-time I am obliged to write and read immoderately, 
especially at present; and Arthur,^ to whom I could dictate, 
is in the countr}’ for his health. Of the Alcaic Ode to Liberty 
I have not one copy; but Paradise has engaged to re-print 
it, with notes, historical and explanatory.- I was forced to 
transcribe it myself for Bennet, but I cannot vozv find leisure 
to copy it. I send you, instead of it, a Pindaric ode, written 
almost extempore, on Lord Altliorp’s marriage. It is incorrect 
and careless, but full of fire. The translation of the Ode to 
Pyrrha was merely a whimsical contest with Milton, who 
professes to have rendered it *as near the Latin me.isurc as 
may heJ No, say I, you may approach nearer to the original 

• Pritcii.-ird. 

- Nc\'cr fintslistl, bcc.iusc of tlifir quarrel. See 329. 
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To Samuel Parr 


2g Ncvember I'jSi 


measure; and I give a proof.^ I did not send the Law tract 
to any but professional men; and this rule made me forget 
Hallifax, who was entitled to a copy; but the Civilian was 
merged, as we say, in the Divine.^ My lippitude, which pre¬ 
vented me from \vriting, prevented me also from reading 
Phileleutherus; but Paradise speaks highly of it, and has 
promised to read it to me. The style seems very masterly, and 
the sentiments just. I smiled at your exhortation to forgive 
the Americans ;3 but they will for^vc you, and if possible, your 
Country. I have been fighting your battles in many com¬ 
panies, and bearing ample testimony to your integrity. I find 
more difficulty" in supporting your reasons, especially your 
sheet-anchor—‘that we should unite in upholding Govern¬ 
ment, because our enemies arc so numerous and virulent.’ 
Whatl must we, because we have many misfortunes already, 
add to them the last and worst of human misfortunes, a 
despotism in substance, with freedom in shadow? This I 
cannot comprehend; but think that wise men ought to 
diminish, instead of increasing, the number and magnitude 
of their calamities. I will not exult on account of the late 
masterly stroke of Washington; but I confess, that I rejoice 
with an exceeding great joy.^ I heard much of your theses, and 
hope you will print them .5 I am ever happy to receive your 
letters, but cannot -write again till Christmas. Farewell! 

^Vhat slender paramour under a rosy cave 
Courts thee, sweetly bedew’d with liquid essences? 

Say, fair Pyrrha, for whom thou 
Bindst thy tresses of w.avy gold, 

* The Fifth Ode of Horace. Lib. I’. Jones included both his and Milton’s versions 
at the end of the letter. 

2 An Essay on Bailments, which he h.id not sent to Samuel Hallifax (i 733 ~ 9 °' 
D.N.B.), who had become Bishop of Gloucester in Oct. and was confirmed as 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 1789. 

3 Assuming the nom dc plume of Phileleutherus Norfolcicnsis, Parr based A Dis¬ 
course on the Late Fast (London, 1781) upon Luke xiii. 2-3. His last sentence read: 
They are yet fellow-creatures, whom you ought to pity, fellow-citizens whom you 
will be bound to support, fellow-Christians whom, under the penalt)' of final con¬ 
demnation, you are commanded to forgive.' 

♦ V ashington had planned the union of his army with Comte de Rochambeau s 
French force, joining Lafayette to besiege Yorktown on 28 Sept. After an unsuccess- 

ul attempt to escape, Cornwallis surrendered on i o Oct., and the war was effectively 
ended. ' 

5 For his LL.D., which he took that year. 
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To Samuel Parr 


In plainness elegant? Often, alas! will he 
Weep, and fondly bewail tliy mutability, 

Oft, rough with many tempests, 

View yon seas with astonishment, 

Who now, credulous youth, folds thee in ecstacy, 

Who thee, ever a kind, ct'cr a lovely maid 
Hopes, unmindful of breezes 
Fallacious! O unhappy, whom 
Thy strange beauty delights! Me on the holy wall 
Yon votive monument indicates here to have 
Hung my watery vestments 
To the stern God of Ocean. 

I add Milton’s translation of the same ode, for the sake 
of comparison. 

‘Quis multa gracilis te pucr in rosa.’ 

Hor. Lib. I. Od. 5. 

'Rendered almost ivord for ivordy ivitho 'ut rimCy according to the 
Latin measure^ as near as the language ivill permity by John 
Milton. 

‘What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odors, 

Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cat'c, 

Pyrrha? for whom bind’st thou 
In -wreaths thy golden hair, 

Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 
Unwonted shall admire! 

VTio now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 

Who always vacant, alwaj's amiable, 

Hopes thee of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 

To whom thou untry’d scem’st fair. Me in my vow’d 
Picture die sacred wall declares t'have hung 
IVIy dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern God of Sea.’ 


Prsr.tfit: P,trr, ircrla. i. 3 36-8; Shepperson, jeht: Piinidhi hkJ hvey Luctedi, 
pp.125-6 
Tixtt Purr 
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To Viscount Althorp 


I Dece!7:i!riy8i 


295. To Viscount Althorp 

Temple, One o’clock 
Saturday, i Dec. 1781. 

My dear lord, 

Pitt has this moment left me, and made me happy with 
an account of your speech.' O that both of you had been 
destined to speak to better men and in a better agel He tells 
me, you arc out of towm for a week; otherwise I should take 
my chance of seeing you to-morrow; and I shall not be able 
(having engagements) to sec you at Wimbledon, w'here, I 
suppose, you arc. Farewell! I must be busy indeed, when 
I have a pen in my hand, and can send you only a dozen lines 
from 

yours affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Origha!: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


296. To Lady Spencer 

[London] 3 Dec. 1781. 

Madam, 

I hope your Ladyship will cease to think \t possible for your 
commands ever to give me trouble: Obedience to them (I 
speak in all the sincerity of my heart) will give me real 
pleasure at all times; and \ am sorr}* you w^rite hypothetically 
by you send an opinion’, as if it were possible for me not to 
send one immediately: I would have \vritten instantly, but 
had company. I would rather be solicitor general to your 
Ladyship than to the Queen, or the King himself, if such 
measures are to be supported, as we see and lament. I 
request you to exercise supreme command over my time and 
my humble talents: it is the only absolute command that has 
the happiness of the species for its object. I have subjoined 

* Made on 30 Nov. on Thomas Pitt’s motion. Althorp agreed that -svithholding 
supplies for a short time -was necessary and proper, having been convinced by the 
sr^n^nts of Frederick Montagu (1733-1S00: D.K.B.), M.P. for Northampton- 

* V King tvas granted a supply. Pitt (i 737 - 93 - 

^ Chatham s nephevr and M.P. for Old Sarum 1774.-S4, -ivhen his loyalty 

him a peerage as the first Baron Camelford. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


my opinion on the case of the poor man at St. Albans. I sus¬ 
pect that he really signed the warrant of attornevj though 
he may have forgotten it. 

Mr. W. Pitt called on me on Saturday and gave me an 
account of my friend’s speech: as Pitt may assuredly say 
iweV to son pittorcy^ the approbation of so good an artist gavi 
me high delight. Lord Althorp’s clear understanding and 
sound judgement will not fail to make him an excellent 
debater; and all the rest is the cflect of habit, which he will 
insensibly acquire. The ancient orators used to counterfeit 
embarrassment in order to appear diffident and respectful 
to their audience; but Demosthenes himself w?.s really em¬ 
barrassed on his 6rst essay.^ Pitt told me that lord Althorp 
was in the countr}’’, or I would have called upon him, 
although I am much confined, and am labouring night and 
day to earn a little liberty in the holidays. I am, Madam, 
with unfeigned respect, 

your ever grateful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Oripm!: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


297. To Viscount Althorp 

Lamb Building, Temple, 13 Dec. 1781. 

My dear lord, 

Having at length wound up the clue of all my business for 
1781, and disburdened myself of my difficult and delicate 
work on the India judicature, I find myself (except a little 
cold and sore throat which I shall soon shake ofij as light 
as the runners in France, when their leaden soles are taken 
out of their shoes. 1 may now" sing To triumphe^ or To 
IJbertas: anything but To Bacchc^ w’ould not become a good 
Muslcman .3 As soon as I have finished the letters, which I 

' Upon Raplinel’s 5 r. Cecilia (in San Giovanni del Monte, Bolojrna), 

Corrcjjpio Bad said, ‘1 too am a painter.’ 

® He vras reported to have attempted to speak in tkc Ecclcsia as .a voting man, 
bnt to have failed from imperfect dcHver)* and tveak voice. 

^ In preparing his report on the Bengal judicature, Jones had quickly discovered 
that British lavryerr and judges in India seldom knew Arabic. Decisions relating to 
hlodcms recTc dependent upon tlie veracity of the v.-ho interpreted tbs 

appropriate lavra from the Arabic. As niisquot.ation could not be detected, injustice 
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To Viscount Althorp 


13 Decemiir lySi 


have in arrear, I will not read or write for a whole month, 
if I can help it; nor think of anything but poetry, musick, 
and entertaining subjects, unless Mrs. Poyntz, whom I shall 
probably see at Midgham, should wish me to read a little 
of M. de la Bleterie. 1 gave a song of mine, composed many 
years ago, to a musician named Mazzanti now in London 
he has set it to musick with infinite taste and expression, and 
I heard it sweetly sung yesterday by a pupil of his, a very 
pretty Grecian girl born at Smyrna, who entertained me also 
with some pathetick Turkish airs. As soon as this musick 
can be neatly copied, I will have the honour of presenting 
it to lady Althorp, and w'ill send it to Mrs. Poyntz. In the 
mean time will you, (in that respect only resembling a certain 
great man) 'consider vjhcn and how' we shall meet. I would 
call now, instead of scribbling, but am prevented by my 
chien de maJ dc gorge^ which will also, I fear, prevent my 
dining wdth Yorkc, as I had intended, if I had been much 
better this morning. If you go to-night to the Royal Society, 
perhaps I might flatter myself that you would come after¬ 
wards a little farther than Somerset house; if not, I will tr}' 
to have a glimpse of you to-morrow in St. James’s Place. On 
Tuesday we have a club, and arc to ballot for Mr. Elliot^ 
May we hope to see you ? 1 hear much of the manly sense, 
which your speech on Mr. T. Pitt’s motion contained: I 
always knew, that the clearness and soundness of your un¬ 
derstanding would make you a distinguished debater; but 
neither your sense and reason, nor that of any man living, will 
prevail in a countr)’’, •which is corrupt in the heart, and which 
is hastily sinking into the benumbing arms of despotism, 
the palsy of nations— 

—a dreadful quiet, liarsher far 
Than arms, a horrid interval of war .3 

■svas often done. Thus Jones set about translating Ibn al-MuIaqqin's Bughyat d- 
bahith, an authoritative and poetic treatise on tlie Shafiitc latv of inheritance. See 
Letter 302. 

Jones -was echoing Horace, Odes, iv. ii, 49-50 (‘lo iriumphe’, when incense was 
offered to^ the kindly gods upon Augustus’ coming home). 

' Ferdinando Mazzanti is listed in the British Union Catalogue of Early Music, 
but without dates. 

Edward Eliot (1727-1804: D.N.Dt) was M.P. for Cornwall i 775 “^‘!' 

WM weated Baron Eliot of St. Germans. Reynolds’s close friend, he was elected. 

Dryden, Astrxa Redux’, 11 . 3-4 (slightly misquoted). 
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To Edmund Cari~j:r:<ihi 

»> 


Such a nation dies a living death; and had I the amplest 
nossessions in itj I should prefer the use of the actual cautery 
to any opiates or palliatives. But den est fait —the gangrene 
has spread too far to be healed even by surgery. Farcwcllj 
my dear lord—I am ever 

entirelv yours 
W. Jones. 

Origm/tl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


298. To Edmund Cartwright 

[London] 20 Dec. 1781. 

Dear Sir; 

Since I received your obliging letter an interval of six 
months has elapsed, but in all that inteiwal, I have cither been 
deeply engaged in professional labours, or conBned by ill¬ 
ness: I have enjoyed no rest. At this moment I am slov;^ly 
recovering from a severe inflammatory disorder; yet your 
letter and your fine sonnets have remained constantly on my 
mind, and I now take up my pen to thank you most warmly 
for the pleasure which they have given me. i hope my friend 
Watson has seen the noble wreath of laurel wliich your 
animated muse has woven for him, I entreat you to send me 
the two others, which I long to seed The few copies which 
were printed of the Latin ode are so dispersed, that I have 
not one for myself, and would print a few more, if a learned 
friend of mine had not engaged to publish it with notes, 
historical and critical, for want of wdiich, it is in some parts 
obscure.2 You may depend on receiving one of the first 
copies that can see the light, and my seven Arnlnan poets 
will wait upon you as soon as the European dresses arc 
finished. I take the liberty to enclose an ode composed 'with- 

* Pr£sum.*ibly the untraced letter vras a reply to Letter zyo. The sonnets ■srtre 
published in Sinr.ets io Evtsnrr.t Mtn and an Ode ta t^e Earl of Efinghan (London, 

Jones bavin?: received preliminary copies. Sonnet IV was *To Dr. Watson* 
(p. 6). In addition in praising the man who was to Ixrcome Bishop of LhndatT the 
lo!!o*aing year, Caruvright had composed sonnets to William Hayley (i745-t8ao: 

who was himself to eulogise Jones in his Eteg) cn the Death cf the Ihnsrahle 
Si’- ifiliian y&ntt in 1795), the Duke of rdchntond, and oUicr men. His sonnet to 
)oT5H was on p. i, 

* Pamdi.'e. 
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To Thomas Maurice 


20 December i-jS! 


out preparation, and almost without any premeditation: it 
is the work of a few hours. In truth, when I attended the 
wedding, I had no thought of writing, but the young ladies 
would not hear of an excuse: you must therefore make all 
due allowance for poetry by compulsion. I am, &. 

Prir.ted: Teignmouth, i. 370-1 ; Cartwright, Memorial, pp. 34-; 

Text: Teignmouth 


299. To Thomas Maurice^ 


Temple, 20 December 1781. 

Dear Sir, 

Nothing but a severe illness, from which I am slowly re¬ 
covering, should have prevented me from acknowledging 
the receipt of your obliging letter. I grieve, that you should 
have called in vain at my chambers, and hope you make all 
due allowance for a professional man. How can you think 
any apolog}' necessar}' for what you mention to me? Among 
my acquaintance there arc unfortunately ver}' few clergy¬ 
men: to those, whom I know in London, I will not fail to 
speak of you and your wishes; and have already commissioned 
an active friend of mine to ask his clerical acquaintance, if 
they know of a vacant curacy in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don. I should think, that 1 conferred no small obligation 
upon any clerg}’man by recommending you; but, circum¬ 
stanced as I am, I fear I can be of little use to you. I will 

^rtainly omit no opportunity of showing how truly I am, 
Dear Sir, 

Your friend and hearty w^ell-wisher, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: Maurice, Memoirs, pt. 2, p. 155 


PnllL had studied at the Inner Temple, St. John's 

, , ^ University College. Stimulated towards Oriental scholarship 

t,- ^ upon a career, but in 170S the second Earl Spencer 

igcrv_r. - in Warwickshire. See hhlr.diar. Antiquities (London, 

Ar Pull 2 - *0 constantly cites Jones. Like Havlcy, he composed a memorial, 

Jcr.es nJr.A’”’ 'Y and Virtues if the Mensurable Sir WiUim 

and hie: frm.Y'’ Maurice frequently visited Jones and said that to know him 

character know the whole literary world; so e-xalted was his 

Character, and so ainoously sought after was his company' (pt. a, p. 139). 
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To Fiscount Althorj> 


300* To Viscount Althorp 

Univ. Coll., 5 Jan. 1782. 

0 k bcHa cosa di far nievteF This was my exclamation, mr 
dear lord, on the 12th of last month, when I found myself, 
as I thought, at Hberty to be a rambler or an idler or any 
thins I pleased; but my ma! di gahi took ample revenge for 
my abuse and contempt of it, when I wrote to you,= by con¬ 
fining me twelve days with a fever and quinsy; and I am now 
so cramped by the" approaching session at Oxford, that I 
cannot make any long excursion. 1 enclose my tragicaj song 
of a shepherdess going, like Ophelia, to drown herself, with 
Mazzanti’s musick, of which my opinion at present is, that 
the modulation is verj* artificial and the harmony good, but 
that Pergolcsi (whom the modern Italians are such puppies 
as to undeia'alue )3 would have made it more pathetick and 
hcan-rending^ if I may compose such a word. I long to hear 
it sung by Mrs. Poyntz? Pray, present the enclosed in my 
name to lady Althorp.—I hope, that I shall in a short time 
be able to think of you, when I read those charmims lines of 
Catullus', 



To Lady Spcnccr 


jg Tehrucry 11S2 


unless that pleasure be innocent^ both he and society must 
suffer; now what pleasures are more harmless, if they be 
nothing else than those afforded by polite arts and polite 
literature r Love was given us by the author of our being as 
the reward of virtue and the solace of care; but the base and 
sordid forms of arfijicial (which I oppose to nalural) society, 
in which we live, have encircled that heavenly rose with so 
many thorns, that the wealthy alone can gather it with pru¬ 
dence. On the other hand, mere pleasure, to which the idle 
are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and leaves a vacuity 
in the mind more unpleasant than actual pain, A just mixture 
or interchange of labour and pleasures appears alone con¬ 
ducive to such happiness, as this life affords. Farewell, I have 
no room to add my useless name, and still more useless pro¬ 
fessions of friendship. 

Orl^ir.cl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Pri-led: Teignmouth, i. 372-i 
Text: Original 


301. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, 19 Feb. 1782. 

Madam, 

I have been intending every morning, since your Lady¬ 
ship came to town, to pay* my respects to you; but have been 
prevented by* idle visitors or by* business. May* I hope that 
you will sign the enclosed petition for the Easter charity.'" 
Apologies, I know, to y*our Ladyship are needless, but no 
sufficient apologies for tliis trouble could be made by. 
Madam, 

Your much obliged and grateful Seiv'ant 
W. Jones. 

I hope to meet lord Althorp at the club, 

Origirral: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


To FiscoufU AJihorp 


I lUrch iyS 2 


302. To Viscount Althorp 

Lamb’s Buildings, i March 1782. 

My dear lord, 

A thousand congratulations on the noble part, %vhich you 
nobly took in the noblest of debates and on the success of 
your exertions! Some of your members less engaged in the 
debate, and consequently less fatigued than yourself, sent 
notes to me immediately after the division.* I grieve that our 
several occupations prevent our seeing more of one another; 
and I leave town next Wednesday for six weeks. Do you 
dine to-morrow with Mr. Walsh, (I know he meant to ask 
you) or on Sunday with the best of Bishops,^ or on Tuesday 
with the club? At all or any of those places I should be 
happy to meet you. I could not attend the Royal Societj* 
last night, and am prevented this evening from paying my 
respects to Lady Spencer: in the morning I can seldom leave 
my chambers. Let me recommend to you my friend Hawke’s 
pamphlet, called A Seaman s Remarks on the British Ships of 
the Linc‘S> it is very interesting, very authcntick. I have read 
lord Stair, and, on better evidence than his, believe his 
reasoning on the finances to be just in a lower key,^ Nothing 
but peace can preserve us; but how can it be attained ? The 
Americans will not desert the French, nor ou^ht they; espe¬ 
cially after the signal done by their allies at Old York. There 
is but one remedy: abandon for ever all idea of American 
dependence\ declare them independent States, and open a 

’ On i:7 Feb. a re':oIution had been moved by Gen. Seymour Conway (i 7 » 9 “ 9 S; 

M.P. for Bury, 1775-S4. The Kin|r would lx: asked to listen to the Com¬ 
mons' advice that reconciliation l>c sought with the .-Votcricanj. Althorp's speech 
seconded the resolution, which passed without a division after North’s opposition. 
It v.-a3 especially important, in that it tvas the essence of one that had been defc.atcd 
193-154 on iz Feb. 

^ Shipley. 

p Martin Bbden n,awkc*5 pamphlet (London, i/Sa), in the form of a letter com¬ 
piled front his father’s records of t75<j-Si. 

John Dalr)-mplc (1710-59: D.tC.B.), fifth Earl of Stair, had opposed the re- 
prc5Mve Irgi<l:<tion which helped Ic.ad to the American revolt, lie wrote several 
pioomy pamphlets, monly on finances. Jones probably me.int C'-'inW/nt/ietf 
nrn, (0 Mr Fixing iht SuppUts, the iFa'.s and .’fr.svr, and the Taxes jctril.e 7 VarxySs 
(London, tpSi). " 
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To Viscount Althoi'p 


2 March iy82 


general treaty of pacification. It is possible (if God pleases) 
that such a measure may restore our prosperity, with our con¬ 
stitution qucc jam nulla est'P and convince our Tor)' court 
that their principles arc the seeds of Ruin. 

March 2. The king’s answer has just been reported to 
me: it is, I find, in substance—T do not want your advice, 
and will take such measures as to Me shall seem proper.’— 

I make no comment.- I send you a book, which I do not 
desire you to read; the preface, however, is short .3 In return, 
will you have the goodness to send back my Letter to Sir 
Jajnes Eyre^ with which, I am sure, you must have been long 
tired} I wish to lend it to a person, to whom I can refuse 
nothing, except my approbation of his sentiments and his 
connexions, good Lord Batliurst.^ I send back the India 
report with many thanks: the observations are pointed and 
forcible. 51 feel and know myself capable of doing some good 
in Asia to the miserable natives, and I should like to see the 
country, and give the finishing stroke to my oriental know¬ 
ledge; but be assured, my dear lord, that, if the system of 
government, which has insulted common sense and manli¬ 
ness for tlie last twenty years, be unchangeable or unchanged, 
I mill not grow old in England. —Mr. Laurens was with me 

’ Cicero, De OJF.ciis, i. xi. 35. 

- The King, of course, had been less direct, saying: ‘in pursuance to your advice, 
I shall take such measures .as shall appear to me to be most conducive to the restora¬ 
tion of harmony bettvesn Great Britain and the revolted Colonies.’ 

3 The MahoTr.edar. Lave of Succession to the Properf} of Intestates (London, printed 
by Nichols for Dilly, lySr), Jones’s attempt to secure justice for Indian Moslems, 
had been translated from Pococke’s Aleppo manuscript in the Bodleian. He included 
a Roman transliteration and an engraving of the original Arabic ‘to habituate the 
student of eastern languages to the reading of old Arabian manuscripts’. The 
transliteration was based on the original principle (though representing writing 
rather than speech) that ‘every consonant and /ovg vowel’ be represented ‘by a char¬ 
acter invariably appropriated to it; so as to giw ensery full sound its ovx spedfcl 
symboV (Preface). 

^ This untraced work may have been a privately printed covering letter to Eyre, 
the Chancellor s close friend, to which the also untraced Indian report by Jones was 
attached. If so, Eyre rather than Hargrave was Thurlow’s friend who had asked 
Jones to draw up the report. 

April 17S1 a Secret Committee of the Commons had been established to 
review the Indian situation, beginning with the Carnatic war. The Committees 
British India was in danger. Heniy Dundas (i742-i8tt’ 
iff'-B-), first Viscount Melville and Lord Advocate 1775-S3, was the chairman. 

e report was brought up in the Commons on 27 June. However, Jones may have 
meant his own Indian report. 
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To Benjamin Franklin 


yesterday for t\vo Jhoiirs: he talks divinely.* Did you know 
that the Americans had nourishing settlements seven htindred 
miles from the coast? Every man among them is a soldier, 
a patriot —Subdue such a people! The king may as easily 
conquer the moon or wear it in his sleeve. Farewell my dear 
lord. Kingdoms and states change; but my affectionate regard 
for you can have no revolution. 

Onp'nn/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

PrtsuJ: Arberry, ‘New Light on Jones’, p. 680 (extracts); Cannon, 'Jones 
and Franklin’, p. 35 (extract) 

Taxi: Original 


303. To Benjamin Franklin 

London, 5 March 1782. 

My dear and venerable friend, 

I had the pleasure yesterday of receiving your message 
contained in your letter to an amiable young lady.* The 
translation, which you mention, I will do my best to procure, 
and will send it by the first opportunity. By the word repeat^ 
which you use, I fear you had honoured me with a letter, 
which I have not received: this I should think a heavy loss, 
as evety line of yours is valuable. My friend of Virginia must 
vtxy soon set out for his State, of whicli he will be an excel¬ 
lent citizen. Should I accompany him, I shall again have the 
happiness of enjoying your conversation at Passy, I have no 
wish to grow old in England; for, believe me, 1 would rather 
be a peasant with freedom than a prince in an enslaved 
country. You will have heard, before vou receive this, that 
on the morning of the 28th February there was a majority 
of nineteen in the house of commons for a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities against the Americans; and an address was presented 
on the first of this month conformably to that vote: the king’s 
answer was in substance ‘I do not want your advice, and will 
do as I please:’ the precise words were reported yesterday, 
when the opposition, affecting to consider the ansxvcr as a 

* licnrj* L.'sunir,!! ftyz4.~^z: former P.a-sidentof the Amenran Coogrc'<:. 

bad IvsK in the To'verfrom tjSo to 31 Dee, 17S1, He had Keen ti'hzxd in exchange 
far Cornwallis, but wtts not de-awd for another four months. 

* P,t3vsmahly Ckorgiana Shij>Iey. 

t ^ j ^ r 


To \yames\ Senric 


5 March X7S2 


full compliance, moved and carried without a division, first, 
an address of thanks for such compliance, and, next, a resok- 
tiou that, ‘whoever should advise the king to continue offen¬ 
sive war against the Americans, or attempt their reduction 
by force, would be highly criminal and an enemy to his 
country.’I There is, I find, a translation of Anacreon in verse, 
under the name of Addison it is rather scarce, but, if pro¬ 
curable, shall be sent to you. 

Orkinali American Philo'opKical Society, Philadelphia 

Printed: Sliepperson, Tohn Paradise and Lucy Ludzaell, pp. 154-5 (extract); 

Cannon, ‘Jones and Franklin’, p. 34 
Text: Original 


304. To [James] Searle 

London, 5 March 1782. 

My dear Sir and much-respected friend. 

This comes from one of your fellow-travellers from Paris 
to Brussels last autumn twelvemonth. He wrote a long letter 
to you soon after his return to England, but, doubting 
whether you have received it, he makes this verj’ short .3 The 
papers, on which you did him the honour to desire his ob¬ 
servations, he has perused with equal attention and pleasure; 
but has not yet been able to copy his remarks; which he will 
transmit to you by the next safe hand. He is not without hope 
of meeting you again; perhaps, in America; for you may be 
assured, iJiat, if the present system of government here be 
unchanged, he will not live to old age in this island. On the 
morning of the 28th February there was a majority of nine¬ 
teen in the house of commons for a cessation of hostilities 
against the Americans; and an address was presented on the 
first of this month conformably to that vote: the kings 

* There had been only -vreak opposition to this resolution, and there trere joyous 
demonstrations in the streets when it was passed. 

® John Addison’s Ji orhs of Anacreon, 'Translated into English Verse, nmik Notes 
(London, 1735), probably the translation mentioned in the second sentence of 
Letter 303. Frankhn may have received from Jones the copy of The Mahomedan Lav: 
of Succession which was in his librarj'. 

3 Searle (1733-97: D.A.B.) had been sent to Europe by Pennsylvania as a special 
^voy seeking a loan of ,^200,000, mainly for military supplies. A member of the 
American Congress, he had been accompanied by Jones in Oct. 1780. 
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5 ^f^;rd tjSs 


To Fiscouitt Aith&rp 


answer was in substance ’I do not want rour advice, and 
will do ns I pleased the precise words were reported yester- 
day. W'hcn tlie opposition, affecting to consider the answer 
as "a fiill compliance, moved and carried without a division, 
first, an address of thanks for such compliance, and, next, 
a rmhahn that, ‘whoever should advise the king to continue 
offensive war against tlic Americans, or attempt their reduc¬ 
tion by force, would be highly criminal and an enemy to his 
country.’ 

Your highly respectable friend received your letter, but is 
restricted from writing.’ 

Origioa/: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


305. To Viscount Althorp 

[London] Tuesday morning, y March 1782. 

Approve^ my dear lord! I applaud, I venerate your conduct: 
I raise it to the skies. Approbation is far too cold for my 
feelings. The papers of this morning ascribe to you many 
noble sentiments, but they put into your mouth one word, 
one cnly^ which I must be frank enough to say I ctnuwt 
approve; I mean sovereign as applied to the king: now the 
king is constitutionally, (that is, in the old sense derived 
from the abrogated feudal relation.) our lord^^ but the legisla¬ 
ture only is our sovereign : Sliakcspear and the liturgy are of 
e^unJ authority in tliis ease, that is, of no authority: I speak 
as a constitution lavsyer .—I smiled at your opening my book 
in the Arahick part.^ Did not you take it for Welch, as it came 
from a Welch dreuiteer. By the way. as you know me to be 
a linguist, you wall not be surprised at the inclosed translation, 
or rather paraphrase, from the Japanese language\ for which 
you will think the fire the propercst place. I take the liberty’, 
(excuse my using such a courtly phrase; it slipped from me) 
of sending you another copy of my Indian epistle, with addi¬ 
tions, and corrections:^ I shall not w.ant it these six weeks. 

* Ptvf'.ibly I..n«rcnr, who w.-!!; net Vet acquitted of the against hitn. Jor.f! 

addiri cd 304. *by favour of Mr. Henrv* I-nircnV. 

* T/:f tfr.c cr^f.'CtVrrrVv. 

s Neither tfe JapartKc paraphraw nor Jones's fndj'.vti report k at Altbcrp. 
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To Edmund Burke 


17 March 1782 


The sketch of my life, &c at the end, is an imitation of 
Tully’s agreeable narrative at the end of his Brutus, Farewell 
my dear friend, whom I esteem and respect in equal degree. 

Origina/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


306. I'o Edmund Burke 
University College, Oxford, 17 March 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

It was my earnest wish to see you for a few minutes at 
least before I left London, and my fixed intention to take my 
chance of finding you at home and disengaged; but I was 
detained in my chambers morning after morning, and obliged 
at last to send you my Mnhomedan Iwat-iract^ without having 
leisure even to write a line, till I found an interval of rest at 
this place. What 1 had to say was, in a fe\v -words, this:— 
nothing could be more flattering, nothing more honourable to 
me, than the design which you kindly intimated of employing 
my humble pen, in drawing part of the bill for the further 
improvement of the English judicature i n I ndia; for, although 
I am very' sensible how little such assistance will be wanted, 
yet a call of that nature from a committee so enlightened 
as that, of -u'hich you are a member, must be considered by 
me as the highest honour I ever received. Nevertheless, my 
situation is such, and my appointment to an India judgeship 
depends so entirely on one man, tvhose temper and disposi¬ 
tion you well know (I mean the chancellor), that common 
prudence forbids me either to accept or decline the honour 
which you proposed, until I can discover his sentiments in 
regard to the bill itself, and to such measures as may be 
taken concerning the Chief Justice.^ Either I must wholly 
resign, as I am strongly inclined to do, all thoughts of the 
East, or I must accommodate myself, as far as an honest 

* Mainly because the Governor-General and Council had been influencing the 
Mayors Court at Calcutta, the Supreme Court had been established. tMien Sir 
i-hjah Impey (1731-1809: D.N.B.), the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, ac¬ 
cepted the lucrative place of President of the Sadar DiwanT Adalat under the 
cxeciuue go\ernment, Gen. Smith and others charged that the Court no longer 
Kired us purpose and that Impey should be recalled for questioning about Nanda 

umars death. On 3 May 1782 Smith successfully moved the recall. 
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To Edmund Burlr 


man ought, to the inclinations of him who alone seems to 
have the power of sending me thither. On my return from 
the circuit, I sliall probably gain some light in regard to his 
intentions; but if the sessions should end, and I should still 
remain, like Homer’s 'Man in a Dream,’ pursuing vsithous 
approaching^ and continue in a state of ruinous suspeusse, I 
shall certainly abandon all idea of the judgeship, and ‘deep 
as ever plummet sounded, shall drown my Persian books.’- 
J will not say, to answer no purpose, what I would not say, 
because it is not true, to answer any purpose, that my happi¬ 
ness depends on obtaining the appointment; but I must say, 
that all my rc.isonablc aims in life depend on being relieved 
from the tmeertain state in w'hicii I h.ave been kept near four 
years. The judgeship in Bengal, which nothing but my early 
predilection for eastern matters could liave induced me to 
apply for, has ver)' nearly been the golden apple which has 
made me lose the chase in my profession. It has prevented 
my attendance in Westminster-Jiall, and excluded me from 
a number of causes, to my certain knowledge, in which I 
should odicrwise have been employed. 1 still keep my ground 
in AVales, (where I have long been at the head,) and advance 
slowly but certainly in England; nor should I despair of 
recovering my lost ground at Westminster, if 1 could obtain 
a decision, however adverse. A refusal, how peremptor}" and 
harsh soever, for no cause assigned, or for any assignable 
cause, would be a prize of twent}' thousand pounds, com¬ 
pared witli the dreadful blank in my life, which is left by tills 
cold indecision, so unexampled, and, I must add, so iin- 
dcsciwed; for 1 cannot but know, (and it were a mean afl'ccta- 
tion to dissemble what I knoxv to be true,) that my particular 
studies and turn of mind would enable me to be useful in 
Bengal, and perhaps make discoveries of importance to the 
British government; and when 1 compared the judgeship, 
from its effects on me, to the golden apple of Hippomcncs, 
I was far from insinuating that gold is by any means my 
principal object ,3 for I believe, that the greatest part of my 

* Hector '.na Wnfi pur$uosl by AebiUet (///-■.•./, \xu. ;99-101). 

* See 27S. 

5 Apbrtjdke pav-e Hippomcne^ 0 pif: of three ftolden apple*!, which he dropped 
ta hb rare vrkh At-ilanta (with death for him if he !wt). When slve stopped to pick 
them up, she Itw; and had to iiwrry httn. 
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To Edmund Burke 


ij March IJ82 


savings would be spent in purchasing oriental books, and 
in rewarding (not as government has rewarded me for ‘Nadir 
Shah’) the translators and interpreters of them. I should re¬ 
mit part of my fortune in manuscripts instead of diamonds, 
and my university would ultimately have the benefit of 
them.^ To any man of business but yourself, I would not 
even allude to my literary projects; because I well know the 
value which the persons now in power are pleased to set on 
tliem; and the chancellor is a professed contemner of every 
thing graceful or ornamental in writing. From what I have 
said you will easily conclude, that when I hinted to you my 
preference of a seat in the Sedr Adalet to a place in the 
supreme English court, I had no view to a larger salary.^ 
Indeed, if that appointment were continued, and I could 
obtain it, the salary of a puisne judge w'ould amply content 
me. I should prefer that situation on account of the use 
which I could make in it, of Arabic and Persian, in explain¬ 
ing the Mahomedan law; and I would rather sit alone with 
the sole responsibility for my conduct, than have the pain 
of contending with other judges, or incur the disgrace of 
yielding to their impetuosity; but I perfectly agree with you 
in thinking that the president of the Sedr Adalet should sit 
only like a recorder in a corporation, and should by no means 
have a sole deciding voice on appeals from the provinces. 
I freely confess that no profit on earth could induce me to 
bear so vast a load on my reason and conscience, or to trust 
myself with so enormous a power. I will conclude this letter, 
which is much longer than I intended to write, or than you, 
I fear, will have time to read, w'ith a little philological remark 
on the word Sedr^ which may be properly pronounced, but 
is inelegantly written, Suddcr\ since it is a monosyllable with¬ 
out an u and with a single d. The word is Arabic; and, as it 
signifies the breast, I was for some time at a loss to know what 
was meant by the breast or bosom of judicature', but I met the 
other day with this expression in an Arabian poet, contem¬ 
porary with Mahomed:—‘Death sat on the Sedr, or point, 

* He did expend large sums on translators, informants, and manuscripts. 
Ultimately the India OfBcc Librar}" received the precious documents, though he 
intended the Royal Sociew to have them until his return to London. See Letter 571. 

^ The Sadar Diwanl Adalat was the highest provincial court of appeal in civil 
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/ /ffrii lyHs 


To Edmund Burke 


of hfs javelin/ where the scholiast observes, that the rd^kest 
OT f:rsi pi 7 r{ of iviy thing is called its Sedr. By Sedr Diwaftci 
Jdd/cti therefore, is meant the supreme court of civil judica¬ 
ture annexed to the oj/tre of Divan. I ought to apologize for 
having intruded so long upon your time, the value of which, 
to the public and to your friends, I well know; and be 
assured, that no man more sincerely venerates your talents 
and virtues than, Dear sir, 

Your ever faithful friend, and obedient servant, 
W. Jones. 

We have strong rumours here of an intended change of ad¬ 
ministration, in which the chancellor is said to be deeply 
concerned.* I shall join the circuit at Hereford next Thurs¬ 
day, and hope to see you in London in Easter Term. 

OHpnai: Wcntwortlv Woodhoutc Muniment?, ShcfTicld 
Printed: Burke, Ccrrapcndence, cd. Fitzwilliam and Bourkc, ii. 454-9; and 
Cinnon, ‘Jones and Burke’, p. 175 (extract) 

Te.vl: Original 


307. To Edmund Burke 

Lincoln’s Inn New Square 
Monday, i April [1782]. 
Sir, 

W’hcn, I had last the honor of seeing you, you mentioned 
a desire of having some Copies of the Papers which were 
published by order of the East India Company in rela¬ 
tion to the Case of Paul Benfield.-—In Consequence of the 
Einquirics I made at the India House, four copies of those 
%vhich I now send were delivered at my Chambers. My 
attendance on the Circuit prevented their being sent to you 
as early as they ought to have been. I have not troubled 

* Thurlovr b.ad made overture? to Charles Watson-Wen worth (r 730—5 1: D.N.B.), 
?fcor,d Marquis of R.xkin'rhatn. North announced his resiVnation in the Commons 
on io Marrh, tieforc a rerolution dissolvini? the Ministry could lx; moird. On 
37 March, Kockinghani joined Shelburne, rvho hccamc the Secretary of State for 
Uome .*\tTain:, in a coalition. 

® Ber.feld (d. 1P to: D.N. ll.), recalled frotn NIadras hy the Company in 1 777, ms 
faeSti}! charge? over ht*. loan to the Na-vrab of tlie Carnatic, 'xhrreby ht had amassed 
a huge fortune. Ultimately he avas cleared, returning to Madras. 
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To Fiscotmt Althor-p 


6 -April I'j82 


you with more than one Copy, because it does not seem to 
me that they actually answer your description. I have, how¬ 
ever, examined the Public Proceedings upon that Subject 
at the India House, and cannot find in the Minutes an Order 
for any other Publication whatever. I remember indeed a 
Paper which, at the desire of Admiral Pigot,i I compiled, 
and which contained the several Charges preferred in the 
General Court against Mr. Benficid, with a State of the Pro¬ 
ceedings and some Obser\mtions upon them. It was printed 
by Parker, and several Copies of it were dispersed those 
W'hich remained were deliver’d to the Admiral, who I think 
must have some of tliem now in his possession. 

I hoped on Saturday to have had the honor of seeing you 
to express how sincerely and entirely I congratulate with you 
and the Nation on the happy revolution in the System of 
Administration,^ and personally to assure you of the respect 
wdth which I am, Sir, 

Your obedient and very humble servant 
Wm. Jones. 

Original: WenUvorth Woodhouse Muniments, Sheffield 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, pp. 175-6 
Text: Original 


308. To Viscount Althorp 

Cardigan, 6 April 1782. 

My dear lord, 

Having just heard, that the post goes hence this morn¬ 
ing, I seize the first pen that comes to hand, and sit down to 

* Hugh Pigot became a Lord of the Admiralty in Rockingham’s 

Ministry. As Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, he assumed command at 
Jamaica in July. 

^ Report of the Committee of Correspondence, Confirmed by the Court of Directors, 
Together vdth the Proceedings of the Court in November and December Last Relative 
to Mr. Benfield [London, 1780]. William Parker (d. 17S4), a Fleet Street printer, 
vras Stationer to the Admirity and a Common Councilman of Farringdon Ward 
Without. 

3 Jones apparently did not know of Burke’s appointment as Paymaster-General 
of the Forces and Prity Councillor on 30 March. He had delayed beginning the 
Welsh circuit, in order to learn whether the political changes would have any im¬ 
mediate effect upon his own career. The variation from his usual schedule—he should 
have been at Oxford and so would have received his mail addressed there—-was to 
have major consequences. See Letter 317. 
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To Fiscount Ahhorp 


scribble ns nuich as the importunity of clients and the general 
hurty of the sessions will allow me. You will easily imagine^ 
tliat I must have been extremely engaged, since I have not 
even sent you a line from the marshes of Wales or from its 
mountains, according to my intended Ciceronian plan of dis¬ 
patching letters continually, however short, on all occur¬ 
rences likely to interest or amuse you. In truth I have been 
for near a month, in perpetual hot water, and have gained 
what you know to be the last of my objects, so much money 
that 1 can hardly count it; but I declare with perfect truth, 
that I would not submit to this life, in the country and the 
metropolis, for many years together, if I were certain of 
receiving an hundred guineas every day. What would forty 
thousand a year avail me, (supposing wealth to be the means^ 
not the end^ of passing through life honourably and happily) 
if! were to sacrifice he.ilth and comfort, never or seldom to 
sec those whom I love or respect, and to consume all my 
vacant hours with many whom I dislike or despise? I am 
delighted with my profession, but disgusted with the pro¬ 
fessors, ver}' few of whom have any publick principle or any 
view but that of exposing to sale in the best market their 
faculties and their voices. This opinion of them must proceed 
from a conviction of its justness; for my success, as well as 
my disposition, makes it impossible for me to be suspected 
of spleen. In such company, however, as I have lately been 
condemned to keep, I have forborn to triumph and exult 
openly, as I did internally with exceeding joy, at the glorious 
Victoty wliich the constitution, almost at its last gasp, has 
obtained over a monstrous government compounded of 
tymnny and folly. When I was congratulated indeed, at die 
judge’s table, on your appointment, 1 answered, 7 ‘cu have 
cause 10 congi‘atnhi$e your Couf:ny\ and I join you most 
heartily in that costgratulafion. An unjirindplcd Scotch lawyer 
then present, w'as pleased to assert, 'that political language 
had ttva diakers, one ministerial, the other of opposition; 
that all governments would urge the necessity of their being 
suppe-rteJ^ and that all oj>positions, <chi/e they continued sueh^ 
would declaim on liberty, undue influence, ruinous measures, 
and the like.’ I despised the doctrine too mucli to confute it, 
while I was better employed in eating my turkey; but you 
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To Viscount Althorp 


6 April i'j 82 


see, my dear lord, the tendency of these envenomed tenets; 

I St by confounding all distinction between truth and false¬ 
hood, virtue and profligacy, to abate the general confidence 
of mankind in the professions and efforts of the best men; 
and 2dly to strangle at its birth the -particular confidence of 
the nation in the nev) government; which that confidence alone, 

I am bold to say, (next to the blessing of God on their en¬ 
deavours,) can render permanent or prosperous. I expected 
the gazette last night, but our papers are not come, and I 
must take it from a common newspaper of 28 March, that 
you are one of the stars in the constellation now rising so 
auspiciously in our political firmament. May the constella¬ 
tion be as durable as it is brilliant! and, above all, may 
harmony prevail in it,* as perfect as that, which Pythagoras 
imagined to be caused by the celestial orbsl^ In plain prose, 
nothing can prcscr\'c you but the most cordial union and the 
most entire co-operation; and nothing can shake you but 
dissention: on that only your fallen adversaries, and the 
whole Scotch party, found their hopes (in which they appear 
sanguine) of your dissolution in less than a year. Disappoint 
them, my dear lord, for the love of our countr}', of peace, and 
of liberty, and prevent, if you can, the discussion of those 
points, on which many of our friends will never agree. Some 
of these counties talk of addressing the King with thanks for 
removing his former ministers, and of resuming their peti¬ 
tions to parliament for all their popular objects^—I said 
to them—for God’s sake do not load administration at this 
important moment with multiplicity of matter: assist them to 
settle America, India, the islands, the nav)*, the army, the 
finances; when their great objects in those branches of 
government shall be attained, they are bound by every tie, 
to bring back the constitution to its first principles, &c. This 
my Scotch friend will call ministerial language: it is, I am 

* On 30 March the Lord Commissioners of the Treasurj’ trere named—Rocking¬ 
ham, Lord John Cavendish (1732-96: D.N.B.), James Grenville (1742-1825—^^ 
Baron Glastonbury’), Frederick Montagu, and Althorp. Jones knew that the coalition 
between Rockingham and Shelburne was fragile, and had often observed the deep 
divisions within the WTiigs. 

2 His elaborate theory of the music of the spheres. 

3 Especially Middlesex, his own county. Another petition from delegates of the 
associated counties had been brought up in the Commons on 2 April and had been 
ordered to He on the table. 

Vb4-^1L44, a, 
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To discount Afihorp 


sure, the language of ever)’ man, the end of whose politicks 
is publick security and rational freedom. My own system, 
contained in my little Alcaick, will ever remain unaltered; 

I am free to own, that, if peace were obtained abroad, I 
should prefer the horrors of civil war (though 1 have much 
to lose) to the enormous prevalence of monarchical or arhio- 
tratkal power; and I wish to God, that ever}' elector of 
Britain had as bright a bayonet as mine, with as much resolu¬ 
tion as 1 feel myself to possess; but, with all this Cato 7 nnn 
sternness, I pronounce it absolute madness in all such, as 
shall obstruct the views of the present government in pro¬ 
curing peace on the least disadvantageous terms. On these 
subjects I cannot help recollecting a passage of our friend 
Tully, which I will take the libert)' to set down: ‘Hacc sunt, 
qua; tuenda prlncipibus et vel capitis pcriculo defendenda 
sunt; religioites^ atispicia^potcitatcs maghiraimim^ saiams aucto- 
Tiun^ kges^ V20S niajorum^ judicia^ jurisdiciio^ fides^ provheiit^ 
sociij imperii latts^ res mflilaris^ tcrarium'. harum rcrum tot 
atque tantarum esse defensorem et patronum magni est 
animi magnaeque constantiae.’^ Had Tuily been a Briton, 
he would have added, in his enumeration, commerce^ which 
to us is so dear an object; and, had he been less aristocratical 
than he was, he would have added popuJi fuajcsuis —To all 
these objects in general, and particularly the ,€rarif( 772 , you 
will now, my dear lord, feel both the inclination and the 
necessity of attending with the full exertion of those parts 
and that clear understanding, which you possess; and if, 
with your affluence and signal domcstick felicity, you have 
the resolution to toil (for w'ithout toil what excellence can be 
attained?) for the publick benefit and your own just fame; 
if, surrounded with roses and violets, you can submit to 
gather thorns and tread upon brambles, that )’our countr}’ 
and species may pluck the fruit of libert}' and safety, I will 
not say (what would border upon profaneness and absurdity) 

' ‘Now this '“Pcatcs with Honour” h.u the following foundations, thr follovsdni; 
dtJWnts, which our leaders ought to protect and defend even .at the risk of life itself; 
tfligJOU! oli:cr.*.ances, the auspice?, the powers of the m.igistratcs, the .authority of 
the Senate, the laws, ancestral custom, criminal and civil jurisdiction, credit, our 
provinces, our aliscs, tlsc prestige of our gos'cmment; the army, the Treasury. To 
lx a defender and an advocate of so many and so itnporam intcretts requires an 
cvaltcd spirit, fptat ability, and great resolution’ (Prt> Scnhi ah i, 9S-9). 
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To Lady Spevccr 


12 April 17S2 


that you will be more than mortal, but that you will be, 
though mortal, cherished by mankind and revered by all 
ages. The first object rcUgiones belongs to our incomparable 
friend the Bishop of St, Asaph; to me will belong hges^ mos 
majorum^ judkia^ jurisdiction and, perhaps, provincial for, I 
am very ready (as I need not repeat) to traverse immense 
seas and burning sands, desiring only that the Chancellor 
will say 2 ks or No^ and declaring, with perfect coolness, that, 
if he will not put me out of suspenscn I will put myself out 
of it, and will accept a noble offer that has been made me 
by the noblest of men,’ among whom I may not on\y plead 
causes, but make laivs, and write them on the bank of my 
own river under my own oak.—Of this I speak obscurely 
at present; and, if it were proper to say more, I should be 
prevented by the notice, which I have just received, that the 
post is going out.—Farewell, my dear lord. I shall be at 
University College on the 15th and at London on the 17th 
where I will soon see you. To-morrow I will write to lady 
Spencer, whom I lament that I have seen so seldom since 
Christmas. Lady Althorp, I hope, is in perfect health. Mr. 
Bingham and I missed one another at Oxford.^ Adieu! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Arbcrr)', Asiatic Tones, p. 17 (extract); and ‘New Light on Jones’, 
pp. 677, 680 (extracts) 

Text: Original 


309. To Lady Spencer 
Castle Madoc near Brecon, 12 April 1782. 

Madam, 

I fully intended at Cardigan, where I expected fewer 
causes than usual, to have the honour (after congratulating 
my country on the signal triumph obtained by rational 
liberty and good sense over a system of tyranny and folly) 

J Laurens -svas one (see Letter soijj another, undoubtedly Arthur Lee. The oak 
might have been part of the Paradises’ Virginia estate. 

2 Richard (1764-1839), Althorp’s brother-in-law and M.P. for St. Albans 
1790-1800. He became the second Earl of Lucan in 1799 and was one of the twenty- 
eight original representative peers from 1801. 
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Tis Lady Spencer 


to congratulate your Ladyship in particular on the same 
glorioiis event, and on the noble part, which my incom- 
parable friend has taken in it; but the same laborious course 
of iifcj which prevented me from paying my respects to Lord 
Spencer and your I^adyship, since I had the pleasure of 
spending a day at Wimbledon, put it out of my power, 
during the circuit, to write more than one letter, -which our 
young statesman and patriot has, I hope, by this time re¬ 
ceived. I am sensible, that this course of life deprives me 
of many pleasures, and of much charming society, that my 
healdi too suffers by it, and that I see mankind in no 
favourable point of view, but to all these inconveniences 1 
cheerfully submit (and I speak without parade) from the 
consciousness of having done, and of doing, some good to 
the injured and oppressed, and from the hope of doing more. 
Your Ladyship can hardly conceive the abject state of vas¬ 
salage to which the peasantry* and lower yeomanry* of the 
counties, tlirough which I pass twice a year, arc reduced, or 
the cruel insults and injuries, which they ai'c forced to bear: 
I will not affect your exquisite scnsibilit}* by repeating par¬ 
ticular cases which I have heard proved upon oath. I wish 
all the Welch gentlemen were in any degree comparable to 
the excellent man, in whose house 1 now sit, in my way to 
London: he spends a large fortune liberally, and, having 
passed his youth actively as major of the Pembrokeshire 
mililia, dedicates his declining life to the duties of an upright 
magistrate, the improvement of agriculture, and the benefit 
of the indigent: so good a man must necessarily be, as Mr. 
Powell is, a good Whig.* I know many such in these counties, 
and some in other parts of the island; and this knowledge 
cannot but add to the strong tincture of republican principles 
(consistent with the kingly office properly understood) of 
which I cannot divest myself; for I cannot find that virtue, 
honour, or good sense, are conferred by p.itcnt or descend 
like heirlooms in great families, nor can I discover any sub¬ 
stantial difference between man and man but a difference 
in those qualities, which arc attainable equally by the prince 
and the peasant. These principles arc as remote from lawless 

* Powell (cl. iroS), the la^t direct m.tle heir of the of Cznle 

Ma'toc, tV.s oHtuary in GcrJtensn s for ltdy 5 7^5, p. f jf, 

cao 


To Lady Spencer 


12 jfpriJ i7§2 


licentiousness as they are from lawless tyranny; and, how¬ 
ever de7nocrattcal t}xc.y may be thought, I am not likely to part 
with them, unless my reason shall be convinced that they are 
erroneous: whether they have prevented, or will prevent the 
Chancellor from nominating me to the India judgeship, I 
do not know, and (to be honest) do not greatly care; for, 
though I cannot but be conscious that I should be useAil to 
government in that station, and should be able to compose 
the minds and secure the property of two millions at least 
of British subjects, yet I certainly would not accept the 
appointment at the expense of any one principle, moral or 
political; and the only favour I ask, next to the nomination 
itself, is a speedy refusal. The Chancellor, I presume, has all 
the law-appointments; and, as his rule is "sole patronage or 
none,’ my own interest is not at all advanced by the late 
glorious change: on the contrar}- I am persuaded, that, if I 
were even to mention the subject to lord Rockingham (whom 
I have the honour of knowing and by whom I have been 
politely entertained) the Chancellor W'ould take umbrage, 
and I should be again suspended for years bet^^een the bench 
and the bar. I am proceeding towards London, but shall pass 
a day at Oxford, which will, I hope, be as renowned in a few 
years for genuine Whiggism, as it has long been ill-famed 
for Tory principles: should that happen, I shall not abandon 
my' hope of representing that place, at some period or another 
of my life. This subject, and indeed every' other subject that 
I can start, reminds me of the high obligations under which 
your Ladyship has laid me by continued acts of kindness for 
seventeen years together, and which render it my duty, as 
it is my pride, to call myself. Madam, 

Your Lady'ship’s ever grateful 
and faithful servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
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310. To Edmund Burke 

Castle Madoc near Brecon, 12 April 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

I little imagined, when I wrote to 7*011 from Oxford at the 
beginning of my Circuit,* that I should so soon have occasion 
to congratulate our country and all who love it on the glorious 
victor}'’ which consummate wisdom, unshaken virtues and 
splendid talents, so long exerted in vain, have at length ob¬ 
tained over mad pertinacity, crooked politicks, and criminal 
supincncss. How anxiously must the Nation w'ish, that the 
constellation, now rising so auspiciously on our political 
horizon, may be as permanent as it is brilliant! It is the 
Nation, more than yourself, that I must particularly con¬ 
gratulate on your appointment; for I am known but little, if 
I am supposed capable of thinking that rank, title, or emolu¬ 
ment add anytliing to the dignity of an English Senator firm 
in the cause of rational freedom, justice, and humanity: by 
the promotion of such a man, his countiy indeed is benefitted, 
but He is not exalted: He had before attained the summit.^ 
Both my congratulations and my applause arc wholly dis¬ 
interested; since, for reasons, which I intimated in my last 
letter to you,3 my views to a judicial office in Bengal are not 
at all adv*anced by the late happy change: the Chancellor’s 
last words on the subject to our f^riend Chamier were, ‘Lord 
North, I find, is the Judj^e-muke 7 \ Mr. J. has applied to him 
(as I certainly did by Chamicr’s direction) and I have no 
idea of coJicmrcnt patronage: I wish your friend well, and, 
as far as I know him, approve of him, but I shall hear 
nothing of the business, till the great seal is set to the 
patent."*—As I do not know, that the Chancellor’s resolution 
ss changed, and as I know his resolutions in general not to be 
very changeable, I must rest on my oars, without making the 
smallest motion, and can only entreat my friends (in the 
number of w*hom it is my happiness and my pride to reckon 
Mr. Burke) to give me as early notice as they can, that some 

* Ivfvtcr 506- 

* J5c:ipitc tl-.e pr?ccfti! compHnicnt, Jones \ras not nal« cnotsgli to think th?.t 
I’urkc j UTO pUm 'iwre infiucntial. 

* I’ntnctd, tlw to Burke's reply to Letter 307. 
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To the Earl of Shelburne 


22 April 17S2 


Other person is appointed, or that, whoever is to be appointed, 
I am not to be He.* Let it be said that my principles are too 
democratical, or let any thing else be said, just or unjust: I 
shall hear it with cheerful submission. The only thing I dread 
is a state of suspence for four years longer, which has often 
put me in mind of Homer’s man in a dream, pursuing with¬ 
out advancing,“ and of Mahomed’s coffin suspended accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, between the cieling and the floor .3 
Whether advocate or judge, by the Thames or the Ganges, 
I shall ever be wdth sincere respect, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and most obedient Servant 
"W. Jones. 

Original: Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, Sheffield 
Printed: Cannon, Jones and Burke’, pp. 176-7 
Text: Original 


3 11. To the Earl of Shelburne'* 

Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 22 April 1782. 

My Lord, 

Lest our incomparable friend Lord Ashburton, who has 
just honoured me with a long and very flattering conversa- 
tion ,5 should not see your Lordship this morning, I beg leave 
to offer immediately, what I requested Him to convey, my 
w^arm yet sincere expressions of gratitude, for your Lord¬ 
ship’s extraordinar}" kindness to me, and to assure you that 
no disappointment whatever could in any degree diminish 

* As Chamier had died in Oct. 1780, Jones’s direct information about Thurlotr 
was dated, indeed. Thurlow’s retention of the Lord Chancellorship was hardly good 
news, even though Jones's friends Kenvon and John I.ce had become Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, respectively. 

* See Letter 306. 

3 Washington Irving described it as a ‘marvellous tale, so long considered verit¬ 
able, that the coffin of Mahomet remained suspended in the air without any support, 
and which Christian writers accounted for by supposing that it was of iron, and 
dexterously placed midttay between two magnets’. In Life of Mahomet (Everj'man s 
Library, 1911), p. 228. 

Eight of Jones’s letters of 1782—3 to William Petty (1737-1805: DJl.B.), 
created Earl of Shelburne in 1764, have been traced. 

5 Ashburton, now Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was to be instrumental, 
along^with Shelburne, in Jones’s appointment to the judgeship in 1783. Perhaps 
Jones’s last letter to him was in April 1783 (no. 363). 
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the inviolable attachment/ with xvhich I am and shall ever 
be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and most faithful servant 
W, Jones. 

Orighiti: Licaita-Shelburnc Paper;, Clement'; Library, Univenity of 

Michigan 

312. To Thomas Ycates* 

Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 25 April 1782. 
Sir, 

It was not till within these very few days that 1 received, 
on my return from the circuit, your obliging letter, dated 
die i8th March, which had I been so fortunate as to receive 
earlier, I should have made a point of answering immediately. 

The Society for Constitutional Information, by electing 
me one of their members, will confer upon me an honour, 
which I am wholly unconscious of deseiwing, but which is so 
flattering to me, that I accept of their offer with pleasure and 
gratitude: I should indeed long ago have testified my regard 
for so useful an Institution, by an offer of my humble service 
in promoting it, if I had not really despaired, in my present 
situation, of being able to attend your meetings as often as 
I should ardently wish. 

My future life shall certainly be devoted to the support 
of that excellent Constitution, which it is the object of your 
Society to unfold and elucidate; and from this resolution, 
long and deliberately made, no prospects, no connections, 
no station here or abroad, no fear of danger, or hoj)c of 
advantage to myself, shall ever deter or allure me, A form 
of government so apparently conducive to the true happiness 
of the community, must be admired as soon as it is under- 
stood, and, if reason and virtuchaveany influence in human 
breasts, ought to be presented by any exertions, and at any 

* Pot jot>« 5nd iott a pLcx hy noi recchnig Shflburns's k'.tex in un't?, ilis 

ftwr nn'cht baw Ixcri vitaliy diRcxcin. See I^^tscr ;! 7 . 

* Yc-aicK P.S.B.) was ScettSary for ito; Society for Cor.sii'.ittiona! 

Infonnstion, founded by Major John Cartwright iu 17S0. Two of Torek's kuers 
to him arr rrintfd in V\n Accouat'. Yeates‘.>t letter, whirh elicited t.o. jij, is 
tjniractd. 
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To Lloyd Ketiyofi 


30 Afri/iySz 


hazard. Care must now be taken, lest, by reducing the Regal 
power to its just level, we raise the Aristocratical to a dan¬ 
gerous height; since it is from the People alone that we can 
deduce the obligation of our laws and the authority of magis¬ 
trates. On the people depend the welfare, the security, and 
the permanence of ever)" legal government; in the People 
must reside all substantial power; and to the People must 
all those, in whose ability and knowledge we sometimes 
wisely, often imprudently, confide, be always accountable for 
the due exercise of that power, with which they are for a 
time intrusted. If the properties of all good government be 
considered as duly distributed in the different parts of our 
limited republic, goodness ought to be the distinguished 
attribute of the Crown, wisdom of the Aristocrac)’, but 
power and fortitude of the People. May justice and humanity 
prevail in them all I I am. Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient serv^ant, 
\V. Jones. 

Printed: ‘An Account of the Life and Writings of Sir William Jones’, Eurofear, 
Magazine, xii (Oct. 1787), 266; Tcignmouth, i. 376-S 
Text: ‘An Account’ 


313. To Lloyd Kenyon' 

Lamb Building, Temple, 30 April 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

I despair of finding you at home and at leisure; and, 
though you have even less time to read letters than 1 have 
to write them, yet I cannot forbear troubling you with a 
few lines on a subject extremely simple in itself, but deeply 
affecting my happiness. My happiness does not depend on 
being appointed to fill the vacant seat on the bench at Cal¬ 
cutta, which I have been four years hoping to attain iy the 
favour of the Chancellor, to whom I never personally applied 
for fear of giving offence; but my happiness entirely depends 
on heing removed from a state of suspense both painful and 
ruinous in a degree not to be described. I am not conscious 

* The new Attorney-General (1732-1S02: D.N.B.) became Chief Justice of 
Chester on Shelburne’s fall in 1783, later resigning to become Master of the Rolls. 
M.P. Jor Hindon 17S0-4, he was created Baronet in i7S4and Baron in 17S8. Six of 
Jones s letters to him have been traced, but no replies. 
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of having given offence to the Chancellor, nor ever had an 
idea of obtaining the appointment cxccpf fy hts sok fatrGtuipc% 
rch if I had insulted or injured him, I could not be more 
severely punished than by rntn hi my profession^ where I had 
begun to prosper, and by a total disarrangement of all my 
do'mcstlck plans for so many years at the most important 
period of my lifed Chambers^ who was then above three years 
older than I now am, and whose prospects here were not 
superior, perhaps not equal, to mine, deliberated four months 
about accepting an appointment, wliich I have been four 
years soliciting without being able to obtain even a nega(ivc\ 
and, next to the appointment itself, the highest obligation 
I could now receive, would be a speedy refusal. All England 
knows your weight with the Chancellor; but I do not even 
request you to exert it in my favour: all I pant for; all I solicit, 
isan answer, favourable or unfavourable; and (though I would 
not have the Chancellor know that I am so importunate) yet 
you will greatly add to the obligations, under which vou have 
already laid me by your attention and friendship, it you will 
endeavour to put me out of suspense by informing me, as 
soon ns you know, either tliat the vacancy is not to be sup¬ 
plied, or that, whoever may supply it, / am not to he the man^ 
or tliat no arrangement whatever will take place this year, 
I wish I could have seen you for a few minutes at your house, 
that I might have saved you the trouble of reading this. 
Howorth told me some time ago that you had spoken kindly 
of me to the Chancellor:^ for all your kindness accept the 
sincere thanks of no ungrateful man, and for all your pro¬ 
motions (which do as much honour to the nation as to Your¬ 
self) accept the sincere congratulations of, my dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and ever faithful Servant 
Ti‘. Jones. 

Oripniit: I.ord Kenyon’s inunin;cnt roofn, Gredinglon, Whitchurch, 
Shrophirc 

Ptssf/,t: The Mcmnerifti ef herd Ker.yen, Fourteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, .A.pfendis, Pt. iv (London, 1P94), p. 5J - (brief 
ot:iir.!on« at the beginning .inci end) 

Text: Oflg!n.al 

* A rare sliushni to Jones’s love for Anna Maria Shipley. 

* H-nry Howorth (c. 1746-83), called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, M.P, 
for AVLnpdon from l 5 rc. jvS:. 
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314. To Edmund Burke 

Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 7 May 1782. 

My dear Sir, 

I am happy in being able to send you the volume of Char¬ 
din, which you wished to see, on the government, manners, 
and sciences of the Persians.* It was lent to me by a friend, 
and it is a scarce edition; I shall be obliged to you if you will 
return it cither to me, or to Edward Taylor, Esq., in Fig- 
tree Court, 2 when you have extracted all that is pure and 
valuable in it,—a process which the genuine fire and power¬ 
ful chemistry of your mind will render easy to you. The 
numerous and increasing labours in which you are now 
engaged ,3 will leave you, I imagine, but little time for such 
operations; and, considering the state of our finances, you 
may think that Alchymy would be a science more beneficial 
to England. 

Here I should naturally end; but having turned the leaf, 

I cannot forbear adding, that every thing which I have seen 
and heard, for the last fortnight, convinces me that no bill 
for reforming the India judicature w’ill pass this session, and 
I am resolved to continue no longer in suspense. As there 
has been a vacancy for near five years on the bench of Cal¬ 
cutta, it might be supplied without any further legislative 
provisions; but the same drjptov (excuse a word formerly 
applied to Alschines at Rhodes),-* w'ho has obstructed all 
attempts to supply it since he has been in power, will, I 
clearly see, continue to obstruct not that measure only, but 
all other measures of government. My own inconvenience, 
therefore, is sunk or merged (as we call it) in the general 

* Chardin’s 'Journal. 

- Possibly the Edward Taylor who died in Bath in iSao, being described in the 
Gentleman s Magaz.ine obituary of Jan. (p. 93) as of the King’s Remembrancers 
Office, Exchequer, Temple. There was an E. T. admitted to the Middle Temple 
in Oct. 1777 who would have known Jones. 

3 For example, work on the Select India Committee. 

* ‘Wild beast’, from Pliny the Younger, Letters, ii. iii. Actually, Pliny repo.-ts 
that Aeschines (389-314 e.c.), .A.thcnian orator and Demosthenes’ political foe, read 
the Rhodians a speech of Demosthenes, which they loudly applauded. Then he 
asked how they would have been affected had thev heard ‘the wild beast’s own roar. 
Pliny reports that Demosthenes believed Aeschines to have ‘great pomp and energ} 
of elocution’. 
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To Edmund Burke 


inconvenience of that hital error in keeping among you a man 
of principles so discordant from the rest of the ministers, 
chat, unless they demolish him, he will infallibly demolish 
them; yet of a temper so capricious, that it is very" doubtful 
on some occasions whether he acts from any principle. ‘ O mi 
/Bfke, vereor ne 7wids idtts Maris m rsihl} dedcrlr.t p\ttcr hell- 
fmnSi el odii paiiam ac dolorisd dj rrpd^cto^ KaXi]£ /xcV, drcAotls' 
Bid As to myself, to have my station in life, and my whole 
destiny, depend on the judgment of one man, would be un¬ 
pleasing, yet tolerable; but to continue for years dependent 
on the caprices of one man, is more than I am able to endure. 
It is, in truth, the worst of servitude to the worst of tyrants. 

I therefore despair of India, or at least of the supreme court; 
and as to the Sedr Adillct, though with your kind assistance, 

I might possibly obtain it from the company, yet, having 
alreacly smarted so severely, I leave not courage enough, I 
confess, to enter upon a new career of solicitation. My situa¬ 
tion for tlie last four years having ruined me at Westminster 
hall, where I was certain of brilliant success, I have accepted 
the management of Mr. Paradise’s cause in Virginia; and 
shall set out, I believe, in the course of this month, having 
an opportunity of sailing from a foreign port, -with as much 
convenience and safety as can be reasonably expected. As his 
friend, and the guardian of his nvo children, I have an interest 
in preventing, and think it my duty to prevent, if possible, 
the confiscation of his large and fine estate; and in the pro¬ 
gress of his cause I cannot but know, that my advice and 
my assistance in pleading it will be useful, if not absolutely 
neccssar)'. His liberal offers of professional compensation are 
the least part of my Inducement to undertake his cause. I 
shall probably return to England in six or eight months; but, 
as it is possible, Uiough improbable, that various motives 
may induce me to change my country, I shall decline the 
painful ceremony of taking leave of my friends: but the 
remembrance of their kindness will not be the less deeply 
niipressed on my mind; and your friendship in particular 

* CicJTw, Eitssiihrut'} cii Asskum, xfv. j: ('My dear AtticuT, I ftar lha Jda of 
' March have »n-en ov nothing hot our Joy and <uits<fact5rtn of our hatred and 
rtpntmrnt'}. Cicmj’s Grrck ij tran'litctl iu the Livli cd. .as foU-.r«; ‘1‘hc tierd r,ss 
fair but its rciuU » suiughl.’ 


Anonymous 


14 May lySz 


will ever be my boast and my triumph. Of my personal 
safety during my voyage, I am neither weakly solicitous, nor 
madly regardless; and if I could, without impropriety, ask 
Lord Keppel, through some common friend, for a pass to 
be used only in case of capture, directing all commanders of 
English vessels to give no molestation to my friend, myself, 
and my servant, but to let us proceed in our course, I should 
be glad to have such a security from delay; but if there be 
any indelicacy or indiscretion in requesting such an atten¬ 
tion, I would take my chance of capture. Were I to sail in 
an English ship to New York, the journey thence to Virginia 
would be extremely inconvenient in the summer. I shall, 
therefore, prefer a foreign vessel; and, above all, a strong 
swift-sailing frigate. Since a man w^ho acts merely in his pro¬ 
fessional line, without taking any part in the civil war, has 
nothing to apprehend from law; and since 1 am not a man to 
leave my countr}% as if 1 fled from it, I shall make no secret 
of my intention, but shall apprise Lord Shelburne of it by 
the first opportunity.^ In whatever counti*)' it may be my 
lot to pass the remainder of my life, I shall ever be, with 
equal regard and veneration, My dear sir. 

Your much obliged and grateful servant 
W. Jones. 

On'gina/: WenUvorth Woodhousc Muniments, Sheffield 

Printed; Burke, Correspondence, cd. Fitzwilliam and Bourkc, ii. 487-90; 

Shepperson, John Paradise and Lucy Ludzceli, p. 156 (much of letter) 
Text: Original 


3I5-' 

London, 14 May 1782. 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of submitting to your serious attention 
the Platt of National Defence lately suggested by government, 
compared with a dijferent plan now approved, though subject 

^ Letter 320. 

This letter may have been a kind of public, anonymous communication not 
composed for a particular person. Details were apparently included in an untraced 
four-page letter to Yeates of 17 May, -tvhich was sold by Sotheby’s to a Mr. Barker 
for 5r. on 8 Feb. 1901. Jones may have wished the Society for Constitutional In¬ 
formation to publish and circulate his Plan ofNational Defence {JPorhs, wii. 516-24)) 
which includes Letter 315 and the two plans. 
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to revision, by a Cemparjy of Loyal Englhhmcn^ of which I 
have the honour to be One. Tou will instantly see, that the 
frit plan tvas nobly conceived by some great mind, and 
intended for the noblest purposes; but that, in the detail^ it 
appears to be hwovatbig^ harsh, unconstitutional, and big 
with alarming consequences; too expensive for the treasur)*, 
who have no treasures to lavish, and too distrustful of a 
generous and spirited people, who would vigorously support 
a government that sincerely confided in them. The second plan 
you will find (and we pledge our honours to prove) already 
sanctioned^ and even required^ by Law, agreeable to the Con¬ 
stitution, and calculated to preserve it; not too expensive to 
real patriots, who will hardly be niggards at such a moment 
as this; and not at all dangerous to so wise and just a govern¬ 
ment ns the present.^ If nothing can raise a manly spirit, and 
excite a liberal emulation, in English gentlemen, yeomen, 
and traders, but the actual descent of three united armies on 
our coasts, they will then vainly solicit that protection for 
their houses and families, which they novj have in their own 
hands, on a glorious invitation from the First and Best of 
Magistrates. I am, See. 

A Volunteer. 

P.S. Give me leave to observe, that the Lords-Licutenants, 
as such, have no more to do with this great business than 
the bench of Bishops.^ 

Prinud: Jones, lt'crh,vnl. 516-17 

’ On 7 Mnv, Shelburne bad circiibted .a plan to the chief magistrates of several 
iowns and cities, for the puqio'c of raising infantry- companies. These would l« 
employed for their own defence, with the arms and equipment to Ik: furnished by 
the Government. 

Jones had known since at least 177S (see Ijctter 160) that the Constitution pros'ided 
for defence by a militia, which meant that the standing army could be thinned or 
dinu'natcd, csiieci.aliy since the Dcrl.tration of Rights prohibited a standing army 
unless antlsorircd by I’arlianient, Me revised nineteen of Shelburne’s twenty points 
snore deniocraUc.ally, thus having ass ofliccr s rank determined by the sire of his 
contribution to the local defence fund rather than by the sire of his property, and 
having the .adjutant ciccicd by the olurers rather than appointed by tire Crown. 

Some M.P.s felt Shelhurite’s plan to !« too aVree-nV/c .a.nd dangcrou*, but the 
rapid end of the Ministry .and of the Amcr!r.an War meant that it ss-as sveaTr tetted. 

* Shelburne'* second pr»!nt provided for the appointment of oflieers by the ICing 
or I^tsnfvLieatcnant, upon rccommcntlation of several candid.ttes by the rlilef 
mafjuntc of the town. Jones's revision would have the ordeers enrol themrelvcs and 
h; coittiniwioned by the high sheriff and chief magistrate ■ 
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316. To John Wilkes 

Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 20 May 1782. 

My dear Sir, 

I designed to take my chance of finding you at home this 
morning; but am prevented by business at Guildhall. Our 
friend Orme showed me your excellent letter to the electors 
of Middlesex on the total extinction and damnation of the 
shameful resolution concerning your electionon which, 
as well as on the late auspicious changes, and prosperous 
events in the east and west, I most heartily congratulate you. 

I wished to converse w'ith you on a most important sub¬ 
ject; the great business of arming the nation legally and 
constitutionally. The people of England have it now in their 
power to be really, not nominally a people; a people of highth 
and mightiness, and capacity for action; not a people of 
words and y/« 7 /j, like a nation of parrots and porcupines; and 
all this may be done by laws already provided, by a system 
already formed and established for ages, without extinguish¬ 
ing a single beam of royalty, or depriving the nobles of one 
just advantage. I think it right, therefore, to give you notice, 
as my friend and representative, that, at the next general 
meeting of the county of Middlesex, I shall make the follow¬ 
ing motion: ‘That the committee now sitting be instructed, 
or a new committee appointed, to inquire into the most prac¬ 
ticable and constitutional mode of enabling the sheriff and 
magistrates of this count)* to defend it by a legal force, and 
to assist government in defending the kingdom, in case of 
dangerous insurrection or invasion, and that the committee 
be desired to report their resolutions and plan of defence to 
the next general meeting of the county.’^ Having much 

^ • On 6 May the entry in the Commons Journal for 17 Feb. 1769 asserting that 
‘John Wilkes esq; was judged incapable of sitting in that Hou'c’ was ordered to be 
expunged, in spite of opposition from both Fox and North. 

^ Jones had in mind the implementation of his Plan of National Defence. Wliat 
he delivered on 28 May at the London Tavern was A Speech of JPHliam Jones, Esq.; 
to the Assembled Inhabitants of the Counties of Middlesex and Surrey, the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and the Borough of Southnxark (London, Dilly, i 7 ®^)> 
relative to two resolutions which dealt with the need for and means of securing 
better parliamentary representation, a subject so important that he forgot his in¬ 
tended motion. In the speech he supported the idea of petitions, adopting Black- 
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business on my hands I should not step forward on this 
occasion, if I were not of opinion, that, as the question is, 
how the ci-vH state is to be armed, not how the military stale 
is to be reinforced, a law)’’er may appear with better grace 
than a mere soldier. The meeting was fixed, I believe, for the 
23d instant but I see no advertisement for it in my paper. 
Either as a hTW^-er, a soldier, or a citizen, 1 can have no 
Letter more pleasing or more honourable to me than that 
of Mr. Wilkes’s 

ver)'' faithful and sincere friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Add. MS. 30877, ff. 92-3^) 

Prinietl: Tcurth Report of the Royal Co^anission on Historical Manuscripts 
(Londoa, 1874), iv. 402 (abstract); Cmnon, Oriental Jones, pp. 97-8 
(extract) 

Text: Original 


3 17, To Arthur Pritchard 

Lamb Building, 21 May (by the Calendar; 

21 Nov. by the weather) 1782. 

My dear Pritchard, 

I have called anxiously at the stationer’s, ever)’ now and 
then, for the last month—no letter from Oldbury; I have 
called there this morning with increasing anxiety—no letter 
from Oldbury, or Thornbury, or Hawkesbury; or any other 
bury. Are you dead and buried in earnest, my dear Arthur; or 
arc you ill ? The last idea gives me alarm; for it is impossible 
to conceive that you forget my existence, or that you stand 
upon the form of regular answers to your letters. Many 
thanks for yours dated 17th April—it was short, but agree¬ 
able to me. You will ask why I have not answered it, and 
will be anxious also for suy health; I will inform you; earnestly 
that you w’ill burn this, or at least take special care 
of it. We parted on the bank of the Severn on Sunday (was 

premiss that tite spirit of tSic Constitutioa required a 'neirlv equal .and nearly 
a'liiTnsI reptr'se.itatiord. He spontancou^y tnanliallcJ statutes aitd precedents in 
&rd-r lo explode current doctrines like that of Virtual rcprcssr.taiion'. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


21 May iy82 


it not?) the 14th of April. I reached Oxford on the Monday, 
and found letters in college, which I did not look at till 
I had dined in the common room: I read them at six o’clock: 
one was from Lord Shelburne dated the 9th desiring to see 
me instantly. I put four horses to my chaise; travelled all 
night, and saw his Lordship early the next morning: the 
same day I was presented to all the new ministers. A great 
place had been kept open for me above a fortnight: not hear¬ 
ing from me, nor knowing where I was, they desponded and 
disposed of it.’' Particulars you shall know when we meet: 
had parliament been dissolved I should have had a seat in 
it immediately. I thought of you and resolved, if possible, 
to procure you some genteel place in an office of state: this 
resolution 1 will never abandon. From that day to this I have 
been in hot luater: you will see your friend more than -par¬ 
boiled.^ unless we meet soon. I have had no time for writing 
by daylight, and I do not think it prudent to strain my eyes 
by candlelight. After all, in these five weeks, I have been on 
the point of being under-secretary of state, on the point of 
being a member of parliament, on the point of being an 
India judge; yet I am neither undcr-secretar\’', nor in parlia¬ 
ment, nor a judge, nor likely to be either these five or six 
months. Sir Elijah Impey is recalled; but there is no hope 
of any vacancy being filled up this year, nor of any bill being 
passed this session. I have been mentioned in the cabinet, 
and have the highest interest. In the meanwhile our poor 
friend Mr. Paradise is ruining himself here^ and losing his 
American estate into the bargain: to rescue him and his 
family from destruction I have consented to accompany him 
to Virginia, and we propose to set out next month: we have 
no time to lose. We shall return as soon as the business is 
finished; in five or six months. I shall then be in time, prob¬ 
ably, for the judgeship, or some better thing. W e shall go 
first to Paris, thence to a French port, and have good accom¬ 
modations on board a swift-sailing Frigate: we shall sail 
directly to the Chesapeak. There w’ill be no danger\ and, to 
avoid delay in case of capture, we shall have passes from lord 

’ Shelburne’s Undersecretaryship tras given to Thomas Orde-Povrlett 
1807: D.N.B.), vrhom Jones presumably knew through his fine work on Dundas s 
Secret Committee. He was M.P. for Aylesbury 1780-4, and Harwich 1784-96. 
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KeppellJ Have you any objection, my dear Pritchard, to 
being of the party in this pleasant excursion ? 1 mean in the 
capacity of my friend and secretary with a very good allow¬ 
ance from me; and you might be sure of a handsome present 
from Paradise, who esteems you as much as I do: no one can 
esteem you more. You cannot increase or diminish mv esteem 
by accepting or rejecting this oiler: in either ease you will 
stand first in my twV/, (after my female friend)' and, you 
know, I have no heir unprovided for. I may die at sea: life 
is always uncertain; and, If you go, I will leave you, in ease 
of my death during the voyage, a thousand pounds, v.-hich 
I shall take witli me in bills. If you wish to do something 
handsome for your mother during your short absence, I will 
take care, that she shall receive punctually from my agents 
what you chuse to give her. Your friend at Midgliam cannot 
object, as you will return in a few months. If there were any 
danger^ I would not press you. I use uo persuasion \ I do not 
presume to think persuading any one: 1 ordxpropose\ and, 
if you accept my proposal^ you tvill give me pleasure; if you 
reject it, no pain. As to use^ you will be of greater use to us 
both in reading and writing tiian I can describe. Some sccrc- 
tar)' I must have— 22 May—Here 1 left oil'to dine with the 
bishop of St. Asaph—Who, do you think, were at table? 
None ie.ss than your future uncle and aunt, Sir George and 
lady Monro—between us, a stupid uncle and no very 
elegant auntP but of this not a word.—I have just read the 
newspaper, and am sorry to see old Mr. Poyntz of Somer¬ 
setshire in the gazette.-’ By the way, could not you make your 
visit to Midgham now upon your little grey, so that %vc might 
have a chance of meeting there, or at Oxford, where I shall 
soon spend a day or two. I conclude that my friends at 
Midgham will come to town for a little amusement at Rane- 
lagh some time this month. In short, my dear Pritchard, the 
case is very simple —1 have not abandoned India, but shall 

Jones ivas too sottguinc. despite the chuiag ctpe.-iencc at almost having bceri .an 
I'.ndcrseciTi.'iry. Sec I.eiter 320. 

* Anna Maria .Shipley. 

5 Munro (d. 17S5) had knighted in 1779. 

■* Jatnes Poyr.tr (r7i7-!F.04) vras a sm.-ill clothier of Sheptor. M-tnet, sgatntt 
'srhbm a comtnhsion of bankruptcy had just Ixcn itsurd, as reported in the Gx-utte 
of :8-ai May. 
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not be able to go this year: in the meanwhile 1 shall accom¬ 
pany my friend Paradise, in order to prevent his ruin, to 
Virginia, and shall return before next spring-fleet sails for 
India: if you will be of the party, I will ensure you much 
pleasure, much health, much knovelcdge of the world, and a 
knowledge of men and things -will be ncccssaty to qualifyyoufor 
any office that my interest may hereafter procure for you: I 
would add rxmeh.profit, if I did not know your disinterested¬ 
ness, but no man, however generous, ought to be so dis¬ 
interested as to neglect any honourable mode of securing 
his independence by acquiring a fortune: you will be wholly on 
the footing of a gentleman. Paradise will have his servant, so 
that lie will give you no trouble, except perhaps in writing for 
him and making his pens, for he says he can write with noneso 
well as "with yours. As we go on board a man of war, we shall 
have a charming ^•oyage, and sec a delightful country, as 
your sister will tell you. Should any accident happen, or 
should you change your mind at Paris, you may return easily 
and I will bear all your expenses back.—We shall go from 
Dover to Calais, but this is a secret.—If I die in America, 
you may return with Paradise, who would treat you as a 
friend and a gentleman. Let me add, that, if I should be 
named a commissioner for peace,’’ vou will be better qualified 
to act as my secretar)'^ by knowing French so well as you will 
know it by conversing with the French officers on board, 
and by having been in America. I trust you are in perfect 
health: the journey and voyage w'ill confirm it; and, if you 
should again be ill, you may have as good advice and assist¬ 
ance on board a French ship of war as in London. Neither 
you nor I should fear to engage our enemies; but we w'ould 
not fight our countr}’--men; and, in case of an engagement, 

> Clearly Jones had discussed this possibility with Shelburne. The comment to 
Pritchard helps prove that he was not undertaking the .A.merican trip as an undercover 
agent for the Ministry, as was immediately decided by many people, including John 
Jay. (See Cannon, Oriental "Jones, pp. loi—2.) There were reports like that in the 
Public Adnjcrtisur of 26 June: ‘When we call to Mind some other Circumstan(^ 
connected with the above mentioned Mr. Jones, such as his very confidential 
Intimacy with all the Spencer Family, his peculiar Enthusiasm for Liberty of every 
Kind and in cve^ Place, and above all, his Fame not only for Literature, but the 
Business of Politics, it seems to the highest Degree probable that Mr. Jones is now 
appointed, and surely with the best Reason appointed, to assist in the Pacific 
Negociation with America.’ 
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To Arihur Priichard 


(%vhich is not likely to happen) we should be employed in 
assisting the wounded and following {he directions of the 
Surgeon. I have stated the good and the bad of this reason¬ 
able scheme; but wish we could converse about it for an hour 
or two. If you reject it, and chusc rather to risque the haught)” 
behaviour of some noble or wealthy master, I will leave my 
opinion of your excellent character (as hu* as I have been able 
to discover it) with my friend Mr. Poyntz^ who knows how 
much I value you; and, on my return, I will retain my 
resolution of contributing .all in my power to your advance¬ 
ment and fortune here or in India. Write to me soon with all 
that frankness, spirit, and manliness, which I love, and which 
we both possess in a high degree. You know my opinion that 
all honest men arc equal, and the prince and peasant on a level; 
therefore, as I am not a prince nor you a peasant, I could 
wish that you w'oiild put yourself wholly on a footing with 
me, and wn-ite without form or stiffness. I reckon you W'ill 
receive this next Friday^ and 1 shall be anxious to kno%v that 
you have received it. The manuscript, which you were to 
copy, has been packed up tiiis month, but my incessant hurry 
has prevented my sending it. Adieu! and believe that no 
man has a firmer friendship for another than that which is 
sincerely professed for you, my dear Arthur, by 

Yours ever, 
W. Jones. 

Could wox. your little grey carr)' you un beau tnaiiu to Midg- 
ham, and, after such a stay at Mr. Poyntz’s as you might 
think dharef, could he not either make a visit to my little 
grey at Oxford, or bring you to London, zv/dk Mrs, ssays 
Aw, that you might accompany her to Ranelagh r—We shall 
not set out this fortnight, but lose no time in considering my 
proposal; and be sure, that you will be of infinite use to Mr. 
Paradise and me. Obscn.fc, that, as a ce/// is always revocable, 
I would readily give you a baud (which would bind my heirs) 
to leave vou a tliousand pounds stock in ease of iny death 
during the voyage or journey; but I do not hold out this as a 
lure, for I repeat that, though I wish you to be of the party, 
yet I have no pretensions to persuade you, and I know your 
contempt of gain. Mr. Paradise and 1 shall want some one. 
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who understands farmings to direct us in leaving orders for 
the management of the land^ if recovered. 

Original: American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 
Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Menscrialist, pp, 90-5; ‘Original Letter 
of Sir Wm. Jones’, Mcnti/y "Megazdne, xlii (1 Jan. 1817), 521-3; AVrr 
Elegant Extracts, cd. Davenport, vi. 153—9 
Text: Original 


318. To John Cartwright’ 

[London] 23 May 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

Although our acquaintance, which the similarity of our 
political sentiments ■will, I trust, improve and ripen into 
friendship, be of recent date, yet I have such an opinion of 
your candour, that I am sure you will take in good part the 
freedom of my strictures on your exxellent paper, which 
ought to be WTitten on the heart of every Englishman: at the 
same time, I persuade myself that you believe me incapable 
of any technical narrowness and forensic sophistr}*; for 
though I have been somewhat conversant wdth the minute 
practice of the courts, yet I have sometimes risen to the high 
principles of rational jurisprudence. You must pardon me, 
therefore, if, in speaking of public rights, I distinguish be¬ 
tween such as are just and natural, and such as are legal or 
constitutional; and in speaking of the constitution, between 
the form and the spirit of it; since many la%vs which bind the 
opinion of a jurist, are unnatural or unconstitutional; and 
while the principles of the constitution direct the legislature, 
either elected or electing, the established forms of it must 
guide the la'wyer. I cannot, then, help distinguishing be¬ 
tween those opinions which I mav give as a jurisconsult, and 
those which I may advance as a sharer in the legislation of 
my countr)3 ^ calm reasoner on the rights of my species. 
Had I, for example, been asked, whether customar}’^ free¬ 
holders or copyholders, by the custom of the manor, but 

^ Cariwiight (1740-1824; D.N.B.) vras a Major in the Nottinghamshire Mihtia. 
Jones had probably met him at a Middlejcx meeting and vras returning criticisms 
(untraced) of Gi-ve Us Our Rights; or a Letter to the Present Electors of Middlesex 
and the Metropolis Shewing What Those Rights Are (London, 1782). 
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not at the will of the lordj were qualified to vote, as free¬ 
holders, in count)' elections? I must, as a lawyer, have 
answered, that they certainly had no such legal right: but, 
had I been in parliament in the 31st of George II, I should 
have thought, as a legislator, that copyholders had a natural 
right, supported by the spirit of our constitution; should 
have despised the gabble of the feudal la-wyers; and should, 
consequently, both have argued and voted against the act by 
which all tenants, by copy of court-roll, tvere declared in¬ 
capable of polling for knights of the shire.* With this preface, 
1 submit to your better judgment the hasty notes which I 
have scribbled on tlic sheet inclosed; and I entreat you to 
believe that I am, with sincere respect. Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient scp.'ant 
William Jones. 

P.S. It is my deliberate (though private) opinion, that the 
people of England will never be a people, in the majestic 
sense of the word, unless two hundred thousand of the civil 
state be ready, before the first of next November, to take the 
field, without rashness or disorder, at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. 

Prir.tA; I'. D. Oirlwight, Tfie Life arA Ccrrespoader.ce cf Majsr Cesrltcripht, 
i. 150-2; Review of Cartvvriglu, Monthly Revieze, 3rd S., ii (July tS26), 
246-7 

Text; Cartwright 


319. To Arthur Pritchard 

Temple, 9 o’clock in the evening 

30 May 1782. 

Dear Pritchard, 

Your letter, which I have just received, gives me great 
pleasure, as it announces your coming to town; but a little 

’ Thf Act, sif:n<"d hy the King on 9 June lyyS. was cuphcRtiiticaily described 
therein as 'further ctpltining the laws touching the electors cf knights of the shire 
fa this present parliament for that part of Great Brit-tin called E'vejand', Pro*, sninga 
penalty of tt vras a return to the principka of the Eighth Parliament of Henre* V [. 

Joneseo'nnrehcnitvch' cat.abgucd the laws Isearini: on the franchi^ in his Middle- 
speech of sS May! 
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To the Earl of Shelburne 


4 Jitnc i-}h 


pain, as I have neither received yours directed to Univ. 
Coll, nor you mine (a very long and very important letter)’ 
directed by Mr. Wilmot to you at the Post-office Thonibury. 
For heaven’s sake, get my letter: I would not have it lost for 
any sum. How can you, Arthur, be scrupulous about appear¬ 
ances of self-interest, wdien you knovo that I believe you to be 
perfectly disinterested} You know how sincerely I value you; 
and you may novo be more useful to me than ever in your life. 
Besides, I want to speak to you on a point of the first magni¬ 
tude. My letter contained a proposal (for which you will give 
me credit) of the very scheme, which you have adopted. 
Come instantly; make my house alw’ays your own. Your bed 
shall be aired to-morrow—I shall return from Guildhall 
before eight—I have been ill, but am better.—2 

Ever yours 
W. Jones. 

Printed: ‘Lettos of Jones’, Bristo! Mertcrialist, p. 167 


320. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Lamb Building, Temple, 4 June 1782. 

My Lord, 

Instead of troubling your Lordship with a letter, I should 
certainly have availed myself of the valuable privilege, which 
you so kindly conferred on me, of access at any time to your 
Lordship’s presence ;3 but I know so perfectly the value of 
your time and the importance of it to the nation, that I should 
really regret the loss of every moment that would be wasted 
in hearing me, and therefore chuse to solicit a favour in this 
form, because, if my letter should reach your Lordship at an 
inconvenient hour, it may be laid aside and resumed at any 
moment of leisure. Our excellent friend Lord Ashburton 
may possibly have informed your Lordship that I am going 

* Letter 317. 

- Jones had had ‘the epidemical complaint’, t>rhich had made it difHcult for him to 
deliver his Middlesex speech of 28 May and had curtailed an otherwise large atten¬ 
dance. It especially affected seaports, over 400 seamen being taken to hospital in 
Plymouth on 4 June. The violent fever caused many deaths. 

^ During his visit to London on 16-22 April. See Letter 311. 
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in about ten days to Paris and thence in a foreign vessel to 
Virginia, in order to save from confiscation and sale the large 
estate of an intimate friend and client, who has pressed me to 
accompany him and made liberal offers of professional com- 
pcnsation* This is an act of friendship, which, all circum¬ 
stances considered, I could not refuse; and, as I cannot but 
despair of being put out of suspense this year in regard to 
the India judgeship, which I have so many years been 
soliciting, I should be able to return before any judicial 
appointment could take place, or at least before any person, 
vdiom government should think worthy of such an appoint¬ 
ment, could sail for Bengal at a season favourable for the 
passage. It is possible however that the frigate, in which I 
shall sail to America, may be taken; and as an Englishnmn, 
I should rejoice at the capture, though, as a lawyer going 
on his private business, I should be vexed at the delay and 
injured by it. I should be happy, therefore, to be secretly 
armed with a pass ov proleaton from government, ‘requiring 
ail commanders of English vessels to show no molestation to 
my client, myself, and our two scr\'ants, but to speed us on 
our voyage upon our private business.’ This might save a 
month or two, and could not, I should humbly conceive, be 
liable to any objection, as my client and I have nothing to 
do with war or peace and go merely to save the property, 
now in imminent danger, which is settled upon two little 
children, who are to be left here at school, and arc the simest 
pledges of their father’s good conduct.* My friend the soli¬ 
citor general first hinted to me, in a conversation last night, 
tliat this application might be made in your Lordship’s 
department, and we both apprehended, tliat the matter did 
not belong to the admiralty.- But, if there be any the least 
indelicacy or impropriety in making it at all, I entreat your 
lx)rdship to consider it as unmade; and I will take my chance 
of capttire, as 1 am not apt to be timid, when I know that 
1 act legally, justly, and professionally. In any part of the 
world, in the cast or the west, your lordship’s friendship is 


' l.my (1771-iSftc) married Count AntonioBamra in J7S7. Phiisppa 
dsti even wuns^cr. 

* John Jjcc (1733-93: iJ.A'.B,), M.P- for Chibcroo 17:^1-90^ tircamc SoHcitor- 
CrfijnJ in J7S2, and Attorney-General in 17S3. 
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To Edmimd Burke 


5 Jttne 1782 


the most precious possession that can be bestowed upon, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obliged and ever grateful servant 
W. Jones. 

My friend’s name is John Paradise Esq. 

Original: Lord Lansdowne’s Library, Bowood, Caine, Wiltshire 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Sir William Jones, Lord Shelburne, and the Indian Judge- 
ship’, Oxford University College Record, iv. 3 (Dec. 1963), 190-1 (a few 
tvords omitted) 

Text: Original 


321. To Edmund Burke 

Lamb Building, Temple, 5 June 1782. 

My dear Sir, 

I ought long ago to have acknowledged the receipt of your 
very friendly and flattering letter, which alone is an ample 
compensation for all the pains, which I have so many years 
been taking to render my humble labours in some degree 
useful to my country by filling the long-vacant seat on the 
bench at Calcutta.^ Next Wednesday I shall set out for Paris, 
and shall thence proceed with all possible haste to Phila¬ 
delphia and Williamsburg, but fully intettd to he in England 
again before Christmas, This is an act of friendship, which I 
cannot refuse: I go merely as an advocate and witness for my 
friend, and have sanguine hopes of being able to save him 
and his family from suit. I have applied to Lord Shelburne 
for a protection in case of capture, both the solicitor general 
and rnpelf, on second thoughts, apprehending that it belongs 
rather to his Ixirdship’s department than to the admiralty: 
should we be mistaken, the solicitor will apply to Lord Kep- 
pel. \ ou will acquit me of precipitation, when you reflect 
that I have waited for four years with as much patient 

* It was apparently to Letter 314 that Burke replied. He stated that the new 
Ministers would tarnish their virtues a little if they did not distinguish Jones in 
some way or other. He did not expect to have much power in the new Ministry, but 
he would ‘call upon those in power, to add this to the rest of their good acts—that 
they rescue the Country from the disgrace of neglecting the most learned man it 
has’. 
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humOit)' ever was shown by a man of any fortune or any 
spirit. I imagined indeed that the delay proceeded from the 
slow circumspection of deliberate judgemnu: I now' find that 
I have been (without knowing it) a slave to the mere a'.prsee 
of one man; and in that situation I would not continue twelve 
months longer for the wealth of India. Ever since I received 
TOur kind note, I have been resolving from morning to morn- 
ing to pay my respects to you in Charles Street, but one thing 
or another continually prevented me till I was confined by 
the epidemical disorder. I rejoice that the tiger was so far 
tamed to be silent on the Revenue-Officers’ bill;* not that 
his voice ever alarmed me, for I have heard as much weak 
rc.asoning from him as from any men. Since I no longer 
fear his growl, I will not be deterred by it from paying my 
respects to-morrow to Lord Rockingham.— 

I heard this morning, to my surprise, that Chambers had 
accepted the place of fiscal at Chinsura witli a large salary: I 
anxiously hope, that it is not true. I am, with unfeigned 
veneration, Dear Sir, 

most faithfully yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: WenUvorth Woodhousc Muniments, Sheffield 
Printed: C.innon, ‘Jones .and Burke’, p. 178 
Text! Orif'in.'il 


322. To Thomas Yeates 
Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 7 June 1782. 

I lately met with some dangerous doctrine concerning 
the Con.stitution of England, in the work of an admired 
English writer; the doctrine so dangerous, that an imme- 
amte confutation of it seems highly necessary; and the writer 

* Thurlnw’s ‘mere caprice* derived from a jstronfj .aversion to Jonen’s American 
view* and she fear that Jones might .apply such Hlrcral p.rindplcs in India if sp- 
pcinsed to the judpeshtp. Thurlow als^ advoc.atcd single p.atrona|7e, and North vraj 
sappo-ed'y arranging the .appointment. He h.ad not attempted to block in the 
Oomm.ons the bill for d!S(;u.a!ifyin{j xrvenue officers from votirtf: in parli-amentary 
deetiom, or that for renderirsg contractors inrapabie of riltinp in the Commons, 
nil ttrftnuous opposition came in the Ixirds, bat the two bilk sverr paved by laty^c 
nasjoritsn. 


To Thomas Teatcs 


7 June ij 82 


SO admired, that his opinions, good or bad, must naturally 
have a ver}’- general influence. It was the opinion, in short, of 
the late ingenious Henry Fielding, that ‘the Constitution 
of this island was nothing fixed, but just as variable as its 
weather,’ and he treats the contrary notion as a ridiculous 
error. Now, if this doctrine be well founded, our Society will 
soon, I imagine, think it wdse to dissolve themselves, since 
it is hardly consistent with the gravity of sensible men to 
collect and impart information, like the makers of almanacks, 
upon any thing so uncertain as the weather: if, on the other 
hand, the error be palpably on the side of Mr. Fielding, you 
will not only proceed with assiduity in your laudable design 
of rendering our Constitution universally known, but will 
be at least equal in usefulness and true dignity to any society 
that ever was formed. His words are these, in the preface to 
his tract ‘On the Increase of Robberies,’ dedicated to Lord 
Chancellor Hardwickc: ‘There is nothing so much talked of, 
and so little understood in this country, as the Constitution. 
It is a word in the moutli of every man; and yet, when we come 
to discourse of the matter, there is no subject on which our 
ideas are more confused and perplexed. Some, when they 
speak of the Constitution, confine their notions to the law; 
others to the legislature; others, again, to the governing or 
executive part; and many there are, who jumble all these 
together in one idea. One error, however, is common to them 
all; for all seem to have the conception of something uniform 
and permanent, as if the Constitution of England partook 
rather of the nature of the soil than of the climate, and was as 
fixed and constant as the former, not as changing and variable 
as the latter. 

‘Now in this word. The Constitution, are included the 
original and fundamental law^ of the kingdom, from whence 
all powers are derived, and by which they are circumscribed; 
all legislative and executive authority; all those municipal 
provisions, which are commonly called the Laws; and lastly, 
the customs, manners, and habits of the people. These joined 
together, do, I apprehend, form the political, as the several 
members of the body, the animal economy, with the humours 
and habit, compose that which is called the natural consti¬ 
tution.’ 
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He adds a paragraph or two of elegant but idle allusions 
to the Platonic philosoph}*, as if we lived under the polin' of 
PlatOj not in the dregs of William the Norman. 

Now of all words easy to be comprehended the easiest, in 
niy humble opinion, is the word Constitution; it is the great 
system of public, in contradistinction to private, and crimi¬ 
nal, latv, and comprizes all those articles, which Blackstone 
arranges, in his first volume, under the rights of persons, 
and of which he gives a perspicuous analysis. Whatever then 
relates to the rights of persons, cither absolute rights, as the 
enjoyment of liberty, security, and property, or relative, that 
is, in the public relations of magistrates and people, makes 
a part' of that majestic whole, which we properly call The 
Constitution, Of those magistrates some are subordinate, 
and some supreme; as the legislative, or Parliament, which 
ought to consist of delegates from every independent voice 
in the nation; and the executive, or the King, whose legal 
rights for the general good are called prerogative. The 
People arc the aggregate body or community, and arc in 
an ecclesiastical, civil, military, or maritime state. 

This constitutional or public law is partly unwritten, and 
grounded upon immemorial usage, and partly v.n-itten or 
enacted by tlic legislative power; but the unwritten, or 
common law, contains the true spirit of our Constitution: 
the written has often most unjustifiably altered the form 
of it; the common law is the collected wisdom of many 
centuries, having been used and approved by successive 
generations; but the statutes frequently contain the whims of 
a few leading men, and sometimes of the mere individuals 
employed to draw them: lastly, the unwritten law is eminently 
favourable, and the written generally hostile, to the absolute 
rights of persons. 

But though this inestimable law be called unwritten, yet 
the only evidence of it is in writing, preserved in the public 
records, judicial, official, and parliamentary, and explained 
in works of acknowledged authority. Positive acts of the 
legirdaturc may, indeed, change the form of the Constitu¬ 
tion; but, as in the system of private law, the narrowness or 
rigour of our forensic rules may be enlarged or softened by 
the interposition of parliament (for our courts of equity arc 
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wholly of a different nature); so all legislative provisions, 
which oppose the spirit of the Constitution, may be cor¬ 
rected, agreeable to that very spirit, by the people or nation 
at large, who form, as it were, the high court of appeal in 
cases of constitutional equity; and their sense must be col¬ 
lected from the petitions which they present, expressed with 
moderation and respect, yet with all the firmness which their 
cause justifies, and all the dignity which truly becomes them.i 
I am. Sir, 

Your very faithful, humble servant, 
\V. Jones. 

Primed: ‘An .Account of the Life and Writings of Sir William Jones’, European 
Magazine, xii (Oct. 1787), 266-7; Teignmouth, i. 379-84 
Text: ‘An Account’ 


323. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Lamb Buildiner, Temple, 14 June 1782. 

My Lord, 

I could not leave England, though for a few months only, 
without paying my respects to your Lordship; but, as I was 
not so fortunate as to find your Lordship at home this morn¬ 
ing, I hope you will look upon my attempt to see you as a 
sufficient mark, however slight, of my unfeigned veneration 
and gratitude. 

On my return, -which, I hope, will be before Christmas, I 
shall be happy on any occasion to prove how truly I am 
devoted to your Lordship’s service; and, should there then 
be any opening in the India establishment, which is particu¬ 
larly in your Lordship’s department, I shall eagerly obey 
your commands in any station, in which my' hiunble labours 
can be in the least useful to my country and to y'ourself. 

• An Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers (London, 175^)— 
directed against the social ills of the day, especially the drinking of gin—^was 
dedicated to Philip "Vorke, svho Ixcame the first Earl of Hardsvicke. Interestingly 
enough, in his Middlesex speech of 28 May, Jones himself had argued that the form 
of the Constitution could be changed through Parliamentarj' acts, but not the spirit, 
■which "was the common law and was partly derived from the settlements of the 
Glorious Revolution. 
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My return \Yith success may possibly (though, I admit, 
not very probably) be delayed, ir the vessel in which I sail, 
should be taken, perhaps within sight of the American coast, 
bv a superior frigate, which may perhaps be bound for Eng¬ 
land, and in which I must necessarily come back, though we 
might meet some other ship bound for Carolina or New 
York. 

It is this contingency, for which I am anxious to provide; 
and, as Lord Ashburton intimated to me, that the of a 
protection in such a case might be new, I humbly submit to 
vour Lordship the enclosed form, which could effectually 
answer every purpose; but whicli I would on no account 
produce, except in absolute necessity.* 

If, however, it should not be agreeable to your Ixjrdship 
(for wise reasons, I am convinced) to set your name to such 
a form, I entreat you to consider the request as not made, 
and to excuse my indiscretion,^ being assured that I am, with 
the highest respect, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s much obliged 
and ever grateful sen'^ant 
W. Jones. 

I take the libcrt)' to mention, that I set out for Dover next 
Monday, as my client is hastening to save a confiscation and 
sale, and as my own time is extremely limited. 

Oripnai; I.ord Dinsdownc’s Ltbrarj*, Bowood 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jonc?, Shelburne’, p. 192 
Tixi: Original 

* Jor.trr was nippo^ed lo go to Calais in five days. The English had lately been 
intercepting many French vessels, including svarships. The snsnuscnipl of the 
proposed p.i».s is .•'.bo at Bosvood: ‘Whereas John P.aradise .and William Jones Esquirw 
are going on their prisMte bu^^incss to North A meric,a, with twoscrv’.antsand baggage, 
t therefore require all officers and aubjccts of His ]\t.ijcsty not to impede or suffer 
them to ly; imj'cded in their voj'agc, but on the contrary to give them all the aid and 
fortlvcrancc in their power.* 

- Jones apprvciitffd the delir.’Uc situation. Rockingham was ill, but the Ministr)' 
wa? »ti! 1 .1 coalition. Shelburne’s issuing .a pass for someone to go on prisate bstsinew 
in- s}'.c,ws of a hrench sliip to the Aosc.-ican enemy involvxd large decisions. Wh?.l 
Iw did aas to order ,i search for a precedent, perhaps knowing that norre would 
t-c found. 
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324. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Dover, 18 June 1782. 

My Lord, 

Mr. Nepean having been so kind as to make all possible 
inquiries without being able to find the least trace of a pass¬ 
port given to any person going to America,^ I cannot leave 
England without troubling your Lordship with my assur¬ 
ance that I feel myself under the same obligation as if a 
precedent could have been found and your Lordship’s kind¬ 
ness could have had its full effect. 

I cannot forbear adding, that both the nature of the thing 
and my own professional habits (v/hich are apt to attach one 
to established forms) make me greatly admire the wisdom of 
publick offices in being guided by precedent; for, in my own 
particular line, I never once knew an instance of a departure 
from settled precedents, w^hich has not produced some in¬ 
convenience. Your Lordship’s goodness will pardon my 
ignorance and indiscretion in making so rash a request, I 
hope, my Lord, you are restored to perfect health; for I well 
know' (without a particle of flattery) that the prosperity of 
Britain and your Lordship’s health are inseparably con¬ 
nected. 

How' shall I express my gratitude for your Lordship’s kind 
assurances in regard to India? I feel that I cannot express it; 
and think it better therefore to retain a perfect sense of it in 
silence. If patient assiduity and unremitting attention to my 
duty could render my humble services useful to my countr}* 
in the East, I might hope to become not altogether unworthy 
of your Lordship’s indulgence; but I am very sincere in 
disclaiming all other merit. 

I hope to sail for Calais early in the miorning, and shall 
feel no small satisfaction on my return to England, if my 
assiduity can save an estate worth at least fifty thousand 
pounds for a worthy but inactive client, whose habits of 
indolence render him incapable of saving it himself. 


> Sir Etoh Nepean (1751-1812: D.N.B.), secretary to the Port Admiral at 
Ph-mouth, vras Undersecretajy of State in Shelburne’s Ministry, and Governor of 
Bombay, 1812-19. 
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To Samuel Parr 


Every sort of prosperit)' attend your Lordship, and your 
glorious exertions I I atn, with the highe-st veneration/My 
l^rd, 

Your Lordship’s much obliged and ever grateful servant 
W. Jones. 

hold Lansdov.'nc's Li bran-, BowcH>d 
Priote^: Cannon, ‘Jones, Shdbumc’, pp. !95-4 
TfXt: Original 


325. To Samuel Parr 


Dover, 19 June 1782. 

Dear Parr, 

If I avail myself of your permission to answer your letter 
at my leisure^ I clearly see that I shall liardly be able, as I have 
no prospect of leisure, to answer it at all; I therefore seize a 
short inter\Ml, which the wind and tide give me at this place, 
to assure you that my good offices, as well as good wishes, 
will never be wanting on any occasion in which it may be in 
my power to prove my sincere regard for you. But, in truth, 
you greatly overrate my power, and particularly my influence 
with Administration. It happens, rather whimsically, that he 
with whom I have certainly most influence (if any thing so 
inconsiderable admit the degrees of more and less) is the 
very man tvhora you, and for reasons wholly unknown to me, 
So much dislike. I wish that Lord Shelburne were as well 
known to you as he is both kmum and liked by me. 

For God’s sake, do not be precipitate in forming opinions 
of men from public reports or papers, and without any 
pmeW knowledge of them.* With the Chancellor I have so 
little weight, that 1 have been four years vainly striving to 
obtain even a refusal (which would have been more eligible 
than suspense) of a favour. The Duke of Manchester I 
barely know by sight,- though I have dined with him at 


Rockingham’^ fard illnni ran its courre, tis-r? vrc:v. anonymous public 



fvmpathimr. had Hrosne Lord Chamlvrbin .and a Privy rourrin'-T in 
Kockio^ham's new government. He was .Ambassador to Fran*, 
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Lord Mulgrave’s. Lord Rockingham, and his powerful 
friends, I know and respect, but dare not yet solicit pre¬ 
ferment for my friends. The Attorney General (whom I 
sounded last week) told me that he had been two years trying 
in vain to procure a living for a man whom he strongly 
recommended to his intimate friend the Chancellor.J These 
are not unfriendly excuses, they are plain facts; but rest 
assured that on the first opportunity I will speak of your 
moral and literary character in just, and consequently ver}^ 
high terms! As to your politics, it will be useless, if not 
dangerous, to mention them. O! my friend, \vr] ere OeXyeTcocav 
at aveiioivai rwv Adycor';^ I entreat you not to play with vast 
questions, for the sake of shewing how great a master you 
are of round and forcible diction. My opinion, expressed in 
my last letter to you ,3 was founded on your own repeated 
declarations at Cambridge, my hearing. I had not then read 
your Sermon, I had only cast my eye on the first and last 
periods. I have since read it attentively; and, if it can give 
you any pleasure to know it, I think it a very masterly com¬ 
position, abounding with fine moral and religious sentiments. 
The political tendency of it I neither do nor can like; and a 
paragraph or two in pp. 24, 25, &c. I think highly excep¬ 
tionable on account of their Setvorrjs.'^ The reasoning in 
many parts appears to my comprehension fallacious, espe¬ 
cially in your favourite doctrine of unanimity^ a word which 
ministers use to express a tame acquiescence in all their 
measures. This you did not mean; but, without perceiving 
it, you supplied the veKvia^ with arguments against us. Since, 
however, you shew an inclination to defend all this, I will 
neither arraign it, for that were unfriendly, nor pretend to 
approve it, for that would be dishonest. When we meet, we 
w'ill talk and laugh, and argue and promote good fellowship, 
as long as you please. My political system shall never relax 
my efforts to serve you: and w^hen I return from America 
(which will be, I hope, before Christmas) I will catch ever}’ 

* Presumably after Kenyon’s reply to Letter 313. 

2 Lucian, ‘Lexiphanes’, sec. 23 ('And do not let yourself be enticed by the trind- 
flowers of speech’). 

3 Letter 294, in which Jones spoke at length about Parr’s Discourse on the Late 
Fast. 

* ‘Stylistic power or vehemence’. s ‘Journey to the Underworld . 
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rising gale that may waft you to an easy and respectable 
retirement. Not that my hopes arc sanguine, until my friend 
Ia)rd Aithorp shall have acquired more influence in the 
State than can be expected in so young a minister, though 
the w'isest and best young man I ever knew. 

/Imerkdt you will say. Yes, my friend, I shall sail in an 
hour or two with Paradise; and, on our return, we will 
explain to you the nature and object of our voyage; at 
present, with cordial affection, 1 must bid you farewell i I 
am yours ever, 

W. Jones. 

printed: Parr, U’erks, i. 85-6 


326. To Lady Spencer 
H6tel du Parc Royal, Paris, 9 July 1782. 

Madam, 

I cannot help taking advantage of an opportunity, which 
presented itself this morning, of sending a letter to your 
ladyship, and will also write, if I have time, to Lord Althorp 
and the bishop of St. Asaph.* My friend and I have been a 
fortnight at Paris, and propose, towards the end of this week 
or the beginning of next, to set out for Nantes. "We shall 
pass through a delightful country', the Orldanais and the 
Tourainc, and travel for great part of the way on the banks 
of the Lx)irc: from the rest of my voyage and journey I expect 
no small pleasure and a very considerable accession of useful 
knowledge. My time has been spent agreeably at Paris: I 
write and read on interesting subjects from six in the !norn- 
ing till eight, and then exercise till nine with a serjeant of 
the Gitrdcs Frat,'fakes, whose discipline and manosvres I am 
desirous of learning: after breakfast I make visits cither of 
ceremony or business, and, :iftcr dinner, one speaack or 
another makes the evening glide smoothly away. Architec¬ 
ture is much cultivated now by this nation; their taste is 
ejegant and truly Attick in all their new buildings; and the 
French theatre, latelv built, is incomparablv the :nost beauti¬ 
ful I ever saw. I was last night at a new tragedy, Gasten and 

* UniraoMi. 
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Baiard, an interesting piece, adrnirably well performed;! 
and the dancing on all the stages is exquisite. I have called 
more than once at the house of L'Abhe St. Jiilien^ but he was 
in the country, and I shall hardly see him till the middle of 
the week: a woman, who spoke to me at his house, told me, 
that M. de la Porte had a mother here, who did not know 
where he was; that his absence was much regretted, as he 
was tres hon et charitable.- I asked two Abbes of my acquaint¬ 
ance, Morellet and La Roche,^ if they knew such a person; 
but they either were ignorant of his adventure or (for reasons 
best known to themselves) pretended ignorance of it; so did 
the Abbe de TEpee^ whose lessons on his Universal Language 
of signs I have attended pretty constantly. I have not yet been 
able to see Mme. de Muy,^ but hope to have that pleasure 
before I leave Paris. The Due de Nivernois was out, when I 
called, but returned my visit the next day with obliging at¬ 
tention : I shall make another attempt before I go to Nantes. 
I have been eagerly expecting your Ladyship’s commands, 
but Msr. Peregaux has received no letter from England.® 
This morning I saw in the English papers an account of lord 
Rockingham’s death, and sincerely regretted the loss of a 
worthy and virtuous man: who his successor will be I can 
form no accurate guess, but hope and trust, that whatever is 
best will prevail.Should the late abominable system ever be 

> A tragedywritten in 1771 by Pierre-Laurent Buirettc dc Bclloy, vrho composed 
at least three other tragedies between 1759 and 1771. 

- Possibly Abbe Joseph de La Porte (1715-79), writer and literary scholar. 
Besides the comedy L'Ar.iiquaire (London, 1750-1), he wrote La France iitteraire 
(Paris, 1755-7; many cds.) and Histoire Iitteraire des femmes frar.foises (Paris, 
1769). 

3 Abbd Andrd Morellet (1727-1819), economist and litterateur, wrote on meta¬ 
physics and theology for the Encyclopedic. A member of the Academic Franfaise 
from 1785, he was ruined by the Revolution. He was a close friend of Pierre-Louis 
Lefebvre de La Roche (1748-1806), Cur6 de Saint-Pierre de Gremoviile. Also 
Franklin’s friend, La Roche was at Auteuil except in 1793-4, when he svas in prbon, 
having participated in the taking of the Bastille. He edited the works of Claude- 
Adrien Helvetius (Paris, 1795; 12 vols.). 

^ Marie-Antoinette-Charlotte de Blanckart (c. 1732-0. 1790) had married Louis- 
Nicolas-Victorde Felix, Mardchal de France in 1774. She had been Lady Spencers 
friend since the mid 1770s. 

s Alphonse-Claude-Charles Perregaux (1750-1 SoS), the banker in whose name 
Jones received his letters from England. 

® Rockingham’s supporters were unhappy that his death on r Juh' might lead 
to the succession of Shelburne, who had become head of the Treasury, as yet un¬ 
known to Jones. 
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restored in any degree, I could never persuade mpclf to 
grow old in England. I shall soon have another opportunit}* 
of sending letters from France, and hope that I shall then be 
able to give Lord Spencer and your Ladyship a fuller account 
of M. de la Porte. I am, Madam, with the highest veneration, 
Your ever faithful and obliged humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Qttfsval: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


327, To the Earl of Shelburne 

Paris, 14 July 1782. 

My Lord, 

I congratulate the king and people of England on your 
Lordship’s advancement to the helm of government. You will 
convince the world, that royalty and liberty may be united; 
that the legal attributes of the crown and the just rights of 
the nation may strengthen and embellish, without impair¬ 
ing, one another; and that the political harmony of our mixed 
Constitution is not such a chimera, as many have pretended. 
My jealousy of regal and aristocratical power is now at an 
end; and the people will, I trust, have the happiness of seeing 
a patriot king and a patriot minister.* Next Monday I shall 
set out for Nantes, where I propose to embark totvards the 
end of this month or the beginning of next, and hope to 
return to England before the end of the year. Should I be 
taken, it will be a consolation to me that I shall be the sooner 
able to express in person how truly I am, My Lord, 

Your Lordslu'p’s much obliged and devoted sen*ant 
W. Jones. 

Orklr,al: Lord Liiisdoivnc’s Libmry, Borvood 
PrintfiH: Camion, ‘Jones, Shelburne’, p. 

Text: Original 


* The.ni is no trace of the di*iip|M3miment which Jone« must base felt at She!- 
bunjc’« not appointing him to a place, and only tire jlichtcft pique ih?t he •sras 
travdl-Cj: witboat the protection of a pas'?. Apparently hr did no? yn know that 
Hoeki»|>h3rn*i iupportcr? had refused to rerve under Shelburne. 
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328. To Benjamin Franklin 

Paris, 15 July 1782. 

Mr. Paradise and Mr. Jones present their grateful 
respects to their inestimable friend Dr. Franklin, and beg 
leave to trouble him with the enclosed letter for Aleppo by 
the way of Marseilles, requesting him at the same time, if 
he has not had leisure to write the letters, with which he 
kindly intended to favour them,^ to send them by the post 
directed to Mr. Williams at Nantes,^ as they propose to set 
out towards Orleans as soon as the heat of the day is a little 
abated. They wish him perfect health and all possible happi¬ 
ness, hoping again to pay their respects to him on their re¬ 
turn from America. 

Original: University of Pennsylvjinia Library (Franklin Papers, vol. vii, 
no. 7) 

Printed: Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin, cd. I. Minis Hays 
(Philadelphia, 1908), iv. 455 (abstract); The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
ed. Julian P. Boyd (Princeton, 19^4), vi. 194 (most of letter) 

Text: Original 

L.D.J2- (OUMBl 

329. To Benjamin Franklin 

Nantes, 5 Aug. 1782. 

My dear Sir, 

We have been here above a fortnight; but I am sorry to 
find that there will not be a good opportunity of embarking 
for America till the beginning of next month, if so soon. I 

' The letter for Aleppo is untraccd. Franklin wrote Jones and Paradise at least 
two recommendations that day. One to Jefferson said: ‘ 2 vlr. Jones, who possibly may 
have the honour of delivering this into your hands, is a particular Friend of mine, 
and a zealous one of our Cause and Country. I am sure you will be pleas'd with his 
Conversation, and therefore I make no apology for recommending him to your 
Civilities.’ One to James Bosvdoin said of the two men: ‘You will find them men of 
learning and ingenuity, and have great pleasure in conversing with them. I recom¬ 
mend them warmly to your civilities; and to your counsels respecting their intended 
journey to the Southward. They are staunch friends of our cause and countty.’ The 
letters are in Edward E. and Edward E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in France (Boston, iSSS), 
ii. 328, 214, respectively. 

- Jonathan Williams (1750-1815: D.A.B.), Franklin’s nephew, was a soldier and 
merchant in Europe 1776-85. In the employ of the American Commissioners, he 
was primarily at Nantes to inspect the arms and other goods being shipped to 
America. 
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have been on board ali the ships hcrcj that arc bound for the 
I'lmhf K.'hiue midUhtnyy and have given the preference in my 
own mind to the Annette^ which will sail in about 5 weeks for 
Philadelphia or Virginia. Had a ship been ready, we should 
have embarked immediately; but, on my return yesterday 
from Paimbeuf, I found letters from England requiring my 
immediate presence on domestick business.^ I have therefore 
promised Mr. Paradise to return to him here in three weeks, 
which will be long enough, I fear, before the ships avill sail, 
and I am informed that they wdli leave the port together. 
Should my family affairs or my professional views prevent 
my going this year, I shall write to my friend, whom I have 
importuned with fruitless intreatics to go without me, and, 
if he should refuse to go alone, he will have no man to blame 
but himself, if his strange pertinacity should prove ruinous 
to his children. As my shortest way of returning (though it 
woxxld me infinite pleasure to see you once more at 
Passy) will be through Rennes and Alcn^on to Calais, I shall 
be extremely obliged to you, if you will send me a passport 
for myself and one servant to embark for England at Ostendy- 
though I should prefer Calais; if there should be an oppor¬ 
tunity; be so kind as to order the passport to be sent to me 
at the poste res tame. We have received great civilities from 
^^r. Williams, to whom I shall ever think myself highly 
obliged. Mr. Laurens came Ixithcr a few davs a£jo, but was 
not determined, when I saw him, in what vessel he should 
embark. How weak must my poor friend Paradise be, if he 
declines the opportunity of going with Mr. Laurens, in case 
of my necessary continuance in England.^ As to myself, if 
the English are not too indolent or too dastardly to preserve 
their popular rights, 1 neither will nor can live among them; 
and must earnestly request you, my ever-respected friend, 

* lintraced, but undoubtedly connected 'with the chanjrc in Msnbtn*. No 
to letter 3 :? bsd come, but there nuy luve Ijccn a voluntary comirsurJcation trotn 
Sbelbumr. Shepperson (pp. 175-5) says that one letter wss from Shelburne and that 
n reSectf-d improved povibilities for Jones's Indian appointment, though indlearing 
that nothing could done until early t/Sj. This vtould caphin Jones’s sudden 
detertnination to return briefly to London. * IhreminaMy Pritchard. 

^ Thc.re was r. viofcmquarrclvt'ithParsdise.v-no vividly remembered tlKirperiiou* 
C!ro«*ing to Ottend in 17S0 and bcotne stj upset that b.e had to gn m l«l. Tonts’t 
attempt to jiereuadc him to accompany l^aurtr.t made him furiou*. They never 
spale again. 
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to give me information concerning the profession of a 
lawyer in the state of Pennsylvania, and to let me know, 
whether you think that I should be acceptable among your 
countrymen in that character. My long study of the laws of 
ancient and modern nations might make me a utefid assistant 
in the necessar)^ work of framing their private codes. My best 
compliments to Mr. Franklin,* and our common friends; 
and assure yourself, that I can never cease to be with the 
highest veneration, my dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and ever faithful friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: American Philosophical Societ)', Pliiladelphia 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jones and Franklin’, pp. 39-40 
Text: Original 


330. To Henry Albert Schultens 

At the Golden Lion, Leyden, 25 Aug. 1782. 

You will be surprised, my dear sir, though not displeased, 
to find that an old Oxford acquaintance is so near you. I have 
been these tw’o months on the continent, and, on my return 
from Nantes to Ostend, was unable to resist my desire of 
seeing your countr}', with the beauties of which I am de¬ 
lighted. Your towms and villages are so neat, that they de¬ 
serve to be kept in cabinets for their beauty, instead of being 
inhabited. I sailed from Middelburg to Rotterdam among 
the pleasant isles of Zcland, and have since been gliding 
along in the midst of gardens and summer-houses. My time 
is very limited; but I shall be able to pass three or four days 
at Leyden. It will give me infinite pleasure to see you and 
your family in perfect health. I have a tliousand things to 
tell you about Oxford and our Oxford friends. If you re¬ 
ceived my last letter, you must know the terrible blow, which 
my happiness received, by the death of my mother.^ My 
sister is married^—I remain a batchelor, but shall marr}', if 
I am appointed, as I expect to be, a judge in India.** While I 

* William Temple F. (1762-1823), the natural son of Franklins son William 
(1731—1513: D.A.B.), -was Franklin’s secretary. He later edited and concluded 
Memoirs of ike Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin (Ixindon, 181S; 3 vols.). 

= Letter 271. 3 To Rainsford, a retired Bristol merchant. 

*• See his explanation of Anna Maria Shipley’s situation in Letter 343. 
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am here, I shall be happ)^ to cast my eyes on the nwnnscripts 
of the Mmlhtkat^ which Reiskc describes, particularly Ihn 
IkAum, I have printed the poems, but not the notes.* I 
directed the bookseller to present you with a copy. Let me 
request you to inform me, at what hour you arc likely to be 
at leisure; and I will call upon you, if you will excuse a travel¬ 
ling dress. Your countrymen would not consider me an 
enemy, if they knew how much I have disapproved the con¬ 
duct of the English, who were mad with pride. Farewell; 
and, when you arc at home and disengaged, expect to see 

Your ever faithful and affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Accept a poem of mine, from whicli you will see what I think 
of England.^ 

Ongir.i'Jt University of Leiden Library (B.P.L. 245 siii) 

r Relate bad edited the Leiden manuscripts in bis Thararha (Ijtidcn, 

174:), which Jones needed to study in order to complete bis notes for the projcrtal 
snd cd. of The MonUalSt, cr Se^en Arabian Poem}, U'hich H'ere Sus^rr.AeA on the 
Tmglr at Mtxca; wib a Translation and Arguments, as promised in the original cd. 
{London, pnntcd by Nichols for Elmsly, 1782). In 1783 Elmsiy reissued it, printed 
by Nichols, a« the snd cd. There was a cancel title in order to delete the words 
Trclimin.2rj' Discourse* and ‘Notes, Critical, Philological, Explanatory' (these were 
never published), and the Dedication to P.aradisc was oinittcd. Ditrercnccs observed 
in the J.ciden manuscripts were never incorporated into Jones’s translation or Roman 
tramliteratjon. 

* Jones sent him three poems, An Ode in Insitaiion of Akerus in Letter 271, An Ode 
in ImiSatkn of CalHstratus in no. 330, and the doggerel broadside, 'A New Song, on 
the ^Vltcration of the I'imcs*. 

Of these three poems at Ixiden, only the Callistmtus otic is in manuscript form, 
which is identical with the printed form in Gendeman's Magas-ine for M.ay 1782 
(p. 252), It was prh'.ncly primed by Nichols (London, 1782). Jones had compcfcd 
tir tw'eh'c-quatrain work on 14 Nfay to celebnaic the new Whig Ministry, svith 
p.»tsbe for Rockingham ("fix'd in virtue's cause’) and Shelburne (’high in freedosn'a 
icniplc rais’d'). Vigorous in its pairioitc call, the ode compares the g.nsning of jvacc 
in Athens through the overthrow of the tyrant Hipparchus, with the Whigs’ ’olood- 
If ss j^.ining of jT-irc. Not even C'olHns's *6dc: Written in the Reginning of the Year 
sv.TS more forceful than Jones’s closing lines: 

They to dc.ith a Tymnt drove, 

You to fame restor’d a King. 

Rise, Brit.maia. dauntless rise; 

Chcc.*Lul with triple liannony, 

Monarch good. ,and Nobles wife. 

People v.a{!am, firm and free, 

ILw trfrrcxtce*. ebewhere to ’thirsty falchion* .and citsrens .armed wdth guns and 
nserds placed Jones romewhat more squarely among tbw radical W'hdgs. 
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To the Earl of Shelburne 


9 September i>]82 


331. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Margate, 9 Sept. 1782. 

My Lord, 

Being uncertain whether your Lordship received my 
ardent, yet sincere, congratulations from Paris,^ I cannot 
refrain from sending a short letter from this place, where I 
arrived this morning, after having visited every interesting 
part of Holland from south to north. I could not think of 
accompanying my friend in his American expedition, when 
I found, on the coast of France, that all the frigates were full, 
and that none of the merchant-ships wdth tolerable accom¬ 
modations would sail till very late in the autumn: I learned 
further from the best authority (that of the insurers,) that 
the vessels bound to the southward ran a great risque of 
being taken and carried to the West Indies so that I could 
not expect to return till April or May. It was impossible for 
me, consistently with my gratitude to your Lordship, for 
your noble and generous conduct towards me, to be absent 
so long from my country, which I might be called upon to 
serve in India, in some station for \vhich you might be indul¬ 
gent enough to think me qualified.2 Your Lordship’s time 
is so precious, that, after repeating my compliments of con¬ 
gratulation on your advancement to the helm of the British 
government, I will only add a ver)’’ few words. My grateful 
sense of your Lordship’s obliging condescension to me, and 
my perfect confidence in your wisdom and virtues, are such, 
that, as you believe me, I trust, to have no selfish views, I 
will not scruple to write to your Lordship what nothing could 
have made me write to any other first minister: if your kind 
intentions of opening a situation for me in Bengal should 
have their full effect, I will conform myself with the greatest 
fidelity to your instructions, and wishes; or, if you should 
think that I might be more useful at home, I will make a 
point, whether in or out of parliament, of supporting, to the 
utmost of my humble abilities, your measures for the pub- 
lick prosperity, and I shall be proud and happy to be guided 

^ Letter 327. 

* This suggests that Jones did receive a letter from Shelburne in Nantes, written 
before Shelburne’s receipt of no. 327. 
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To Ladj Spencer 




tiirougK liTe by so grccit a statesman. I propose to spend 
tite next tAvo moOths at Oxford, -where I shrdl aamsc for your 
lordship’s commands tvith the most patient submission. I 
am, Avith unfeigned veneration, My Jx)rd, 

Your lordship’s grateful and devoted sen-ant 
W. Jones. 

Your Lordship Avill permit me to add, that I beg to consider 
YOU as my so/e patron and to place myself reholly under your 
auspices and protection. 

bord Lansdov.‘nc’'s Libnir)*, Bo-.vooi 
Pointed: Csnnon. ‘Jones, Shelburne’, pp. 19^-6 
Tex!: Original 


332. To Lady Spencer 

Margate, 9 Sept. 1782. 

Madam, 

If lord Althorp received my letter from Calais,* he has 
probably informed your Ladyship that my American expedi¬ 
tion was obstructed, or at least postponed, on my finding at 
Nantes, that no vessel with tolerable accommodations would 
sail for Virginia till the beginning of October, and that I could 
not expect to be again in Europe till April or May; besides that 
there Y-ould be imminent danger of being taken and carried 
to Jamaica or Larbadocs; a voyage, Avhich I had no great 
inclination for, especially at the present crisis. My poor 
friend declared, that he neither would nor could go without 
my assistance; and took tlic strange resolution of returning 
to England, in defiance of those who have his large property 
in their power: this weakness of his explains mv whole 

Air.cncan scheme: for I would not at this time have thought 
• 

ot crossing the Atlantick, if I could have persuaded him to 
save his fortune by crossing it avithout me. On my return to 
Oal.tir, I resolved for the first time to visit Holland; and, 
having sailed for a whole day among the beautiful isles of 
Zeeland, had the pic.isure of travelling from Rotterdam to 

* Vntraecd. 
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To Lady Spencer 


9 Septmler i-jZz 


Broek in North Holland and thence round by Utrecht, 
Breda, and Antwerp to Bruges whence I began my tour, 
gliding on all the way among gardens, villa’s, and summer¬ 
houses. I received infinite civilities from the Dutch; and 
the character, indeed, of a man of letters, though ver}’^ dis¬ 
advantageous in life, has this advantage to a traveller in war 
time, that it operates as a kind of passport or flag of truce, 
and admits him, who bears it, into the company and con¬ 
fidence of his countr}'’s most vehement enemies. My observa¬ 
tions, coolly and deliberately made, on the disposition of the 
Americans, French, and Dutch, will be better imparted, if 
they are worth imparting, when I next have the honour of 
conversing with your Ladyship; an honour, w'hich, without 
compliment, I prefer to any, w'hich could be conferred on 
me. Since I wrote to your Ladyship from Paris, I heard of 
all the political dissensions in London, J and heartily grieve, 
that lovers of their country cannot sacrifice a little of their 
private animosity to publick prosperit}', "which is best pro¬ 
moted by a cordial union of the leaders in a state. What part 
I may take (if I may mention so insignificant a person as 
myself) either in or out of parliament, wdll depend on my 
next conversation with one or two friends, whose principles, 
if I am not deluded, are very congenial with my own,^ and 
it is from principle only that I can ever persuade myself to 
act or to speak.—I could not forget lord Spencer’s commis¬ 
sion at Paris, but the Abbe St. Julien, at whose house I 
called many times, "was in the country, and I could learn 
nothing of M. de la Porte, but that he was a ‘good and charit¬ 
able man.’ I propose to spend the remainder of my vacation 
at Oxford, but shall not be able, if you are at Wimbledon, 
to refrain from paying my respects to my Lord and your 
Ladyship; since I am and ever shall be with the greatest 
truth. Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s ever devoted servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

* Letter 326. Jones tras alluding to the resignation of Rockingham’s followers 
on 5 July, after Shelburne’s accession. 

- Shelburne, Ashburton, and Kenyon. 
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To y&narhnn Shiphy 


333. To Jonathan Shipley 

Wimbiedon Park, 13 Sept, 1782. 

My lordj 

jf your Lordship received my letter from Calais, you will 
not be much surprised to see the date of this, and the place 
where I now am writing, while Lady Spencer is making 
morning visits. Mr. and Mrs. Poyntz have this instant left 
us. JyOrd Althorp being in Northamptonshire, I must give 
myself some consolation for my disappointment in missing 
him, by scribbling a few lines to him,* as soon as I have 
finished these with which I now trouble your lordship. My 
excursion to the United Pro'-jhices (which has been the sulL 
slitutc for my intended expedition to the United Sintai) was 
extremely pleasing and improving to me. 1 returned last 
Monday, and finding all my friends dispersed in various 
parts of England, am going for a few days into Buckingham¬ 
shire, whence I shall go to Oxford, and must continue there 
till the Sessions. Should your lordship be in Hampshire any 
time in October, and should it be in all respects convenient to 
you, I will accept this year, with great pleasure, the obliging 
invitation to Chilbolton, which I was unfortunately pre¬ 
vented from accepting last year. I lament the unhappy dis- 
sentions among our great men, and clearly sec the vaiut}* of 
my anxious wish, that they would have played in tune some 
time longer In the political concert. 

The delays about the India judgeship have, it is true, 
greatly injured me; but with my patience and assiduity, I 
could easily recover my lost ground. I must however take 
the libert)’ here to allude to a most obliging letter of your 
lordship from Chilbolton, which I received so long ago as 
last November,- but w.as prevented from answering tlill you 
came to town. It was inexpressibly flattering to me, but my 
intimate knowledge of the nature of my profession, obliges 
me to assure you, that it requires the ‘lohoie /;.%*?.% and admits 
of no concurrent pursuits; that, consequently, I must either 
give it up, or it will engross me so much, that I shall not for 

* Th« letter from Calais U tintraml. That ts» .Ali’nrrit h ts'?. jji- 

* Sir l-c*tcr zpt. 
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To Jonathan Shipley 


13 Septemberi’jZz 


some years be able to enjoy the society of my friends^ or the sweets 
of liberty. Whether it be a wise part to live uncomfortably, 
in order to die wealthy, is another question; but this I know 
by experience, and have heard old practitioners make the 
same observation, that a lawyer v/ho is in earnest, must be 
chained to his chambers and the bar for ten or twelve years 
together. In regard to your lordship’s indulgent and flatter¬ 
ing prediction, that my Essay on Bailment would be my last 
work, and that for the future, business and the public would 
allow me to write no more, I doubt whether it will be accom¬ 
plished, whatever may be my practice or situation; for I have 
already prepared many tracts on jurisprudence; and when I 
see the volumes written by Lord Coke, whose annual gains 
were twelve or fourteen thousand pounds,* by Lord Bacon, 
Sir Matthew Hale,^ and a number of judges and chancellors, 
I cannot think that I should be hurt in my professional career, 
by publishing now and then a law tract upon some interest¬ 
ing branch of the science; and the science itself is indeed so 
complex, that, without writing, which is the chain of memory^ 
it is impossible to remember a thousandth part of what we 
read or hear. Since it is my wish therefore to become in time 
as great a law}'er as Sulpicius, I shall probably leave as many 
volumes of my works, as he is said to have written.^ As to 
politics, I begin to think, that the natural propensity of men 
to dissent from one another, wdll prevent them, in a corrupt 
age, from uniting in any laudable design; and at present I 
have nothing to do but to rest on my oars, which the Greek 
philosophers, I believe, called hrigyiv, a w'ord which Cicero 
applies in one of his letters to the same subject.^ 

’ Sir Ed'svard Coke (1551-1634.: D.N.B.), Chief Jusiicc of the Common Pleas 
1606-16, from Institutes of the Lcrjcs of England (London, 162S-44; 4 parts) <yid 
other writings. He was a good model for Jones because he defended the law against 
royal prerogative. 

^ Hale (1609-76: D.N.B.), Historia Placitorium Corona (The Savoy, 1736; 2 vols.) 
and The History of the Common Law of England ([London] 1739). 

a Cf. Shakespeare, Cynbcline, li. ii. 43-4 (‘Why should I write this down, that s 
riveted,/Screw’d to my memory’’). 

* After studying rhetoric under Cicero, Servius Sulpicius Rufus (c. 106-43 B.c.) 
became an outstanding jurist. Many of his treatises have been preserved. 

5 Epistulanm ad Atticum, vi. 6 (‘to suspend judgement’, a technical term of the 
sceptics). 
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Tp VismtPJ Aixhcrp 


My best respects to the ladies^ for wliom 1 would certainly 
have brought some Virginia nightingales, if my western ex¬ 
pedition had taken place, since I was informed by the captain, 
with whom T should liavc sailed, that tiurv' might have been 
kept in the cabin without any danger. 

PrifUtd: Tcignmouth, i. 3S4-S 


334. To Viscount A 1 thorp 

Wimbledon Park, 13 Sept. 1782. 

My dear lord. 

Missing the pleasure of seeing you here (and how great 
a one I have missed it were superfluous to express) 1 give 
myself some slight consolation by scribbling a few hasty 
lines, while lady Spencer and Mrs. Howe arc making 
morning visits. Of all my various rambles none has been 
more agreeable or instructive than my late excursion to the 
United P)‘ovinc€S of Holland, which has been substituted for 
my intended voyage to the United Slates of-America. I sailed 
for a whole day among the pleasant isles of Zeeland, and 
thence traversed all Idolland from south to north: the coun¬ 
try is well known to you, and niy curiosity had been highly 
mised, I remember, by your description of it. From Ostend 
to Margate I had a charming passage last Sunday of eight 
hours from harbour to harbour; but was much grieved, soon 
after iny landing, to hear that political animosities were 
carried to an excess, which your excellent disposition must 
condemn, as much ns any man’s, if the accounts, which I 
hear, of bitter invectives and accus.ations be not (as I hope 
they arc) exaggerated.^ Your resignation, wiiich, for our 

’ Mft, Sliiplcy and tlic five daughters. 

^ J|o:‘es now hnew the extent of t]»e Whig defection';. Fox, Slwrid.m, the Duhe of 
Prrtiand, Viscount Duncannon (a J-orti of the Actniir.ti!y), J-ce, John To'.vrs«hsnd 
{a Lord of the Admiralty), .and Burke had resigned. Of the Trrx'ofy otnerrs. four 
of five v.tre gone—Kockingham, Cavendish, Akhorp, and Moniatti!—having 
only Circnvillc, Pitt had K-en promptly adslcd to the 'Freasur}*. Mor had the 
Hov'kinglt.yn Whigr quietly v.-itluirawm. In a dehate on 9 July. Fox »aid tint he had 
fmm an Ailniintstration th.nt had ahando.ncd its foonding principl'^s. and 
h" charged Shdbunie with protecting tho-'c who had destixsjcd EnpliPn ptyessions 
in th- Eart. On ro July the same subnet wn$ v.-armly ditcursed in th” Ixitth, 



To Jonathan Shipley 


13 September 1^82 


some years be able to enjoy the society of my friends^ or the sweets 
of liberty. Whether it be a wise part to live uncomfortably, 
in order to die wealthy, is another question; but this I know 
by experience, and have heard old practitioners make the 
same obser\^ation, that a lawyer who is in earnest, must be 
chained to his chambers and the bar for ten or twelve years 
together. In regard to your lordship’s indulgent and flatter¬ 
ing prediction, that my Essay on Bailment would be my last 
work, and that for the future, business and the public would 
allow me to w'rite no more, I doubt whether it will be accom¬ 
plished, whatever may be my practice or situation; for I have 
already prepared many tracts on jurisprudence; and when I 
see the volumes written by Lord Coke, w'hose annual gains 
were twelve or fourteen thousand pounds,^ by Lord Bacon, 
Sir Matthew Hale,^ and a number of judges and chancellors, 
I cannot think that I should be hurt in my professional career, 
by publishing now and then a law tract upon some interest¬ 
ing branch of the science; and the science itself is indeed so 
complex, that, without 'ivrititig^ which is the chain of memory^ 
it is impossible to remember a thousandth part of what we 
read or hear. Since it is mv w'ish therefore to become in time 

4 

as great a lawyer as Sulpicius, I shall probably leave as many 
volumes of my works, as he is said to have wmitten.^ As to 
politics, I begin to think, that the natural propensity of men 
to dissent from one another, will prevent them, in a corrupt 
age, from uniting in any’ laudable design; and at present I 
have nothing to do but to rest on my oars, which the Greek 
philosophers, I believe, called a word W'hich Cicero 

applies in one of his letters to the same subject.^ 

* Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634: D.K.B.), Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
1606-16, from JrjtituUs of the Lenrs of Er.glar.d (London, 162S-44; 4 parts) and 
other writings. He was a good model for Jones because he defended the law against 
royal prerogative. 

^ Hale (160^76: D.N.B.), Hisloria Pladtorium Carorjtr (The Savoy, 1736; 2 vols.) 
and The History of the Comrr.tm Larx of England ([LondonJ 1739). 

_ 3 Cf. Shakespeare, Cyrr.beline, ii. ii. 43-4 (‘Why should I write this down, that’s 
riveted,/Screw’d to my memor}’’). 

^ After studying rhetoric under Cicero, Servius Sulpicius Rufus (c. 106-43 B.C.) 
became an outstanding jurist. Many of his treatises have been preserved. 

3 Epistularum ad Atticurn, vi. 6 ('to suspend judgement’, a technical term of the 
sceptics). 
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To Viscount Althorp 


My best respects to the ladies,^ for whom I would certainly 
have brought some Virginia nightingales, if my western ex¬ 
pedition had taken place, since I was informed by the captain, 
with whom I should have sailed, that they might have been 
kept in the cabin without any danger. 

Printed: Teignmouth, i. 384-8 


334. To Viscount Althorp 

Wimbledon Park, 13 Sept. 1782. 

My dear lord, 

Missing the pleasure of seeing you here (and how great 
a one I have missed it were superfluous to express) I give 
myself some slight consolation by scribbling a few hasty 
lines, while lady Spencer and Mrs. Howe are making 
morning visits. Of all my various rambles none has been 
more agreeable or instructive than my late excursion to the 
United Provinces of Holland, which has been substituted for 
my intended voyage to the United States of America. I sailed 
for a whole day among the pleasant isles of Zeeland, and 
thence traversed all Holland from south to north: the coun¬ 
try is well known to you, and my curiosity had been highly 
raised, I remember, by your description of it. From Ostend 
to Margate I had a charming passage last Sunday of eight 
hours from harbour to harbour; but was much grieved, soon 
after my landing, to hear that political animosities were 
carried to an excess, which your excellent disposition must 
condemn, as much as any man’s, if the accounts, which I 
hear, of bitter invectives and accusations be not (as I hope 
they are) exaggerated.^ Your resignation, which, for our 

* Mrs. Shipley and the five daughters. 

* Jones now knew the extent of the Whig defections. Fox, Sheridan, the Duke of 
Portland, Viscount Duncannon (a Lord of the Admiralty), Lee, John Townshend 
(a Lord of the Admiralty), and Burke had resigned. Of the Treasury officers, four 
of the five \vere gone—Rockingham, Cavendish, Althorp, and Montagu—leaving 
only Grenville. Pitt had been promptly added to the Treasury. Nor had the 
Rockingham Whigs quietly withdrawn. In a debate on 9 July, Fox said that he had 
resigned from an Administration that had abandoned its founding principles, and 
he charged Shelburne with protecting those who had destroj’cd English possessions 
in the East. On 10 July the same subject was warmly discussed in the Lords. 
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To Lloyd Kenyon 


30 September 1^82 


country’s sake, you will allow me to lament, must have been 
sbic ird et odio, as Tacitus says,^ of which nature is not 
susceptible, I wish to God it were possible for you to impart 
some portion of your virtues and goodness of heart to some 
others: you would still have enough of them left to be one of 
the best men of our age. A little of your moderation would be 
of use to mc\ I admire it, and have already received great 
benefit from it in correcting my own temper, which is 
naturally too ardent. I rejoice to hear, that lady Althorp is 
so well, and that ‘Spenccrus panmlus . . . Porrigens teneras 
manus dulcc rideat ad patrem.’^ I propose to make a visit in 
Buckinghamshire next Monday, and, having spent a few 
days at Oxford, shall probably pay my respects to the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who is, I find, in Hampshire, and whom I 
ought to have visited at Chilbolton this time tn^elvemonth. 
I fear therefore that I shall not be able to see you at Althorp, 
especially if Mrs. Poyntz claims my promise of taking 
Midgham in my way. Farewell, my dear lord: next to my 
country I esteem my friends and of all my friends you are the 
most esteemed, because the most worthy to be so, by 

Yours ever faithfully and affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Oripr.cl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Primed: .‘\rbcrry, Asiatic Teres, pp. 17—18 (extract) 

’Text: Original 


335. To Lloyd Kenyon 

Univ. Coll., Oxford, 30 Sept. 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

When I had the pleasure of dining with you the day be¬ 
fore I left England,^ I little expected to pass my autumn at 
Oxford, and thought more of the Delaware than of the Isis; 
but the frigates were all full, and, among the merchant-men 

’ Perhaps combined from Tacitus’ ‘sine odio’ {Histoires, i. i) and ‘sine ira et 
studio' [Annates, i. i). 

- See Letter 300. John Charles (1782-1845: D.N.B.) had been bom on 30 May. 
3 This would have been on iS June. In his letter to Parr of 19 June from Dovw 
(no. 325), Jones stated that he had ‘sounded' Kenyon about preferment ‘last week j 
so that the meal with the Attorney-General would seem to have been entirely social. 


JO September ipSz 


To Lloyd KetiyoJt 


bound for America, some had miserable accommodations 
even for sailors, and the rest were not likely to sail till the 
end of this month; so that it would have been impossible for 
me to return before Christmas, and I could not stay longer 
abroad, without the wildest and most romantick sacrifice of 
my own reasonable views in life to the interest of my client; 
who, being too inactive to go without me, has been weak 
enough to come back, (though he might have crossed the 
Atlantick with little danger) in defiance of those, who have 
his large property in Virginia wholly in their power, and 
have called upon him to take possession of it under pain of 
confiscation. I trouble you with this account of myself, 
because your constant indulgence and kindness to me on 
all occasions give me abundant reason to believe, that you 
honour me with your good wishes; and I may truly say 
in return, that my knowledge of your firm integrity and 
virtues, publick and private, makes me more desirous of 
cultivating your friendship than that of most men living. 
As I had meditated a visit this autumn to the bishop of 
St. Asaph, I was not without hope of being able to pay my 
respects to you in Wales; but the bishop is now, I find, in 
Hampshire; and I shall go thither immediately after the 
Oxford sessions. I lament the dissensions in the political 
world, at a time when nothing would be more salutary than 
a cordial union of all honest men; but I still hope that the 
best counsels will prevail,^ and I shall naturally be inclined 
to think those best, which the men, whom I most respect, 
shall approve. As to my own views I am inexpressibly 
anxious to be delivered from the ruinous state of suspense 
about India, in which I have been near five years at the most 
important part of my life. Next to an appointment in Ben¬ 
gal, which I should accept with gratitude, a speedy refusal 
would be the highest obligation that could be conferred on 
me. Your last words to me were so kind, that I have perfect 
confidence in the success of your friendly interposition with 
the Chancellor on my behalf. I cannot but fear, that I have 
undesignedly offended him; but this I can assure you, that, 
when I imparted my wishes to my friends after the death of 
Mr. Le Maitre, I never harboured a thought that any but 

I An allusion to Demosthenes. See Letter 1S5. 
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2 October 11^2 


To James Eyre 


the Chancellor would have the disposal of the vacant judge- 
ship, and I considered him as the sole patron of it''—but I 
have run the length of my paper, and beg leave to repeat that 
I am with very great regard, dear Sir, 

your most obliged and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Lord Kenyon’s muniment room, Gredington 
Printed: George Thomas Kenyon, The Life of Lloyd, First Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Chief Justice of England (London, 1873), pp. 125-7 
Text: Original 


336. To James Eyre 

[Oxford] 2 Oct. 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been in England about a fortnight, and was made 
happy by learning in John Street, that you had long been 
restored to health from the illness which confined you, to 
my inexpressible concern, at the time when I set out for the 
Continent. The cause of my return is, in few words, this; 
I ought to have foreseen, what I nevertheless did not expect, 
that the same timidity or imbecility, which made my unhappy 
friend declare, that he neither could nor would go to Virginia 
without me, would make him declare, when he saw the sails 
and the waves, that he neither would nor could go at all. A 
dread of some imaginaiy' danger so cncn’ated him, that he 
kept his bed, and wrote me word, that if he staid a week 
longer at Nantes, he should lose his reason or his life. My 
expostulations had some little effect, but there was no de¬ 
pendence, I found, on a man who had none, he confessed, 
upon himself; and when I discovered that no ship, with even 
tolerable accommodation, would sail till September, so that 
I could not keep my word with my friends in England, by 
returning from America before the new year, I came back 
through Normandy about the middle of August,^ and having 

* See Letter 331, by -which time Jones had decided to seek patronage solely from 
Shelburne. 

^ Jones considered himself to be the injured part}'. His vie-sv of the Mantes 
e.Tcperience (and relating of that vletr to their mutual friends) 'bitterly disillusioned 
and humiliated’ Paradise, -whose h}pochondria gre-w -worse. This sympathetic ac¬ 
count is in Shepperson, pp. 169-80. 
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2 October 1782 


To James Eyre 


a few weeks to spare, made a very pleasant and improving 
excursion into Holland, which I traversed from South to 
North. The detail of my expedition may not perhaps be 
un entertaining to you, when I have the pleasure of con¬ 
versing with you at leisure; and I am not without hope of 
enjoying that pleasure, if you continue at Ruscombe, before 
the term begins. I stay here till the Sessions are over, and 
would immediately after take my chance of finding you in 
Berkshire, but am called upon to keep an old promise of 
visiting the Bishop of St. Asaph near Andover, and must 
spend a day or two with my friend Poyntz. I can easily con¬ 
ceive how little time you can have to write letters, yet if you 
could find a moment to let me know how long you propose 
to remain in the country, I would not be in your neighbour¬ 
hood without paying my respects to you, and I would indeed 
have taken Ruscombe in my way to Oxford, if I had not been 
engaged to make a visit in Buckinghamshire. As to myself, 
I find such distraction among my political friends, that I 
should be glad (if I had no other motive) to be fixed in India, 
at the distance of 16,000 miles from all their animosities, 
but I am unhappily more unsettled than ever; for * ^ ^ writes 
me word, that he has nothing more at heart than to open some 
situation for me in India.^ What this means I know not, 
but it looks like some new plan, which may probably hang 
undecided from session to session. On the whole I greatly 
fear, that it would have been happy for me, and perhaps for 
millions, if India had never existed, or if we had known as 
little of it as of Japan.^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, i. 388-91; Franklin, Works, ed. Sparks, viii. 367 

(half of letter) 

Text: Teignmouth 

* Untraced, possibly the letter mentioned by Shepperson (see no. 329) but more 
probably Shelburne’s answer to no. 331, in which Jones had not mentioned the 
judgeship directly, but only ‘some station for which you might be indulgent enough 
to think me qualified’. 

* He may have been reading the ninth article in Philosophical Transactions for 
1780, extracted from a physician’s journal of a year’s residence in Japan. The 
intriguing, popular description of the ‘new and curious’ manners and customs 
reveals European ignorance of those islands. 
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To Viscount AUhorp 


5 Octobcriy82 


337. To Viscount Althorp 

Univ. Coll.j Oxford, 5 Oct 1782. 

My dear lord, 

Your friendly letter caught me in Buckinghamshire, 
before I came to college, where I have been for some days 
sole governor and almost sole inhabitant of Alfred’s peacefol 
mansion,J till Mr. Windham surprised me agreeably by 
coming with a design of passing some time in this Academical 
retreat.2 You in the meanwhile are taking healthful and 
pleasing exercise in Norfolk, where Mr. Fox, I understand, 
is also shooting partridges; and you are both ready, no 
doubt, to turn your firelocks against the Dutch, should they 
make their appearance in your fields: when I was in Zeeland 
they expected us, and, if they stand upon the ceremony of the 
first visit, we shall not, I imagine, meet very soon .3 In regard 
to my expectations of seeing a little good attained for our 
miserable countr}', I am not apt to be sanguine, but rather 
inclined to fear the worst than to expect the best. I rejoice 
however at the distrust conceived by many honest men of 
those now in power: my opinion is, thatshould always 
be distrusted^ in whatever hands it is placed; but I am unable 
to persuade myself, that mere suspicion of insincerity^ without 
some pretty^ strong overt acts, can justify' an opposition in 
condemning any' man, of such consummate baseness, as 
the present minister has been accused of. If he be proved a 
double-tongued and double-hearted monster, let him be sent 
to the tower wdth other roy'al savages: if there be no clear 
evidence against him, I think he must be raised, not de¬ 
pressed, by the accusation.^ As to America, I know not what 
he thinks; but this I know, that the sturdy Transatlantick 

^ Universit)’ College claims Alfred as its founder. 

- His college had created him .an M.A. that year, vrith an honorary D.C.L. to 
be given him in 1793. 

3 On 25 April, Holland had declined to negotiate tvith Britain for a separate 
peace, asserting that Dutch interests required her to ally herself to France. Then on 
II Sept, ten ships of the line sailed from Texel supposedly bound for Brest to act 
in concert tvith a French squadron on an expedition described in letters from The 
Hague as being of ‘great consequence’. 

♦ There tvas a tvidespread notion that Shelburne tvas insincere, even in his religion. 
See ‘An Account of the Origin and Dissolution of Ld. Shelburne’s Connection tvith 
the Dissenters’, Gentleman s Magazine of Jan. 17S3, pp. 22-3. 
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5 October 1 ’j82 


To Viscount Althorp 


yeomanry will neither be dragooned nor bamboozled out 
of Their Liberty. His principles in regard to our internal 
government are, unless I am deluded by his professions, 
such as my reason approves, and (what is better) such as I 
know to be approved in clear terms by our recorded constitu¬ 
tion. The friends of lord North were too monarchical, and 
those of the late Marquis, in general^ far too aristocratical for 
me; and, if it were possible to see an administration too 
democratical, I should equally dislike it. There must be a 
mixture of all the powers, in due proportions weighed and 
measured by the laws, or the nation cannot exist without 
misery and shame. Lord Shelburne professes, or has pro¬ 
fessed, his entire adoption of the mixed system, and if he 
retains his principles, I shall retain my good opinion of him; 
if not, not. I may write all this consistently with good man¬ 
ners and with friendship, because I know the excellence of 
your understanding and soundness of your principles; and, 
independently of my presumption that all your actions must 
be wise and just, I see and applaud the motive, which must 
have induced you to resign an office, which you were not at 
first much inclined to accept. I am confident also, that you 
would as little endure a Swedish monarchy as a Venetian aristo¬ 
cracy^ which latter, to my knowledge, has the hearty appro¬ 
bation of some friends of yours and mine but which I would 
never suffer without a struggle, if I had the slightest hope of 
a successful opposition to it. Shall I go too far, if I inclose a 
littley^« d^esprity which I wrote at Paris } It was printed here 
by a society, who, if they will steer clear of party, will do more 
good to Britain than all the philosophers and antiquaries of 
Somerset house with all their royalties.^ But, to speak the 

* Thus Langton. 

2 During one of their June conversations, Vergennes challenged Jones’s assertion 
that the basic principles of government could be made intelligible to illiterate people, 
and even Franklin doubted it. Jones then composed a seven-page French dialogue, 
in which a scholar employs simple questions to lead a peasant to decide that he should 
use his musket to oppose arbitrary changes in the free state of which he is a member. 
Franklin ruled that Jones had proved his assertion. 

Back in London, he translated The Principles of Gouemment, in a Dialogue be- 
t<ivern a Scholar and a Peasant, which was printed as an anonymous free pamphlet 
by the Society for Constitutional Information. While the pamphlet became famous 
as a denunciation of tyranny' and as a validation of the doctrines of universal equality 
and volunteer militias, it was also attacked as libellous and seditious. The attacks so 
angered Jones that in the reprint of 1783 he named himself as author and Society 
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To Viscount AltJioi'p 


5 Ocioheri'j 82 


truth, I greatly doubt, whether they or any other men in this 
country can do it substantial good. The nation, as Demos¬ 
thenes said, will be fed, like a consumptive patient, with 
chicken-broth and panada, w'hich will neither suffer him to 
expire nor keep him wholly alive. * As to myself, if my friends 
are resolved to assail one another, instead of concurring in 
any great and laudable effort for the general safety, I have no 
course left but to act and speak rightly to the best of my 
understanding: but I have an additional motive for wishing 
to obtain an office in India, where I might have some pros¬ 
pect of contributing to the happiness of millions or at least 
of alleviating their misery, and ser\dng my country essentially, 
W'hilst I benefited my fellow-creatures. When the sessions 
are over, I shall hasten to Chilbolton, and perform an old 
promise of passing a few days with the best of bishops; after 
which I shall take Midgham, and baron Eyre’s at Ruscombe, 
in my way to London, where I must be at the beginning of 
the term. A Persian book is just printed here said to have been 
composed by Tamerlane, who confesses that he governed 
men by four great arts, bribing, dividing, amusing, and keep¬ 
ing in suspense? Ho%v far it may be an object with modern 
Tamcrlanes, or sultans of India, to govern me, I cannot 
tell; but, as I cannot be hrihed, without losing my senses, nor 
divided, without losing my life, I will neither be amused, nor 
kept long in suspense', and, indeed, I have so high an opinion 
of lord Ashburton and the attorney general,3 who never 
profess more than they mean, that I do not suspect any 
artifice in that business. I am, with the most inviolable 
attachment, my dear lord. 

Your ever faithful and affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Teignmouth, i. 391—5 (comments on Shelburne deleted without 

indication of ellipsis, plus ellipsis of names Pcckingharn and Skeibnrr.c')', 

member. There were three other eds. (1797, iSoo, iSiS).The pamphlet was to have 
serious consequences. See Letter 356. t ‘Third Olynthiac’, sec. 33. 

- Institutes Political and Military, U'rittcn Originally in the Mogul Language 
(Oxford, 1783) was Major D.a\'y’’s English version of the Persian translation, which 
was also included. The notes were by Joseph White. 

3 Teignmouth deleted the phrase and the attorney general and changed the struc¬ 
ture so as to conceal Jones’s allusion to Kenyon. 
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8 Ociobtr x'jS2 


To Edmund Burke 


Arberi7,^/w/'/VJi>»^’J',p-18 (f. eighty words); Cannon,‘Jones, Shelburne’, 
pp. 196-7 (comments on Shelburne and extracts) 

Text: Original (on the manuscript someone has written an 8 over the original 
5 of Jones’s 5 Or/.) 


338. To Edmund Burke 

Univ Coll., Oxford, 8 Oct. 1782. 

My dear Sir, 

I soon waked from my dream of being able to assist my 
unfortunate friend in Virginia and to be again in England, 
according to my engagements, before the end of the year. 
To me, who had so long been thinking of a voyage to India, 
the passage to America would have been easy, and the return 
is usually performed in less than three weeks; but no vessels, 
tolerably safe or convenient, were likely to sail till late in the 
autumn; and, as lord Shelburne had written me word, that 
‘he had nothing more at heart than to procure a desirable 
station for me in Bengal,’ I told my friend that I could not 
accompany him farther, and exhorted him to go alone, as his 
time in Europe was of no consequence, and his presence in 
America of the greatest. He declared, as he always had done 
(which was my sole motive for accompanying him) that he 
neither could nor would embark without me, and has re¬ 
turned to London, feeding himself with vain hopes. Thus 
ends, for the present, my western expedition. It would, 
I confess, have given me infinite pleasure to see such 
a country at such a time; but I could not, without a total 
abandonment of my eastern views, have been absent all the 
spring; and I wish more than ever to be in India, that I may 
be less afflicted at a distance than I am on the Scene of action 
by the dissention of my benefactors and friends, which I 
never ceased to deprecate and shall never cease to deplore. 
I rejoice, tliat I am not in parliament for this or any other 
place; since, resolved as I should be to do what I thought 
right, I must necessarily be hostile to some of those, whom 
I love and venerate or of those, to whom I am obliged. As to 
j^oursclf I am bound to you by such a variety of ties, that the 
time can never come, when I shall cease to be fam^e tude 
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To Lady Spencer 12 Oaoheriy82 


huccinatord and to be as proud of your friendship as happy 
in your prosperity and glory. I lamented with real anguish 
the loss of the virtuous, amiable and excellent Marquis: as 
to his Successor I can only say with great truth, that, in the 
words of Antony, he has been 

‘Faithful and just to me. 

But Brutus says he is ambitious'. 

If it he so, it is a grievous fault’ &c 

and I make no scruple to add, if it be so, ‘grievously may he 
answer it,’^ The principles, which he has professed to me, 
are such as my reason approved before I knew him, and, if I 
should find those professions hollow and delusive, I am very 
sure, that no views in the East or any point of the political 
compass could induce me to love him. I entreat you, my dear 
Sir, to be persuaded, that a sense of your signal kindness and 
indulgence to me will ever continue deeply impressed on the 
mind of 

Your truly grateful and affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, ShcfHeld 
Printed: Burke, Corresf onder.ee, ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke, iii. 4-6; Tke 
Correspondence of Edmund Burke, cd. Copeland, v. 37-8 
Text: Original 


339. To Lady Spencer 

Chilbolton, 12 Oct. 1782. 

Your Ladyship will not, I persuade myself, ascribe to neg¬ 
lect my delay in sending the little poem, of wdiich you did me 
the honour to desire a copy. The obscurity, w’-hich many of my 
friends have found in it, will not be complained of by your 
Ladyship, to whom ancient and modern History are so well 
known: I have however added a few references in the margin, 
where there are any particular allusions to facts or to passages 
in the poets, which I have imitated. I hope my clerk’s law- 
hand will not make it difficult to read ;3 and, as to its imper- 

> Cicero, Epistulae ad TamUiares, xvi. xxi. a {‘trumpeter of your reputation’). 

* Julius Ccssar, III. ii. 90-1, 84-5. 

3 An Ode in Imitation of Callistratus. The version copied by Pritchard is not at 
Althorp. Jones had similarly annotated the copy enclosed with Letter 330. 
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To Lady Spencer 


fections, you will consider, that it is a lawyer’s poetr}^, and a 
deserter’s too, who was not entitled to any favour from his 
Muse. I am prevented from seeing my incomparable friend 
at Althorp, where I should otherwise have been before the 
term began, by the agreeable necessity of keeping an old 
engagement to visit the amiable family at Chilbolton, where 
I arrived last night. I was made happy by hearing so good an 
account of lord Spencer, after I had been alarmed at Oxford 
by hearing that he was going to Bristol for his health. I can¬ 
not express how much I rejoice that my alarm proved a false 
one. Although I am never at a loss for materials in writing 
to your Ladyship, since you indulge me in the permission of 
throwing upon the paper whatever comes first into my mind, 
or, as Tully says, quicquid venitin hticcamd yet I am obliged to 
conclude, lest I should miss the post of this day, with repeat¬ 
ing, however unnecessarily that I am with unfeigned respect, 
Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


340. To Lady Spencer 

Chilbolton, 21 Oct. 1782. 

Though I wrote so lately to your Ladyship, and cannot 
hope by a second letter to make amends for the dullness of 
the first, yet I cannot refrain from joining the agreeable 
party, who are now writing, especially as the very favourable 
accounts, which were last night received, of lord Spencer’s 
health have given me spirits and made me eager to offer my 
sincere congratulations; since, independently of my own 
veneration and regard, I should be at a loss to name a man 
of rank in the kingdom, in whose health the publick and 
mankind, as well as his family and friends, are more truly 
interested. My time has been so agreeably spent at Chil¬ 
bolton, that ten days have passed away like one, and it gives 
.me pain, that the near approach of the term obliges me to 
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To Lady Speficer 


23 OctoScriySz 


leave so pleasing and improving a society at the end of this 
week. In my way to London 1 hope to find my friends at 
Midgham in perfect health; and then farewell, a long fare¬ 
well, to all my rational and interesting pleasures, which must 
be succeeded by the drudger}’^ of drawing bills in equity, the 
toil of answering law-cases, the squabbles of the bar, and the 
more vexatious dissensions and conflicts in the political 
world, which I vainly deprecated in the spring^ and now as 
vainly deplore. How happy would it be, if statesmen had 
more miisick in their soulsd- Jmd could bring themselves to 
consider, that, what harmony is in a concert, such is union in 
a state! But, in the great orchestra of the nation, I have found, 
since my return to England, so many instruments out of tune 
and players out of time, that I stop my ears, like Hogarth’s 
musician tormented,^ and wdsh myself at the distance of five 
thousand leagues from such fatal dissonance. Without a meta¬ 
phor, I lament "with anguish the bitterness and animosity with 
which some of my friends, as 1 hear, have been attacking others, 
as if empty' altercation could bring any relief to this afflicted 
country. For my part I wish with Petrarch to pass my days 

Fra’ magnanimi pochi, a chi ’1 ben place: 

Di lor chi m’assicurar 

lo VO griclando pace, pace, pace !■♦ 


—but I shall not be heard, and must console myself with 
believing that the true friends of virtue and humanity’', 
among whom your Ladyship holds so eminent a rank, agree 
in sentiment with. Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged 
and ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 


23 Oct. 

I missed the post, and send this (w'hich is hardly worth sending 


' Letter 309. 

* Plato’s Republic (iii. sec. 401), in which the noblest training is said to be musical, 
since rhythm and harmony find their way into the inward places of the soul and 
ultimately cause a person to be noble and good and to perceive omissions or faults in 
art and nature. 

^ ‘The Enraged Musician’ (1741), in which the devoted musician is interrupted 
by squalid noise-makers from the street, is in the Ashmolean. 

Rime 128, ‘Italia Mia’, 11 . 120-2 (*Among the valiant few who seek release;/ 
Tell them: WTio gives me heart ?/ I go around and cry for peace, peace, peace.—)• 
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24 October 1782 


To the Duchess of Devonshire 


at all) two days after the date. I leave Chilbolton on Monday 
with inexpressible regret. On the 5th of next month I must 
be in London, and will hasten to pay my respects to Lord 
Spencer and your Ladyship. The best of bishops, to my in¬ 
finite joy, preserves his health by constant exercise in the field, 
for which the weather begins to be more favourable than it 
has been. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Primed: Teignmouth, i. 396-8 (postscript omitted) 

Text: Original 


341. To the Duchess of Devonshire 

Chilbolton, 24 Oct. 1782. 

Madam, 

I have remarked in my little practice, that many privileges 
of great value have been lost for want of being used; and, as 
no privilege can be so valuable to me, as that of writing to 
your Grace, I should hold myself inexcusable, if I suffered it 
to pass from me by delaying too long to claim it. What length 
of time would be the cause of so terrible a forfeiture, I cannot 
precisely fix; but I should not easily part with the hope, that 
your Grace’s indulgence would restore me, when you con¬ 
sidered the course of life to which I have been so long con¬ 
demned, and in which I am still obliged to tug the oar, 
resigning both liberty and comfort for myself, in hopes of 
procuring some degree of them for others. When I was, or 
wished to be, a poet, I gathered roses without thorns; but, 
when I became a lawyer, I found that I must content myself 
with thorns without roses^ and with a very distant prospect of 
fruit. Yet I find the use, even in my present unpoetical career, 
of those fine sentences and moral reflexions with which the 
works of the best poets abound, and cannot help applying to 
one or two of my friends in the political world those sweet 
lines of my favourite Petrarch, 

Piacciavi porre giii I’odio e lo sdegno 
Vend contrari alia vita serena.^ 

* Rime isS, ‘Italia Mia’, 11 . 104-5 (‘Get rid of all your hatred and abuse,/ Winds 
that arc contrary to lifeVcontent’). 
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To the Duchess of Devonshire 


24 October ly82 


It is even fortunate for me at this crisis, that the kind assist¬ 
ance of your Grace and of Lady Spencer, of which I shall 
ever retain the most grateful remembrance, did not put it 
wholly in my power to raise the standard of Whiggism at 
Oxford; for my friendships and obligations are so various, 
that, like opposite forces in mcchanicks, they would have 
compelled me, had I now been in parliament, to remain 
inactive; or, if my inviolable adherence to my own principles 
had at all prevailed, I might have been forced to take a part 
against those, whom I loved and venerated. All is, there¬ 
fore,/or//;£■ best', and this maxim, the truth of which I have so 
often experienced, is a real consolation to me eil fassar questa 
valle. Should I ever enjoy that vita screna, of which Petrarch 
speaks,^ unmolested by the vain wrangles and contentions 
of publick life, and blest (if the Giver of all good should so 
ordain) with domcstick happiness, I will compose a poem, 
of which your Grace, who has so kindly reproved me for 
deserting Parnassus, and as kindly commanded me to lay 
before you the first fruits of my return to it, will be in truth 
both the patroness and the Muse. I meditate nothing less 
than an epick poem, of which I conceived the design fourteen 
years ago, and in which I shall contrive to introduce, amid 
some wild flights of imagination, my own ideas kA government 
in that state of perfection, to which our English constitution 
nearly approaches.-—But I restrain myself, lest I should 
become tedious; and beg leave only to add, that I ever shall 
be, as I ever have been, with a veneration, which neither 
prose nor poetry can stifficiently express, Madam, 

Your Grace’s most obliged 
and truly grateful Serv^ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth (Family Papers) 

Printed: ‘Selections from the Letters of Gcorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire’, 

Jnglo-Saxon Review, ii (Sept. 1899), 63-+ 

Text: Original 

* In 1 . 195 of the above poem. De Vita Solitaria, in which Petrarch developed a 
kind of social philosophy by means of self-development in seclusion for the benefit 
of his fellow-man, may have also been in Jones’s mind. 

^ ‘Britain Discovered’. See Letter ii on its origin, and also no. 47a. 
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To Lady Spcnccr 


342. To Lady Spencer 

Chilboltoii, 26 Oct. 1782. 

I hasten to apprize your Ladyship, whose friendship is 
my boast and triumph, of the supreme felicity, as far as this 
world can give it, which seems to have been reserved for me, 
after all my pains and labours, and of which it shall be my 
incessant care to render myself in some degree worthy. The 
manner, in which I have always spoken and written, espe¬ 
cially in my last letter, of this respectable and amiable family, 
may naturally have induced your Ladyship to suspect, that 
any attachment to it had something more in it than mere 
friendship or veneration. I tried indeed, from principle, to 
abstain from raising any such suspicion, until I could enter¬ 
tain a just hope of attaining the object of my ardent wishes : 

‘Mais I’amour avait mon secret; 

C’est un enfant qui n’aurait sQ se taire.’ 

Without more preamble, I have long and constantly admired 
the good sense, sweet disposition, and pleasing manners of 
Miss Shipley, and my admiration would long ago have 
ripened into the purest affection, if my own suspended and 
singular situation, neither judge nor advocate, Asiatick nor 
European, dependent nor independent, had not made me 
despond, as I have often hinted to lord Althorp, of connubial 
happiness. As my prospect opens, and, though by no means 
clear, begins at last to brighten, I could no longer endure the 
anguish of additional suspense, and that in a point more 
essential to happiness than all the gold of India or the ermine 
and purple of Westminster. I could not dissemble my attach¬ 
ment any longer, and yesterday had the transport to find that 
it was not unacceptable.* I made haste to solicit the consent 
of the excellent Bishop, who gave it with a benevolence 
tempered with wisdom, and made me love, as a father, him 
whom I had ever admired as the most virtuous of men. Mrs. 
Shipley honoured me with her concurrence, and the rest 
of the amiable family with their flattering approbation, to 
which if your Ladyship’s be added, what more can I desire.^ 

* See Letter 343 for the primary cause of his resen'ation during these idyllic ■weeks, 
■when he completely forgot about the judgeship. 
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To Viscount Ahhorp 


27 October i'jS2 


or what more can I say, that will not weaken, instead of 
heightening, the picture of my present sensation? I will 
therefore conclude with expressing my anxious wishes, that 
your Ladyship will ever continue to us united that friendship 
with which you have so long honoured each of us apart.^ I 
am, with great joy at the favourable accounts of my Lord’s 
health, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s much obliged 
and devoted servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


343. To Viscount Althorp 

Chilbolton, 27 Oct. 1782. 

Give me joy, my dear lord and dearest friend, give me joy 
(as I know you will most cordially) of a prospect, which, if 
it were as near as it is fair, would be a happy one indeed. I 
have intimated to you many times, I believe, my opinion, 
that a man can be neither a happy, nor a perfect, being with¬ 
out a matrimonial union, which always appeared to me as 
essential to the perfection of our sex as any one thing in the 
universe is to another which nature has ordained to be paired 
with it; but I have also hinted to you, that my high spirit in 
regard to independence of fortune, my difficult judgement 
in regard to mental qualities, and my opinions in regard to 
this dissipated age, had nearly reduced me to despondence 
on the subject of connubial felicity. The idea of making a 
fortune^ as it is called, by marriage I always disdained, though 
I have not wanted opportunities of doing so; and I look upon 
equality to be the best foundation of happiness in private, 
as well as national, society; Good sense, and good temper, 
agreeable manners, a feeling heart, domestick affections, 
knowledge of the world and contempt of wffiat is wrong in 
it—^these were the qualities, which I ever sought, and have 
not, I trust, sought in vain. I believed some years ago, that 

* Anna Maria vras related to Lady Spencer. Two of her letters to Lady Spenew 
in 1805 and 1813 are at Althorp, as well as several to the second Earl Spencer in 
1794 and 1829. Her letters from India are untraced, except for a copy of e.xtracts 
from a long one of 1783. 
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57 October lySs 


To Fiscount Ahhorp 


I had found them in Miss Shipley. Persons of the best char¬ 
acter and understanding, who could not have dreamt of my 
views, confirmed my opinion. The venerable Sage at Passy, 
no bad judge and no flatterer,^ spoke in a high strain of her 
to me, when he was talking of this amiable family, whom he 
loves and venerates. This was enough to convince me that 
1 was right; but I w^as fixed by another consideration. Lady 
Spencer’s friend and favourite must have (can there be a 
better a priori argument T) high merit and great virtues. The 
friend and favourite of the best of women would never have 
enjoyed that privilege, if she had not approached to so 
exalted a character. Happy will she, and all, who are con¬ 
nected with her, be, if she continue, as I persuade myself she 
will, so excellent an approximation ! From all these motives, 
as well as from personal regard, I had resolved to make her 
an humble offer of no unfeeling heart, when I heard the 
bishop of Oxford say at his own table, that she was positively 
engaged to another, whom I honoured for his choice, though 
I could not then be cordially affected to a successfol rival. 
The intelligence made me despond; and I again had the 
comfortless prospect of going through a solitary life like a 
pelican in the ’wilderness^ to which an old batchelor may not 
unaptly be compared. My hope revived, when I had reason 
afterwards to believe, that the good bishop of Oxford, (whom 
I shall ever be partial to for the justice which he did to my 
beloved Anna,) had been misinformed ;3 and I have had the 
delight to hear the source of his misinformation opened with 
a frankness and simplicity, that captivated me. Why should I 
make a long narrative.? In a word, my friend, that heart, 
which I had the joy to find disengaged, I have had the happi¬ 
ness (and have I not reason to be vain.?) of winning in ex¬ 
change for my own; and, having obtained the consent of my 
venerable friend and the concurrence of his amiable family, 
have nothing for the present to desire, but the approbation 
of those common friends, who are so dear to us both, and 
among whom lord and lady Spencer, your sisters, and your- 

* Franklin. - Psalms, cii. 6. 

3 John Butler (1717-1S02: D.N.B.), formerly the King’s Chaplain, had become 
Bishop in 1777, upon Lowth’s translation to London. Butler became Bishop of 
Hereford in 1788. Jones’s friendship with him probably began at University College. 
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To Viscount Ahhorp 


27 October 17S2 


self, have so just a title to the foremost rank. After that I shall 
only pant for such a fixed station in life, as may produce the 
best and quickest fruit of my unremitted labours in my pro¬ 
fessional career, as advocate or judge. Time will certainly 
bring such fruit to ripeness, if the giver of all good, who has 
hitherto poured his blessings on me, should grant me the 
continued blessing of health; but tlrnc^ you know, is one ot 
the things, which lovers arc so impatient as to wish annihi¬ 
lated,^ If such wishes were likely to be granted, I should wish 
that India might be brought as near as Anglesey or Wight, 
and I should then have a nearer prospect of unrnixed happi¬ 
ness. The charming and flattering alacrity, with which ma 
douce aniic expressed her resolution to visit with me, if neces¬ 
sary, so remote a region, could not but penetrate me with 
grateful tenderness; and, if I were not (when vte. are united) 
the best of husbands, I must be the worst of men, which I 
am sure you believe to be impossible. I have just dispatched 
my sen^ant with a letter to Mr. Poyntz, and am not without 
hope, that he may come to Chilbolton, w'hich I cannot leave, 
you may easily imagine, till I am compelled by business, 
which will be unhappily on the 5th of November. Find a 
moment, my dear lord, to write to us, and seal my present 
felicity with your approbation of my choice. I fear you will 
hardly be in London till the meeting of parliament, and, soon 
after that, I shall hasten back to Hampshire, unless the 
bishop’s family should be in town. As to politicks, le diabk 
les emportcl I have heard from many excellent friends of both 
parties, from lord Ashburton and Burke, from Kenyon and 
LeeV and received last night a long and friendly message 
from Will Pitt.^ I love them all, but I love my country better. 

* Pope, ’Mariinus Scriblcrus, Peri Bathous: or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
chap. xi. 

- The letter from Ashburton Tvas presumably the untraced one of Oct. 17S2, from 
which Teignmouth quoted one sentence; 'You will give me credit for not being 
indifferent about the important stake still left in India, or your particular interest 
in it, in which I consider that of the public so materi.i]lv involved.’ Evidently Jones 
had been in communication with ‘one or ttvo friends’ like Ashburton and Kenyon 
(see Letter 332). The letter from Burke is untraced, perhaps the answer to no. 338, 
just as Kenyon’s untraced one may have been the reply to no. 335. None of the 
correspondence with John Lee has been located. 

3 Unfortunately, only one letter of the Jones-Pitt correspondence has been 
located (no. 396). Pitt’s ‘long and friendly message’ may well have explained why 
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27 October 1^82 


To Viscount Althorp 


If men alone were the object of my attachment in the political 
world, I should be equally balanced, as long as your family 
and the bishop’s were in scale; that, into which friend¬ 

ship or love were to drop, would assuredly preponderate!— 
if I were in parliament, I should act generally with one set 
ofbut must reseiwe to myself a privilege of forming my 
own judgement on -particular measures^ especially on all great 
democratical questions, which tended to make the people at 
large as independent of the nobles, either the higher or the 
lower, as the nobles ought to be of the crown, and to diminish 
both regal and patrician influence in just proportions. Allow 
a plebeian, my dear lord, (if I be not rather of the equestrian 
order,) to write in this strain to a friend, who is ‘flos nobilium 
et princeps juventutisl’^ I admire the old tribunes of the 
peopJe^^ and think, that they procured more good for their 
country, in regard to elections by tribes^ and other popular 
points, than all the blood of the Tuscan kings. The excellent 
bishop has moi*e than half persuaded me, however, that my 
apprehensions of an aristocratical government in England 
are groundless and imaginary: it may be so, but distrust in 
power is the very nerve of wisdom^ and we shall have a clearer 
view of parties, when we see how they will respectively act 
on the vast question of opening the national representation: 
that will be my touchstone, and by that we shall find, whether 
all, that glitters, be really gold.^ Do not call my integrity 
ferocious^ as I lately heard that of lord Abingdon called at 
Oxford. The ardour of my zeal for liberty may perhaps have 
approached to fierceness, and I may not at times have suffi¬ 
ciently considered that the spirit and manners of Greeks 
and Romans were not wholly applicable to those of modern 
Englishmen; but I am not one of tliose indocile and intract¬ 
able spirits, who sail obstinately in the same course, how¬ 
ever the wind may change or the current turn, and by such 

he, when most of the Whigs were deserting Shelburne, had accepted the Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Exchequer. It is interesting that Jones referred to ‘both parties’, but named 
no one like North or Sandwich. 

* Cicero, ‘Second Philippic’, 37. 

^ Jones may have been alluding to Shakespeare’s Coriolanus (especially il. ii. 155, 
v?hcre the phrase and idea occur). 

^ The proverb is traced back in the O.E.D. as early as Thomas Becon, The Relives 
of Rome (London, 1563), p. 207. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


2y Ocloberij82 


obstinacy arrive late, if ever, at the great port of all patriotick 
efforts, which is to make our countrymen secure and free^ good 
and happy. This is my ardent wish, and this will ever be my 
aim. How far was it from my thoughts, when you were a 
little boy and I a great one (for we were boys together) that 
I should soon be your pupil in moderation, temper, and 
prudent circumspection! I have indeed learned much from 
your conversation and example, and shall learn more. You 
have contributed more than any man, or than all men to the 
amending of my character. Y'our friendship began the work, 
which my present love will complete, I seem as it were born 
again, and a new birth, with such parents, such relations, 
such friends, and such a partner of my life and fortunes, is a 
rare felicity, which I must endeavour to dcserv'c. I cannot lay 
down my pen without explaining what I meant by an ofer, 
which had been made me. It was such, as nothing but des¬ 
pondence could have induced me to accept; an offer from 
some American leaders in several states to practice their old 
law among them and to hold the pen in framing their new 
laws.' If I had had no attachments and friendships here, I 
would have gone on the wings of winds: but I never 
thought seriously of it till I despaired of an union with this 
family: when my hopes revived, my project vanished; and 
you may now, I think, be sure that it is for ever at an end. 
Had I sailed this year to Virginia, I should certainly have 
returned by the beginning of next. Adieu, my incomparable 
friend, and be assured that no man can be more inviolably 
attached to you than 

Yours ever affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Lady Althorp will, I am sure, rejoice at our prospects and 
honour us with her continued friendship. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Arberrj', Asiatic Jones, pp. 18—19 (extract), and ‘New Light on 

Jones’, pp. 677, 680—1 (extracts); Cannon, ‘Jones and Franklin’, pp. 

40 (extracts) 

Text: Original 

' See Letter 308. Before the misunderstanding in July, Jones had probably 
received a similar invitation from Jay (sec Letter 345). Franklin presumably added 
his own in response to no. 329. 
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30 October ijSz 


To the Duchess of Devonshtre 


344. To the Duchess of Devonshire 

Chilbolton, 30 Oct. 1782. 

Your Grace’s charming letter (allow me to give it its true 
epithet)^ found me last night in one of the happiest hours 
that I have yet passed in my life, and in the only happy time 
that I have spent for more than two years. The kind condes¬ 
cension, with which your Grace has always expressed and still 
expresses an interest in my prosperity, gives me a just hope, 
or rather a perfect assurance, that you will be pleased with the 
prospect of happiness, which is now opening and brighten¬ 
ing upon me. That connubial felicity, on which I took the 
liberty to intimate that my serenity of mind, and consequently 
my ‘return to poetry,’ entirely depended, is not, I trust, very 
remote; and, what will greatly add to it, she, who will be the 
cause and source of it, has the delightful and flattering title 
of your Grace’s friend. From the date of this letter, and from 
some words perhaps in my last, you might easily discover 
(even if you had received no other letter from Chilbolton) 
that I mean Miss Shipley; of whose amiable qualities, sweet 
disposition, excellent understanding, and virtues of every 
kind, it were superfluous to enlarge, as your Grace so per¬ 
fectly knows them. How can I express a sense of my felicity? 
Silence is in some cases, as it will be in this, the most ex¬ 
pressive eloquence, or at least more expressive than any 
eloquence. We have received letters from lady Spencer,^ to 
which, as well as to the writer, I give no epithet, because my 
language sinks under my feelings, and I find none equal to 
my ideas. Be assured that no one shall see my poem sooner 
than your Grace: the ode on lord Althorp’s marriage I left 
of course in the corbeille, and the little song on the change of 
administration, I sent as soon as possible to your Grace ,3 and 
am sorry that, by some mistake, the copy of Dr. Blagden had 
the honour of reaching you before mine;'^ for the future I 

* Of 28 Oct., in answer to Letter 341. 

- Her letters to Anna Maria are untraced, as well as those to Jones after 22 May 
1780. He answered her in no. 346. 

5 'Britain Discovered’, The Muse Recalled, and the Callistratus ode. 

Sir Charles Blagden (1748-1820: D.N.B.), who vi-as a physician in the Army 
until 1814, was Banks’s close friend, through whom Jones had probably met him. 
Blagden published numerous papers in Philosophical Transactions, 
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To the Duchess of Devonshire 


I Nivcmlir 17S2 


will be more careful, and hope to be more fortunate. Your 
Grace’s Italian is as flattering, as your Greek is legible, and 
your English elegant. I wish I could add as your Persian is 
intelligible to me; but the only sense that I can make of the 
words on the talisman ‘Obedient to the will of All is such 
as I can only offer by guess and not as a certainty, for one 
or two of the letters are obscure, and I cannot perfectly make 
out the first word, but will attempt a more certain explana¬ 
tion when I can compare it with some Persian writing.—^ 

I. Nov. How shall I express my thanks to your Grace and 
the Duke for your kind congratulations r How shall I express 
my gratitude for the very obliging manner, in which you 
condescend to speak of me, and in which you write of my 
dearest Annar^ The felicity, which awaits me, is indeed a 
blessing of heaven, which I shall incessantly labour to render 
myself worthy of.—Your Grace’s friendship will crown the 
happiness of. Madam, 

Your ever grateful Ser\'ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Devonshire Collections, Chamvorth (Family Papers) 

Printed: ‘Selections from the Letters of Gcorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire’, 
pp.64-5 
Text: Original 

* She had praised Jones's political integrity in a flattering Italian couplet, copied 
a Greek quotation that Paradise had teritten on the Callistratus manuscript prior 
to the quarrel (‘The Graces, seeking a shrine that would never decay, found the 
soul of Jones’), .and had copied the Persian inscription from her seal-t.ih’sman. She 
said plaj-fully: ‘after the various characters I have, ir. days of yore, seen you decipher, 
I vriU not despair of your making out Greek, though written by me.’ 

* Her untraced congratulations, which prompted .an answer from Anna Maria 
of 13 Nov. (manuscript at Chatsworth). The answer indicates the depth of the 
Duchess’s feelings: 'how can I describe to you half the Joy Sc happiness my heart 
feels in the Idea of the affection &: friendship you express for my Mr. J.—but how 
should it be otherwise you who have known his merits so long & who have a heart 
that is form’d to love everything that is good & wise, he absolutely idolizes [you]. 
Of India she said: ‘I am sure you will think me right in not only resolving to go 
with him, but not to say a word that may discourage him from e.xcepting an 
Appointment that he has always considered as so desirable & which it has been a 
great object in his Studies to quallify himself to make a distinguish’d figure in. 
Should this Scheme not take place he is determin’d to stick close to the Law.’ 
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J 5 November x^Ss 


To Benjamin Franklin 


345. To Benjamin Franklin 

[London] 15 Nov. 1782. 

My dear and respected Friend, 

I should have hastened, if an earlier opportunity had pre¬ 
sented itself, to impart to you a piece of intelligence, which, 
I flatter myself, will give you pleasure. My profile will, I 
hope, have the honour of being hung up in your apartment 
with those of a family, whom you love and revere, and by 
whom you are loved and revered with the greatest cordiality. 
My connexion with the excellent bishop of St. Asaph, by my 
marriage with his eldest daughter (of whom I have heard you 
speak with approbation) is now settled, and will take place 
as soon as we can be united with a pmdent attention to our 
worldly interests, and to the highest of all interests, our 
independence. I consider it as the pride and triumph of my 
life, that I am received with open arms into a family, which 
you and I have always known to contain a rare assemblage of 
publick and private virtues. We were always talking of you 
in Hampshire, and longing to enjoy again your sweet society: 
sometimes we were charmed with tidings, that you were 
coming with an olive wreath to England at other times we 
were afflicted with reports of your labouring under a painful 
illness. I hope to be relieved to-day from that affliction, as I 
dine with Mr. Hodgson, who, I hope has heard from you 
lately. Your friends of the club will heartily join in drinking 
your health and wishing you among them.2 I will request 
Mr. H. to transmit to you the letters, which you had the 
kindness to write for poor Paradise and myself, and which a 
variety of accidents prevented my sending to you from Nantes 
or leaving with your nephew .3 Mr. Paradise, whom, when I 
wrote to you last, I did not suppose capable of his excessive 
weakness, assures all his friends, that you and Mr. Jay told 

* Shelburne had started the negotiations leading to the Treaty of Versailles, and 
there were many rumours. On 23 Nov. an Undersccretar}’- of State set out for Paris 
with urgent dispatches. See Letter 347. 

^ William Hodgson (1745-1851: D.N.B.), politician and physician, was a fellow- 
member of the Honest Whigs, a liberal dub which Jones had joined in 1781. 

7 At least the recommendations to Jeffeison and Bowdoin, which Jones had taken 
with him on his wanderings through Holland rather than leave with Williams. See 
Letter 328. 
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To Lady Spencer 


20 Ncver.bir X’jZz 


him there was no kind of necessity for his going to Virginia 
in obedience to the act of assembly, but that his property is 
in safety and in good hands, I fear he deceived himself, but 
heartily wish that he understood you right: he could not have 
better authority.* He is certainly described particularly and 
by design in a special clause of the act, which clause itself 
was inserted through indulgence in consequence of his 
letters sent in your dispatches. ‘Good will to men and peace 
on earth’ is my anxious prayer; and that you may enjoy 
the fruit of all your glorious toil and revisit your friends with 
full splendor and dignity is the fervent wish of, my dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

P.S. Gcorgiana is engaged to a young man named Hare.- 
May she be happy! 

Original; American Philosophical Sociew, Philadelphia 
Prir.tid: Cannon, ‘Jones and Franldin’, pp. 41-2 
Text; Original 


346. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, Temple, 20 Nov. 1782. 

How can I express the delight, which I received, from 
your Ladyship’s letters to my dearest Anna and to me!^ 
Had I either reason or inclination to be vain, they would have 

* Jones’s reports to their mutual friends, ■which he considered to be just, had cot 
made Paradise’s return home any easier. Paradise creeping back in early Sept. Jones 
made no allusion in the polite reference to Jay to the curious situation that had 
developed, ■when his gift of t’nrce political pamphlets led Jay to conclude that he was 
on a secret mission for Shelburne, perhaps going to America to urge the people and 
the Congress to make a peace that ■would have prolonged the union with Britain. 
Franklin was unconvinc^ by the animated arguments of Jay, -who refused to give 
letters of recommendation and detailed hb suspicions to Robert Livingston. ^ 
letter of 17 Xov., in The Kc-jduth-.ary Dhlorr.sik Ccrrespw.der.ce of the Uated 
Stales, ed. Francis Wharton (Washington, 1SS9), vi. ta-14; and Cannon, OrierTad 
Jcr.es, pp. loi-a. 

= Frands Hare-Naylor (1753-1S15: DJC.B.) was introduced to Georgiana by her 
cousin, the Duchess. Bbhop Shipley •was unimprKsed by Fox’s dashing friend ana 
ordered him not to return after he ■was arrested for debt. He and Georgiana eloped 
in 17SJ, with the Duchess’s financial aid. 

3 There had been two to Anna Maria. 
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20 November xy82 


To Lady Spencer 


made me so; yet I hardly know which would have made me 
most vain, the indulgent manner in which you mention me 
to her, or the strong confirmation, which you give me, of my 
discernment in the opinion, which I have always entertained 
of her sweet and amiable qualities. It is not a new attachment 
on my side: I have long believed her to be what your Lady¬ 
ship has so long known and so kindly expresses; but the 
singularity of my situation, on account of my unexampled 
suspense between the bar and the bench, has prevented me 
from declaring my sentiments, and the same cause still re¬ 
maining, would still have prevented me, if I had been able 
to endure any longer the additional pain of suspense on a 
point more essential than all the interests of this world. Since 
I have had the delight to be accepted by my best beloved, 
and since our mutual affection will ensure our happiness, it 
must naturally be my most ardent wish at present that our 
marriage should take place as soon as may be consistent with 
necessary prudence. On this subject I have so much to say, 
that I will defer it till your Ladyship comes to town, when I 
trust you will honour me with your wise counsel, to which 
I look up with unfeigned veneration. The great question is. 
Whether I should let the suspense about the India judgeship 
continue till some thing is decided, or resume my seat next 
term in Westminster hall and devote myself wholly to my 
profession. There seems to be no middle course, as both 
objects cannot be pursued together, for Qui chasse deux 
lievres n’en attrape ni I’un ni 1 ’autre.^ The discussion of this 
question, so important to the happiness of my beloved friend 
and myself, depends on a variety of circumstances, with 
which your Ladyship will be as much entertained as (for our 
sake) you will have the kindness to be interested in them. I 
rejoice to hear that your Ladyship writes in better spirits 
about my Lord, whose health is on all accounts so precious. 
At the beginning of next month I shall go to Twyford, un¬ 
less Anna Maria should come to town with the bishop; and, 
when I can obtain the honour and pleasure of half an hour’s 
conference with your Ladyship, you will, I am persuaded, 

* A proverb which appe.ars in Racine {Les Plaideitrs, in. iii), Voltaire (letter to 
Marshal Richelieu of 3 July 1773, Correspondence, Qbuvres computes, ed. Moland, 
xlviii. 412), and elsewhere. Jones may have used Voltaire's version, rephrased. 
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To Lady Speficer 


23 November i>jB2 


allow me to consider you as my Delphian Oracle, and the 
surest guide of, Madam, 

Your much obliged and ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


347. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, 23 Nov. 1782. 

How I wish that I had any certain intelligence about 
publick affairs, that might interest or amuse my Lord and 
your Ladyship! But I am scrupulous in giving credit to the 
reports of the day, and hardly think mere table-talk worth 
communicating. The declaration of hostilities, which Lord 
Townshend’s letter conveyed to the India-company, is to 
me incomprehensible. The proprietors are a rich, and conse¬ 
quently a powerful, body, and likely to be rendered more 
obstinate by such a censure from administration: they have 
an undoubted right to support their own serv'ant Hastings, 
if they approve his conduct, and are not bound by a resolu¬ 
tion of the commons merely, though the legislature may un¬ 
questionably bind them. Most probably this letter is no more 
than a sweetner for the house of commons to show how much 
the ministers attend to and respect their resolutions. W hat- 
ever it be, it has raised a ferment among the proprietors.^ 
The prorogation of parliament, which was suspected yester¬ 
day, and is now made publick, occasions many conjectures. 
I am convinced, that the ministers are glad of any plausible 
pretence to defer the meeting; but I am not equally con¬ 
vinced that peace is verj^ near. Here again the secretary’s 
letter is open to animadversion: ‘government, says he, are 
desirous of preventing ruinous speculations about the funds. 

' On 31 Oct. a Court of Proprietors had voted to rescind the Court of Directors 
vote to recall Hastings, but the Directors’ reluctant agreement to rescind the order 
vras immediately opposed by the Government. The King, wanting to present the 
matter to Parliament, ordered the Proprietors’ dispatches not to be sent to Hastings. 
Jones was referring to the violent discussion at a Court of Proprietors of 22 Nov., 
when a committee was appointed to vratch over Company affairs discussed m 
Parliament. 
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25 November lySz 


To Lady Spencer 


Very right, but how is that purpose to be effected ? ‘therefore, 
he informs the publick, that, by the 5th of December, there 
will probably be either peace or ward^ A new way of prevent¬ 
ing speculation by holding forth the very question on which 
men will speculate! I believe that parliament will be pro¬ 
rogued from time to time, until the negotiations at Paris are 
brought to ripeness, and I should not wonder, if it were then 
to be dissolved. As to me, though I have the publick good at 
heart as much as any man, yet I confess that my present 
attachment to private virtues and my desire of imparting and 
enjoying domestick happiness, make me more solicitous 
about myself than I ever was, if I ever was at all, in my whole 
life. I long to converse with your Ladyship on the subject; 
yet, as the Bristol waters agree so well with lord Spencer, I 
cannot but rejoice at an event, which deprives me of that 
pleasure, and anxiously hope that they will continue to agree 
with him. 

25 Nov. I was prevented on Saturday from finishing this 
page, and now despair of seeing your Ladyship before the 
holidays, as the parliament, I suspect, will be prorogued till 
after Christmas; my impatience therefore to consult you, as 
my sure guide and oracle, has induced me to throw upon 
paper what would certainly be better described in conversa¬ 
tion, and I take the liberty to send in a separate sheet a sum¬ 
mary of all my worldly concerns, in which there is not a 
syllable more or less than the truth, but the whole is as exact, 
as if your Ladyship could see my heart and mind thro’ a 
crystal. I would not yet trouble my best beloved Anna Maria 
with these details; and, as to the bishop and Mrs. Shipley, I 
mentioned my situation to them very explicitly, both before 
I made my proposals and after they were accepted; but they 
both are so kind to me and overrate my humble talents in my 
profession so exceedingly, that they are more sanguine about 
my success here than my knowledge of the subject will perm 
me to be. I quit this topick, and refer your Ladyship to the 
summary. 

> Thomas Tovrnshend, Jr. (i 733-1800: D.N.B.), Secretar}’ of Stale for the Home 
Office, also explained in his letter why Parliament would not meet on 26 Nov. but 
vras being prorogued to 5 Dec. The Paris negouations were now so ads'anced as to 
promise a decisive conclusion before the next meeting. 
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To Lady Spencer 


25 November I'jZz 


I dined yesterday with the Bishop at Mr. Sloper’s,i and, 
in the morning, had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Poyntz and 
Mrs. Howe both in very good health. I heard no news in my 
different visits, except that all is confusion about India; that 
lord Cornwallis is expected to sail in February; and that 
government are determined to persist in the recall of Hastings, 
the late acts of parliament having vested, it seems, in the 
directors a power of appointing new governors with the con¬ 
sent of the crown. I heard also that Lord North’s friends had 
a meeting on Saturday evening for the purpose of declaring 
an armed neutrality. In politicks I have long suspected that 
few things really are as they seem, any more than in the 
natural world, where the earth seems to rest, yet moves, and 
the sun seems to move, yet is at rest. Lord Shelburne overdoes 
his professions to me, and makes promises verbally and in 
writing, which If he performs, I must be grateful to him; 
but gratitude does not extend, I think, to the approbation of 
measures, which on a cool examination, appear injurious to 
the publick. The annexed paper will supply your Ladyship 
with an idea of the conversation, which I mean to solicit, 
when I have the honour of seeing y'ou. Should the parliament 
be further prorogued I shall most probably return into 
Hampshire with my ever-respected father (as it gives me 
delight to call him by anticipation) and in the mean time I 
will send your Ladyship early intelligence of such events as 
are certain or highly probable. I am, wishing perfect health 
and happiness to lord Spencer and yourself, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s much obliged 
and ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 

The Summary &c. 

The average of my income for the last five or six years has 
been about 6oo,f.—But the necessary professional expenses 
of travelling &c. arc such, that I could not have brought 
home more than 400,^ for domestick purposes. This would 

J William Charles Sloper (1726-f. 1813), "yrho had married Emily Shipley in 
1774, ■tvas M.P. for St. Albans 1780-90, the seat perhaps purchased by Earl Spencer. 
He supported Pitt’s parliamentary reforms in April 1785, but always voted against 
the Government on other matters. 
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2 S November 178s 


To Lady Spencer 


have been 7 nore than enough for me as a single inan^ had I 
resided at Oxford ; not so in London^ where the great distances 
from place to place, and the necessity of a little more dress 
than in the country, make living with comfort far more ex¬ 
pensive. In this estimate I reckon my fellowship and my 
commissionership each at loo,^ a year; but the first is now 
become considerably greater (as the Master tells me) and the 
second I find to be now considerably less. My fellowship is a 
valuable possession: it has vast advantages besides the divi¬ 
dend, as apartments, servants, more than 300^ a year could 
purchase out of college. With this, and my own small patri¬ 
mony, I could live unmarried in a state of perfect indepen¬ 
dence; and might loll every morning on a couch reading 
Persian for the rest of my life: if I practiced at Oxford as a 
provincial counsel, I might have even superfluities, increase 
my library, keep horses &c.—^This independence goes on 
marriage; and your Ladyship sees, that, witliout a certain 
station in my profession, I could not support a wife and 
family in London^ at a time like this, even with the most 
exact economy. The suspense about India has crushed and 
sunk me in Westminster hall: those, who are more partial 
to me than I am to myself, assure me that I must rise again, as 
soon as my suspense is at an end, and I take my seat regu¬ 
larly in court: but that depends upon health, eyes, and spirits, 
the last of which would never fail me, if the tv^o first were 
good. This then is the great question, Whether, since both 
objects cannot be pursued at the same time, I must wait with 
patience till the India judgeship is disposed of, or, dropping 
all thoughts of it, and declaring that I have done so, resume 
my professional career with more ardour than ever. The 
India Scheme would make every thing easy in point of for¬ 
tune, but it would give us a cruel pang to be even for a few 
years at such a distance from such friends! We should, in¬ 
deed, on our return enjoy their sweet society with an increase 
of happiness. Should that be dropped, I think it would be 
rashness to marry till I have tried for a term or two to bring 
myself forward in the court of exchequer, where I have many 
reasons for wishing to be fixed.^ I would cheerfully resign my 
own happiness to ensure that of my dearest Anna; but I 

’ Pitt may have promised some help. Sec Letter 343. 
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To Lady Spencer 


26 November i-jZz 


should think myself highly blamable, if I exposed her to any 
the hast hazard. I trust your Ladyship will not consider this 
as the language of a cold heart % for I am sensible, that I must 
be miserable till our union takes place, but we are com¬ 
manded by the highest authority to be harmless yet ivise, and 
the present times require more than ordinary wisdom. As to 
settlctnent, I have such boundless confidence in Anna Maria’s 
virtues and understanding, that I would covenant with trus¬ 
tees to leave all my present and future property at her sole dis¬ 
posal, in case of my death; and I have already appointed her 
my sole heiress, in case of accident before marriage.^ 
Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


348. To Lady Spencer 

Lamb Building, 26 Nov. 1782. 

Concluding that the prorogation of parliament has in¬ 
duced lord Spencer and your Ladyship to postpone your 
journey to towm, I despaired of seeing you this morning in 
St. James’s place; but, should I learn, that you are arrived, 
I will have the honour of waiting upon you to-morrow at 
ten o’clock. I rejoice that Anna Maria’s nursing has pros¬ 
pered so well, and that her sister has been tolerably easy 
all the week;- ever)" action and every sentiment of hers makes 
me admire and love her more and more. I will only add, that 
I am, sincerely rejoicing that my Lord is so much better, 
Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s much obliged 
and ever grateful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Ear] Spencer’s muniment room 


349. To Lloyd Kenyon 

Lamb Building:, Temple, 27 Jan. 17^3- 

My dear Sir, 

I am confined by a strained ankle; and, if I were not, I 
should despair of catching you for a moment at this busy 
* Since before zi May. - Probably Emily. 
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~7 ^ 7^3 


To the Earl of Shelburne 


season: I, therefore, write, as concisely as possible, not to 
engage much of your time. The lord advocate, who takes the 
lead on India aflhirs in the house of commons, having an¬ 
nounced a new arrangement in India, both executive and 
judicial^ I beg leave to claim your friendly attentions to my 
interests in that quarter;^ on the success of which my speedy 
marriage, and of course my happiness, will depend. My 
anxious wish is, that you would take some convenient op¬ 
portunity, some molle tenrpus fandi^- to place me in a favour¬ 
able light with the Chancellor. I wish him to be persuaded of 
a plain truth, that I never conceived the idea of the appoint¬ 
ment to the long vacant judgeship residing any where but 
with his Lordship,3 but was deterred from applying for it to 
him through a fear of incurring his displeasure. As to my 
politicks, which he has heard much misrepresented, his 
Lordship may be assured, that I am no more a republican than 
a Mahomedan or Gentoo^ and that I have ever formed my 
opinions from what appeared to me, on the calmest inquiry, 
the true spirit of our constitution.—To your hands, my dear 
Sir, I commit my fortunes and felicity; nor can I leave them 
in any more honourable or more friendly to 

Your much obliged and ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Original: Lord Kenyon’s muniment room, Gredington 
Printed: The Manuscripts of Lord Kenyon, Historical Manuscripts Commis¬ 
sion Fourteenth Report, Appendix, Pt. iv (London, 1894), pp. 514-15 
(opening and closing lines omitted) 

Text: Original 


350. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Lamb Building, Temple, 27 Jan. 1783. 

My Lord, 

Permit me to congratulate your Lordship and my country 
on the auspicious fruits of your administration. Were the 

• Dundas had announced to the Commons on 24 Jan. that his Secret Committee 
could not be hurried, but that the management of British India would be altered, 
including a new set of governors or persons with new powers, revision of the Com¬ 
pany’s revenue system, and elimination of the Proprietors’ control of the Court of 
Directors. 

* Virgil, Aeneid, iv. 393-4. ^ Cf. Letter 331. 
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To Edmund Burke 


25 February ijSy 


nation as grateful as they ought to be, they would erect a 
statue to your Lordship, inscribed Pacificator^ in the most 
conspicuous part of the Metropolis^ As to me, should my 
professional labours secure me an honourable tranquillity 
in my declining life, I am resolved to leave the world an 
authentick Histor)' of the unhappy AVar, which your wisdom 
has so happily terminated.- Your Lordship’s fame might be 
trusted to abler hands but to none more faithful than those 
of, My Lord, 

Your much obliged and ever obedient servant 
AV. Jones. 

Original: Lord Lansdowne’s Librar}’, Bowood 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jones, Shelburne’, p. 197 
Text: Original 


351. To Edmund Burke 
Lamb Building, Temple, 25 Febr. 1783. 

My dear Sir, 

You see how the little skiff of my hopes and fortunes is 
destined to be tossed by the waves and winds of political 
changes! yet I bear my destiny without repining; and, if my 
friends and countr}' sustain no injur}', will submit with 
cheerfulness to my ruin. I was just sailing into the mouth of 
the Ganges, when a sudden gust drove me off so violently, 
that, though still at Sea, I am as far from Bengal as ever. I 
certainly did not love lord Shelburne; nor had I any reason 
to love him for my own sake, or for that of the publick; but 
I must have been grateful to him, if he had kept his solemn 
promises, often repeated verbally and in writing, of placing 
me on the bench at Calcutta.^ 

* The King had announced to Parliament on 5 Dec. agreement trith Amenca 
on provisional articles of peace. On 23 Jan. a messenger arrived vrith the preliminar)’ 
articles signed with France and Spain at Versailles, and with news of cessation of 
hostilities against Holland but not yet an agreement on the articles. 

~ Jones’s disappointment at not being appointed to the Indian Judgeship is 
hardly disguised. Undoubtedly he was conscious of his rejection as a possible Peace 
Commissioner, despite his known friendship with Franklin and Vergennes. Hoty 
ever, Shelburne had less power than Jones thought, being somewhat at the Kings 
mercy and now in the middle of the conflict befiveen the Court of Proprietors and 
the dissension-ridden Whigs. 

3 He had suddenly resigned on 24 Feb., after a Fox-North motion of censure 
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25 February 1783 


To Edmufid Burke 


I must now request my friends to decide for me (lest by 
my own decision I should incur the imputation of rashness) 
whether I ought not to resume my profession and pursue it 
steadily, abandoning for ever all thoughts of the East, or 
whether I should still indulge hopes of being an India judge: 
to keep a middle course between the bar and the bench is, 
from the nature of the profession, impracticable. Will you 
permit me, before I set out for the Oxford circuit, to consult 
you, as my surest oracle, on a question so nearly affecting 
my happiness ? 

I rejoice, that your splendid talents and virtues will again 
be called forth at a moment so important to Britain; but I 
cannot refrain from adding, because I love my countrj'- and 
my friends, what, if I loved myself as well, it might be pru- 
dentto suppress. I heard last night with surprise and affliction, 
that the Orjplov was to continue in office now I can assure 
you from my own positive knowledge, (and I know Him 
well) that, although he hates our species in general, yet his 
particular hatred is directed against none more virulently, 
than against lord North and the friends of the late excellent 
Marquis. He will, indeed, make fair promises and enter into 
engagements, because he is the most interested of mortals, 
but his ferocity in opposing the Contractors’ bill may con¬ 
vince you how little he thinks himself bound by his compactsd- 
He will take a delight in obstructing all your plans, and will 
never say Aha! I am satisfied^ until he has overthrown you. In 
fact you will not be ministers, but tenants by copy of court-roll 
at the will of the lord. —If you remove him and put the seal 
in commission, his natural indolence is such, that he will give 
you little trouble, because he will give himself none; but, if 
he continue among you, his great joy will be (and you may 
rely upon my intelligence) to attack the reports of your 
Select Committee, to support all those whom you condemn,^ 

over the Versailles Articles of Peace. By moving adjournment the next day, Dundas 
confirmed that a replacement was chosen. Pitt declined on 27 Feb. Unknown to 
Jones, Shelburne was at last keeping his word. 

• ‘Wild beast’ (see Letter 314). Cf. Aristophanes, The Pbttus, 1 . 439. 

^ On I May 1782 against committing the bill to prevent M.P.s from holding 
government contracts. Sec Letter 32r. 

3 Thus Hastings had been told in 1782 that Thurlow was his 'professed friend’. 
Sec G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings (London, 
1841), ii. 483. 
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To Lloyd Kenyon 


4 March 17S3 


and to condemn all the measures, which you may support. 
In a word, if Caliban remain in power, there will be no 
Prospero in this fascinated island. 

As for me, I would either settle as a lawyer in Philadelphia, 
whither I have been invited, or retire on my small indepen¬ 
dence to Oxford, if I had not in England a very strong attach¬ 
ment and many dear friends; that you are among the dearest 
and most respected of them is the pride and happiness of 

Your ever grateful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Ori^itral: WentAvorth Woodhourc Muniments, Shefiicld 
Printed: Burke, Cerresf ondence, cd. Fitzwilliam and Bourkc, iii. 9-11 (Shel¬ 
burne sentence omitted); Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, p. 179 (Shelburne 
sentence); The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, cd. Copeland, x. 65-7 
Text: Original 

352. To Lloyd Kenyon 
Lamb Building, Temple, 4 March 1783. 

My dear Sir, 

Accept my warmest thanks for the kind part which you 
have taken in procuring my advancement, and with it ever)' 
prospect of w^orldly happiness.’ Mr. Townshend informs 
lord Ashburton, that His Majesty’s warrant for my appoint¬ 
ment has been sent to you;’’ and 1 know' so w'ell the goodness 
of your heart, that I am sure it gives you a pleasure vtry little 
less than that, w'hich it gives to, my dear Sir, 

your ever grateful and obedient Seia'ant 
AV. Jones. 

Original: Lord Kenyon’s muniment room, Gredington 

' Jones apparently did not know the details of the King's letter of 1 March to 
Thurlow (Kenyon, disturbed by The Principles of Govem/nent, was probably only 
neutral): ‘I find from Mr. Totmshend that Ld. Shelburne will think himsdf un¬ 
kindly treated if Mr. Jones is not sent to the East Indies on the vacancy of Jud^ 
which has subsisted some yc.trs; I shall take it as a personal compliment to Me if 
You will consent to it. Ld. Ashburton answers, for his being competent as a Lawyer, 
and his knowledge of the Eastern languages is a very additional qualification (in 
George III, Correspondence, ed. Sir John Fortescue [London, ipay-SJ, vi. ejS-a)- 
* Ashburton had notified Jones on 3 IMarch, also saying: ‘when I consider this 
appointment as securing to you at once, two of the first objects of human pursuit, 
those of ambition and love, I feel it a subject of very' serious and cordial congratula¬ 
tion, which I desire you to accept.’ Jones had apparently just written to him about a 
possible journey on 5 March. 
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5 March T7S3 


To Francis Hargrave 


353. To the Earl of Shelburne 

Lamb Bldg., Temple, 5 March 1783. 

My lord, 

I entreat your lordship to accept my warmest thanks for 
your signal kindness to me on all occasions and for your 
unremitted and zealous attention to my interest in recom¬ 
mending me to his Majesty as a proper person to supply the 
vacant place on the bench at Calcutta.^ I always admired 
your lordship as a statesman, before I had the honour of be¬ 
ing known to you: when I obtained that honour last spring, 
I felt myself attached to you from principle, without any 
view to private emolument, and to that there is now added 
the strong obligation of gratitude. To tliat principle and that 
obligation all my private friendships should have yielded, if 
your lordship’s kind efforts to procure me a seat in parlia¬ 
ment had been successful; for I shall go through life with a 
firm persuasion that this country will owe all its future 
prosperity, if not its political existence, to the Peace, which 
your lordship so wisely made and so nobly defended. If, 
before I embark for India, I knew any specifick mode of 
testifying my grateful sense of your lordship’s kindness to 
me, it would give me the highest pleasure; and I hope, that, 
at some moment of leisure, your lordship will permit me to 
assure you once more in person how truly and zealously I 
am, my lord. 

Your lordship’s ever faithful and obedient servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Lord Lansdowne’s Library, Bowood 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jones, Shelburne’, p. 198 
Text: Original 


354. To Francis Hargrave 

Lamb’s Buildings, Temple, 5 March 1783. 

My dear Sir, 

I have this moment received your kind letter, and give 
you and Mrs. Hargrave my warmest thanks for your 

' Jones now knew about George Ill’s letter to Thurlow. 
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To Edmund Cartwright 


24 March 1^83 


obliging congratulations and friendly wishes. My early pre¬ 
dilection for oriental learning has, indeed, always made me 
peculiarly desirous of obtaining this appointment, and of 
uniting my ancient studies witli those of my profession, 
which I have ever been equally fond of, and in which I shall 
ever take sincere pleasure in confessing, that I have received 
infinite advantage and improvement from your agreeable and 
learned conversation.^ I am, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: ‘Memoirs of Jones’, Annual Biegraph^ and Obituary for 1817, pp. 

467-8 


355. To Edmund Cartwright 

Temple, 24 March 1783. 

Allow me, dear Sir, so far to disobey you as to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of two vexy obliging letters, and to thank 
you most cordially for the friendly expressions which they 
contain. I am, indeed, much hurried,2 partly by serious busi¬ 
ness, partly by troublesome though necessary forms, and 
have no time to write the thousandth part of what I could say 
if I had the happiness of being with you. I have no thoughts 
at present of collecting my political or literar)' tracts, but am 
equally flattered by your obliging offer .3 There is a press at 
Malda, and another at Calcutta, where I hope to print some 

' Letter 354 demonstrates that their early competition had not affected Jones’s 
friendship for Hargr.ave, tvho had married Diana Fountainc in 1776. After he lost 
his mind in 1818, she successfully petitioned Parliament to buy his valuable law 
library. 

- Untraccd. Knighted on 20 March, he tvas to be married on 8 April. His last 
attendance at the Club was on 25 March, where he saw Reynolds and Gibbon, 
probably for the last time. 

3 Probably by Cartwright’s brother, since Jones’s writings were sufficiently 
liberal for his Society for Constitutional Information. Jones’s only poh’tical collection 
is Dilly’s three-tract publication of 1782 {An Inquiry into Suppressing Riots, A Speech 
on the Nomination of Candidates, and the undelivered Encaenia Oration). Lady Jones 
edited his works (London, G. G. and J. Robinson, 1799; 6 vols.), with a second ed. 
in 13 vols. (London, J. Stockdale, 1807). 

Jones had continued to develop his political ideas. The ‘anonymous’ Letter to a 
Patriot Senator, Including the Heads of a Bill for Constitutional Representation of the 
People (London, printed by Nichols for Dilly, 17S3) proposed annual parliaments 
and wider representation. 
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28 March 17S3 


To L/oyd Kenyon 


eastern varieties; and if I can bring the Persian epic poem to 
Europe in an English dresSj^ I shall be as far below Lycurgus 
as Firdusi is below Homer, but shall think the analogy just, 
and my country will be obliged to me. The family in Hamp¬ 
shire, to whom I read your sweet poems at Christmas, heard 
them with delight.^ I am, dear Sir, 

your much obliged, and ever faithful 
William Jones. 

Printed: Cartwright, Memorial, pp. 35-6; Strickland, Memoir, pp. 46-7 
Text: Strickland 


356. To Lloyd Kenyon 

Lamb Building, 28 March 1783. 

My dear Sir, 

I have made several unsuccessful attempts to find you dis¬ 
engaged for a moment; as I was desirous of seeing you, be¬ 
fore you set out for Chester and I for India, and of thanking 
you in person for your unremitted kindness to me. I should 
also, in the course of our conversation, have apprized you of 
a matter, in which I am to a certain degree implicated, and 
of which, I imagine, you will hear a great deal in Wales. 
Though I always knew that political rage and animosity 
would carry men to most unwarrantable lengths, and though 
I have long known the strange temper, not to say absurdity, 
of Mr. Fitzmaurice^ whom I have commonly seen at variance 
either with his brother lord Shelburne or with himself, yet 
I could hardly have conceived, tliat any rage or absurdity 
would have hurried him into such measures as he has lately 

* The Shahnamah had long fascinated him. Thus in the Preface to Poems (1772): 
‘The heroic poem of Fcrdusi might be versified as easily as the JHad, and I see no 
reason why the delivery of Persia by Cyrus should not be a subject as interesting to 
us, as the anger of Achilles, or the voanderir.g of Vlyssesl He never translated the 60,000 
verses (see Letter 433). 

* Sonnets to Eminent Men was published in 1783, Jones having read a manuscript 
copy to the Shiplep in 1782. See Letter 298. He was receiving other congratulations. 
Franklin answered no. 345 on 17 March: ‘I cannot conceive a Match more likely to 
be happy, from the amiable Qualities each of you possess so plentifully.... With 
the good Bishop’s Permission I will join my Plcssing with his; adding my Wishes 
that you may return from that corrupting Country with a great deal of Money 
honestly acquir’d, and with full as much Virtue as you carry out with you.’ 
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To Lloyd Kenyof! 


28 March 77<?j 


been taking. The dean of St. Asaph and He have had bicker¬ 
ings from time to time at the meetings of the county of Flint, 
and the dean has generally obtained the victory both in weight 
of argument and number of suffrages; this was enough to 
raise the resentment of his adversai*)', who seems to have 
formed a resolution of taking the first advantage that pre¬ 
sented itself. Mr. Fitzmaurice was unfortunate in seizing a 
ground, which he cannot possibly maintain; but I too was 
unfortunate in having, very undcsignedly, given him an 
opportunity to seize any ground at all. When I was in Paris 
last June, I insisted in conversation, that the principles of 
government in the abstract were so plain and intelligible,that 
a clown of common understanding might comprehend them, 
and even be led by a few easy questions to unfold them him¬ 
self: to prove this, I w'rote currenti calamo^ a short Dialogue^ 
containing no doctrine, which I do not think the essence 
of our English constitution. It was allowed, that I had suc¬ 
ceeded; and, even in a country governed avowedly by 
despotism, the tract was circulated and approved. I sent a 
copy of it to London, when it was immediately printed by 
the Society for giving Constitutional Information^ and 1 enclose 
one of the copies, which they distributed with their other 
tracts. I thought little more of it, until I learned that, having 
found its way into Wales, it had been so much relished by 
the Committee for the county of Flint, tliat they had resolved 
to have it translated and dispersed in the Welch language. 
This could not escape the vigilance of Fitzmaurice^ who 
attacked the committee for approving a paper, ‘seditious, 
treasonable, and diabolical’:- against this violent attack I 
send you a cool and concise defence, which I was desired to 
draw, but which has rather irritated than softened the oppo¬ 
nents of the committee, whose very manes are not permitted 
to rest in peace .3 If it w'cre possible for this matter to come 

* Proverb (‘with a running pen'). 

- Fitzmaurice, Sherifr of Flint, had attacked the committee’s decision at the 
county meeting of 3 Jan. 

3 E^Uer printed as the Advertisement to the pamphlet (MS. at Gredington): 

‘A short Defence hath been thought necessarj’, against a violent and groundless 
Attack upon the Flintshire Committee, for having testified their Approbation, of 
the following Dialogue, which hath been publickly branded with the most injurious 
Epithets; & it is conceived, that the sure Way, to vindicate this little Tract foam so 
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28 March 1783 


To Lloyd Kaiyon 


before you judicially or professionally^ I would not have men¬ 
tioned itj but, as you will certainly hear much of it at table, 
1 was desirous of preventing any impression, that might be 
made on your mind by misrepresentations of the fact. As to 
the doctrines touched in the Dialogue, I can only say, that if 
Mr. Fitzmaurice and myself had not lost our elections at 
Oxford, I would have met him boldly in the house of com¬ 
mons without the least doubt of proving, that they are the 
very key-stone of our publick laws and liberties, for Black- 
stone^ vfho was a guarded man and w'hose commentaries were 
inspected in manuscript by most of the judges then on the 
bench, has written ten times more strongly on the general 
doctrine of resistance and the right of using arms for that pur¬ 
pose^ which includes the right of knowing how to use them. In 
a word, if the right of resistance be not law, we have no 
constitution; and, if we may not be prepared with arms, 
there never could be any effectual resistance: and the doctrine 
would be a mockery: if we give up these rights, we give up 
every thing. I take the liberty to enclose a tract relating to 
this subject, with the addition of a few references to Black- 
stoned comparison of whose language my humble Dialogue 
is the most harmless lusus ingenii that ever was thrown upon 
paper. If I should be so unfortunate as not to see you before 
I embark, I hope you will permit me to write to you from 
India, and to continue through life that friendship, which I 
shall ever esteem so honourable and so precious to, my dear 
Sir, 

Your much obliged and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

unjust a Character, will be as publickly to produce it.—The Friends of the Revolu¬ 
tion \vill instantly see that it contains no Principle, which has not the Support of the 
highest Authority, as well as the clearest Reason. 

If the Doctrines which it slightly touches, in a manner suited to the Nature of the 
Dialogue, be “seditious treasonable & diabolical,” Lord Somers was an Incendiarj', 
Locke a Traitor & the Cotmention-Parliament a Pandaemonium:* but if those Names 
are the Glory & Boast of England, & if that Convention secured our Liberty & 
Happiness, then the Doctrines in Question arc not only just & rational but constitu¬ 
tional Sc salutary, & the reproachful Epithets belong wholly to the Sj'stcm of those, 
who so grossly misapplied them.’ 

* Paralleled in Paradise Lost as the Grcat Consult in Pandxmonium, to which 
Jones was alluding. 

' Perhaps An Inquiry into Suppressing Riots, which utilizes Blackstone in its 
argument. 
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To Lloyd Kenyon 


10 April 1J83 


I have been so hurried, that I was forced to dictate this letter 
to my clerk, as I could not have written legibly in so short 
a time. 

Ori^r.al: Lord Kenyon’s muniment room, Gredington 
Printed: Kenyon, The Life of Kenyon, pp. 110-15 
Text: Original 


357. To Lloyd Kenyon 

Portsmouth, 10 April 1783. 

A thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for your affectionate and 
friendly letter,^ I expect to sail in the Crocodile to-morrow, 
and hope, on my return from Asia, to see you firm in health, 
secure in happiness, and exalted in glory. As the doctrines 
in my little tract will come, I understand, judicially before 
you, it would be very improper for me to write any more 
concerning them. Had it been possible for me to stay long 
enough in this country', I should have been proud and happy 
to have defended those doctrines before yourself and the 
jury, as advocate for dean Shipley and the whole Whig in- 
terest.2 This only I may say without presumption, that, if 
the doctrine of resistance and of consX.'zxPiprefaraUon for it by 
the British nation collectively^ whenever the executive power 
attempts to subvert the constitution, be not sound lavo^ I shall 
easily find a happier country', either in tire East or in the 
West, than that which I now leave; and my only pain will 
arise from leaving many dear and respected friends; among 
whom few are more loved or more respected than Yourself 

by 

your ever grateful and affectionate Serv'ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Lord Kenyon’s muniment room, Gredington 
' Untraced ansr\-er to no. 356. 

- Incensed by Fitzmauricc’s vicious sjjcecli, Shipley had had a few copies of Tkt 
Principles of Gcrvemjr.cnt reprinted in English and circulated in Wales. The Shmff 
persuaded the grand jurj- to indict his enemy for publishing a false, scandalous libel 
‘with a malicious design and intention to infuse among the subjects of this lealm, 
jealousies and suspicions of the king and his government; to create disaffection to 
his person; to raise seditions and tumults within the kingdom; and to excite his 
majesty’s subjects to attempt, by armed rebellion and violence, to subvert the state 
and constitution of the nation’. 
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10 Jpri/17^3 


To Lady Spencer 


358. To Lady Spencer 

Fountain, Portsmouth, ^ before 5 
Thursday Morning [10 April 1783]. 

Dear Madam, 

We have this instant passed by the captain’s lodgings, 
and had the pleasure of hearing from his own mouth, that 
the Crocodile would not sail till to-morrow morning:^ this 
respite will give us time for a little repose, which we both 
want. My beloved Anna is well, and is writing to Bolton 
Street.2 We will omit no opportunity whatever of writing 
to our dear friends. What confidence they place in me, whom 
they trust with so inestimable a gem as my Anna! The 
moment shall never come in which I shall prove unworthy 
of that confidence, or ungrateful to your Ladyship for your 
unremitted kindness and friendship to, dear Madam, 

Your much obliged and ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

* John Williamson (d. 1798) had attempted to complete his crew with men just 
paid off from another voyage, but they were bent on spending their pay first. 

2 Bishop Shipley wrote Franklin on 24 April: *I have been under the deep 
affliction of parting with our oldest & most deserving Daughter to the distance 
of Bengal, I do not mean to deprecate the rest; but She had more of that domcstick 
kindness & attention which you know how to ralue; & which an old Man wants & 
delights in. And tho’ Sir William Jones is a worthy & indeed a superior Man; 3ret 
so total a Separation with only a bare distant possibility of meeting again is as deeply 
& as tenderly affecting, if I can judge only of my own feelings[,] as her Death itself 
would have been’ (MS. at American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia). 

Anna Maria wrote the Duchess of Devonshire on 10 April: ‘I am certainly much 
more composed than when I wrote to you last; but ’till I find mj'self travelling 
towards instead of from England I can never feel so happy as I have been.... it will 
be my earnest & consistant endeavor to act as my duty now demands. I try to see 
things in as cheerful a light as possible, but my heart will act at the Idea of the 
distress I have felt, & occasion’d to those I ought to have made happy.... Sir William 
Laments he must leave England without writing to you but he has so many letters 
on business to directors &cc that he will be oblig’d to defer that pleasure ’till the 
Madciras’ (MS. at Chatsworth). All these letters are untraced. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


10 April 


359. To Arthur Pritchard 

Portsmouth, 10 Apr. 1783. 

My dear Arthur, 

I have only time to tell you, that we expect to sail in the 
Crocodile to-morrow. 

God bless you, and grant that we may meet as soon as 
possible after pleasant and prosperous voyages h 

I will write again from Madeira, and am, as I trust you 
firmly believe, 

Your ever affectionate and faithful friend 
W. Jones. 

Pray find out Charles, and assure him, that he has by no 
means lost my favour and good wishes, but that I have 
engaged another servant, who is with me. 

Bourne, whom lady Spencer sent me, gives me great satis¬ 
faction.^ Send all the letters as directed.^ The wind is 
against us, 

OsiAr.cl: Cleveland Public Librar)', Ohio 


360. To Henry Albert Schultens 

Portsmouth, 11 April 1783. 

My dear Sir, 

My appointment to the India judgeship, my marriage, 
my preparations for the voyage, my notice of sailing, have 
all happened in so short a time, tJiat I am hurried beyond 
description. I have received a most polite letter from professor 
Scheidius, and a valuable present from the learned and ex¬ 
cellent Ruhnkenius.'* Will you have the goodness to thank 

* He vras atlcmpiing to arrange a place for Pritchard, soliciting the aid of Onne, 
who was too ill to clear the law clerk through the ‘long and winding’ oSces of the 
India House. See Orme's letter to Jones of 12 March 17S4. 

* The servant accompanied the Joneses. 

3 Presumably the ‘letters on business’. Sec Letter 35S. 

* David Ruhnkenius (1723-98), President dcs Drosses and professor of Latin 
literature, eloquence, and history at the University of Leiden for 41 years, wrote 
Epistola Critica in Homeridarum Hyrr.r.os el Hesiodutr., CalUrr.cchur:, ei JpcUcr.iusr. 
Rhodium (Leiden, 1749-51; 2 pts.). 
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22 April T783 


To Viscount Althorp 


them both in my name, and to assure them, that I will write 
to them from India? I will send you, from the same country, 
an account of all my oriental discoveries. In the mean time 
accept my warmest thanks for your hospitality and kind¬ 
ness to me last Autumn; present my best respects to Mrs. 
Schultens, and my sincere compliments to Mr. Van Winter, ^ 
and all my friends at Leyden. Receive this, as an earnest of 
my future correspondence and assure yourself of the unalter¬ 
able friendship of, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful friend 
W. Jones. 

Should the wind be fair, I shall sail to-morrow morning. 
Adieu! 

Original: University of Leiden Library (B.P.L. 245 xiii) 


361. To Viscount Althorp 

Portsmouth, 12 April 1783. 

Intending to write a long letter to my dearest friend, I 
have so long deferred writing at all, that I can now only 
scribble a line or two. It is now twelve, and we shall embark at 
one.—I will write to you every week (perhaps every day) 
and send my packets from Madeira, Joanna, Bombay, 
Madras, and other places, where we stop. Adieu, and believe 
that of all men, whom I leave in England, I love you best. 
Can I be unhappy, when I possess so inestimable a treasure 
as my Anna? Can I be happy when I leave lord Althorp? 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


362. To Viscount Althorp 

Crocodile Frigate, Lat. 43°.37' Long. 12^.50' 

at noon, 22 April 1783. 

I seize the first paper that I can find my dear lord, to write 
my first letter from the Atlantick, and to promise you longer 

* Pieter van Winter (i 745-1807), translator of Pope’s Essay on Man (Amsterdam, 
1797 )- 
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To Vhcount Althorp 


22 April 1283 


letters from remoter seas. We are at this instant sailing be¬ 
tween cape Ortegal and a black spot marked on the charts 
as a rock, of which however we have seen nothing and may 
justly doubt the existence. The breeze is fresh and fair, but 
the sea unusually high; and the rolling of the ship impedes 
the swiftness of our sailing. Before e\’’ening we shall have left 
cape Finisterre to the north-east; and, if the wind continue 
favourable, shall sail to-morrow between the Azores and the 
mouth of the Tagus, and arrive at Madeira by the end of the 
week. All circumstances considered, we have no reason to 
complain of our accommodations. The Crocodile is almost 
new, and, though small, an excellent sea-boat: the captain 
intelligent and experienced, eager to oblige, desirous and 
capable of entertainingthe officers, men of agreeable 
manners and good sense. My daily studies are now, what 
they will be for six years to come, Persian and Law, and 
whatever relates to India; my recreation, chess; my exercise, 
walking on deck an hour before dinner; but my great delight 
is the sweet society and conversation of Anna Maria, whose 
health and spirits are really wonderful in a situation so new 
to her and by no means pleasing in itself. The motion of the 
ship obliges me to lay down my pen. Farewell, my dear lord; 
I wdll v/rite again, if I am able, from Madeira. 

Funchel 3 May. We landed here, my dear lord, on the ist 
of this month; but have so much to do in preparing for our 
voyage to St. Jago, that I can only write (w'hat you will read 
with as much pleasure as a longer epistle)^ that your two 
friends are w'ell and happy. Adieu! 

Origir.cl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Printed: Arbcrry, Asiatic Jcr.es, p. 20 (extract) 

Text: Original 

* In Oct. 1797 Williamson commanded the Aginccurt in an engagement with the 
Dutch and was tried for ‘cowardice, negligence, or dbaffection’. His only guilt in 
what was an English victory was ultimately judged to be that he did not help other 
ships under attaci:. 

- He proposed geographical and cultural essays as letters, but only finkhed the 
one on Anjouan (Johanna), Comoro Islands, used as an English coal depot. See 
Letter 383. 
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sy April iy 83 


To Lord Ashburton 


363. To Lord Ashburton 

[at sea] 27 April 1783. 

Your kind letter found me on board the Crocodile: I 
should have been very unhappy had it missed me, since I 
have long habituated myself to set the highest value on every 
word you speak, and every line you write. Of the two in¬ 
closed letters to our friends, Impey and Chambers, I will 
take the greatest care, and will punctually follow your direc¬ 
tions as to the first of them.* My departure was sudden 
indeed; but the Admiralty were so anxious for the sailing of 
this frigate, and their orders were so peremptory, that it was 
impossible to wait for any thing but a breeze. Our voyage 
has hitlierto been tolerably pleasant, and, since we left the 
Channel, very quick. We begin to see albicores about the 
ship, and to perceive an agreeable change of climate. Our 
days, though short, give me ample time for study, recreation, 
and exercise; but my joy and delight proceed from the sur¬ 
prising health and spirits of Anna Maria, who joins me in 
alfectionate remembrance to Lady Ashburton.^ As to you, 
my dear Lord, we consider you as the spring and fountain 
of our happiness, as the author and parent, (a Roman would 
have added, what the coldness of our northern language will 
hardly admit) the god of our fortunes. It is possible indeed, 
that by incessant labour and irksome attendance at the bar, 
I might in due time have attained all that my very limited 
ambition could aspire to; but in no other station than that 
which I owe to your friendship, could I have gratified at once 
my boundless curiosity concerning the people of the East, 
continued the exercise of my profession, in which I sincerely 
delight, and enjoyed at the same time the comforts of 
domestic life. The grand jury of Denbighshire, have found, 
I understand, the bill against the Dean of St. Asaph, for 
publishing my dialogue; but as an indictment for a theo¬ 
retical essay on government was I believe never before known, 

* Presumably Ashburton’s untraced answer to Jones’s untraced reply to Ash¬ 
burton’s letter of 3 March (see no. 352). The communication to Impey was delivered 
in Sept.; that to Chambers, shortly thereafter. 

* Dunning had married Elizabeth Baring (d. 1809) in 17S0. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


2 May lySs 


I have no apprehension for the consequences.^ As to the 
doctrines in the tract, though I shall certainly not preach 
them to the Indians, who must and will be governed by 
absolute power, yet I shall go through life with a persuasion, 
that they are just and rational, that substantial freedom is 
both the daughter and parent of virtue, and that virtue is the 
only source of public and private felicity. Farewell. 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 5-7 


364. To Arthur Pritchard 

Madeira, 2 May 1783. 

We landed yesterday, my dear Arthur, and shall reembark 
on the fifth for St. Jago; but, as my time here is precious, I 
will waste none of it in useless thanks for your affectionate 
letter dated 12 April, nor in as useless professions of my 
affection for you, which I trust y’ou believe to be sincere and 
constant. I will therefore only say that your friend is very 
happy, and that he had a passage rather pleasant than other¬ 
wise, of which you shall hear the particulars, when we meet. 
Now for business, and here I will be very concise. I enclose 
a letter to the Chairmen of the company, which you will 
deliver in person, as it relates to you. Wait also upon Mr. 
Sulhan Prince’s Street Bedford Row, with my best compli¬ 
ments: I have already written to him, and he will assist 
you.- Call upon General Caillaud in George Street Hanover 
Square ,3 and on Mr. Ormc in Harley Street: they will, I 
dare say, assist you with their advice. On the whole bring us 
whatever you think likely to be useful to us in Bengal, and 

* The Society for Constitutional Information employed Thomas Ersb'nc to de¬ 
fend Shipley. The jury found Jones’s brothcr-in-lavr guilty only of publishing Tht 
Principles of Gcmemtntnt: ‘whether a libel or not we do not find.’ Lord Mansfield 
refused a motion for a new trial, upholding the principle that Crown judges could 
rule as libellous any political work which they disliked and then simply secure the 
jury’s decision that an author and publisher were guilty of publishing the work. 
Only after Fox’s Libel Act of 1791 did jurors have the right also to decide whether 
the work constituted a libel. 

* Untraced, to Laurence Sulivan (1713-86), a Director of the Company, 1755 "®’ 
1760-72, 1778-81, and 17S3-6. He was Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

^ Brig.-Gen. John Caillaud (1724-1810: D.N.B.), having commanded Clivys 
Bengal troops, was retired. He is frequently mentioned in Orme’s History of the Mili¬ 
tary Transactions in Indostan. 
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2 May 1783 


To Lady Spencer 


God grant you and your chere moitie a good voyage: you will 
come immediately to my house, and I trust you will be satis¬ 
fied with your situation, and convinced that I shall think my 
happiness increased by promoting yours. In the mean time 
study Blackstone diligently, and desire your friend Rolfe to 
teach you a little practice.^ God Almighty preserve you and 
permit you to live long a virtuous and happy man esteemed 
by all your friends, though by none more truly than 

yours ev’^er 
W. Jones. 

Call here upon Mr. Murray the Consul, who will give you 
a short note from me.^ 

Printed fragment: ‘Letters of Jones', Bristol Memorialist, pp. 170-1 


365. To Lady Spencer 

Madeira, 2 May 1783. 

As a vessel will sail this morning for Lisbon, I cannot send 
your Ladyship so long a letter as I intended, but my beloved 
Anna has prepared a volume for you, and to that I must refer 
you for the detail of our voyage hither. To me the only agree¬ 
able part of it (which would indeed have made ample amends 
for a much worse situation) was her sweet society and the 
delight of seeing her in extraordinary health and spirits. We 
arrived here in eighteen days, including three during which 
we were becalmed within sight of these islands. Though the 
rolling of a ship in a calm always makes me sick, yet I could 
not refrain from taking rude sketches of the islands as they 
presented themselves to our view. I drew Madeira and Porto 
Santo, but left them in my haste on board the ship, and can 
only inclose the 'Desertasf> which are indeed rather rocks than 

* Possibly Edmund Rolfe (1738-1817), admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1755 and 
High Sheriff of Norfolk in 1769. 

* Untraced. Charles Murray {1734-1808) was Agent and Consul-General in the 
Madciras, 1771-1800. 

3 Untraccd, as is Anna Maria's letter. She wrote to the Duchess of Devonshire 
from shipboard off Sao Thiago on 15 May, describing their meeting with the 
Portuguese Vice-Governor. ‘The heat was too great for me to walk but Sir William 
rambles about & is this Morning gone on shore with Capt. Williamson meaning to 
ride to St. Jago the Capital Town’ (MS. at Chatsworth). 
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To Viscount Althorp 


2 SeptmierijS^ 


isles, and, from the depth of the water near them, might 
have been extremely dangerous, if the wind or current had 
driven us upon them. We landed yesterday and are most 
hospitably entertained at the house of the Consul Mr. 
Murray. As we shall certainly reembark on the 5th we shall 
make the most of our time in seeing every thing curious and 
procuring every thing useful. Our voyage to St. lago will be 
shorter, but my letters thence shall be longer, if I can use 
myself at all to the sea. I trust in that great being, who super¬ 
intends every moment of his creatures’ existence, that he will 
permit me to bring back my Anna to her relations and friends 
happy and in health; and, as to me, it wdll be my incessant 
care to return to her that happiness w'hich she imparts and 
will impart, to, dear Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged and ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Origirat: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


366. To Viscount Althorp 

Madras, 2 Sept. 1783. 

Si vales bene cst, ego et Anna, uxor dilectissima valemus.^ 
This is all, my dear lord, that I am able to wTite by the 
Medea, but I will send you a volume from Bengal.- We shall 
sail to-morrow morning, and are now in such a hurry, that I 
am literally obliged to conclude, with persuasion, that you 
believe me as ever, my dear lord. 

Your faithful and affectionate 
W. Jones 

P.S. I will w'rite from Calcutta, on the return of the Crocodile, 
to lady Spencer and the Dutchess, and, in the meantime, 
refer them to the exceed{ingly} entertaining journal of 
our de{ar} Anna Maria. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

* Formula exordium, as in Pliny’s Lttters (i. xi) and Cicero. 

- At Madras they visited George Lord Macartney (1737-1806: D.N.B-)t 
Governor and President of Fort St. George, 1781-6. 
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hte September 1783 


To Sir Elijah Impey 


367. To Sir Elijah Impey 

Balasore, 16 Sept. 1783. 

Dear Sir, 

Though I hope in a few days to have the pleasure of 
seeing you at Calcutta, yet I cannot refrain from sending you 
a line by the post to apprize you of arrival in India and my 
appointment to Mr. Le Maistre’s long-vacant seat. I have a 
letter for you from our excellent friend Lord Ashburton, to 
whom I owe my appointment; but, as I believe it to be very 
confidential, I will deliver it into your own hands.^ I have 
much to tell you, which I will defer till we meet; and am 
ever, dear Sir 

Your faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Ongina/: British Museum (Impey Papers, Add. MS. 16264, S'. 232-3/5) 


368. To Sir Elijah Impey 

[Calcutta] Sunday afternoon 

[late Sept. 1783]. 

Dear Sir, 

I send lord Ashburton’s letter, which I said, was written 
on the very day of my embarkation at Spithead.—^At the 
same time I avail myself of your kindness in permitting 
me to trouble you about such trifles as occur. I bought at 
Balasore a pipe of claret from the master of a snow from 
Mauritius, whose name is Pastor', the price is 200 roupees, 
and the man has sent for the money. May I trouble you to 
let your Sercan pay it for me;.? and I will settle with him as 


* The Chief Justice had accepted the Presidency of the Sadar Diwinl AdS^lat 
under the executive government, •without salary until he obtained the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s approval. The attempt to suspend Impey’s recall-order was defeated in July 
1782,50 that he and his family embarked in Dec. 17S3. On 8 July 17S4. Burke stated 
in the Commons the end of any action against him because of the improbability of 
proving the charges. 
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To Sir Elijah Ivtpey 


early October i'jS3 


soon as I receive my salary? He will of course take Mr. 
Pastor’s receipt. I am, dear Sir Elijah, 

yours most cordially 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (impey Papers, Add. MS. 16264., f. 248) 


369. To Sir Elijah Impey 

[Calcutta, early Oct. 1783.] 

Dear Sir, 

I find my sea-dress so unpleasant on shore, that I cannot 
wait with patience for the equipment, which the tailor pro¬ 
mises me, and will, therefore, avail myself of your kind offer, 
and request a white waistcoat &c. 8e:c. for today. If I had had 
clothes, I would certainly have paid my respects to you this 
morning, and would have introduced my friend captain 
Williamson, a man of solid worth and an incomparable 
officer. I am, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Impey Papen, Add. MS. 16264, f. 242) 


370. To Sir Elijah Impey 

[Calcutta, c. Oct. 1783.] 

Dear Sir, 

My days have been so taken up with Arabs and Persians 
in the morning, Hindus in the evening, and attention to 
writers from time to time, that I have not till now found a 
moment’s leisure to return Mr. Petries' letter to you, with 
the very' little information, that I am able to give him. Since 
the peace and the distraction, which followed it, in our 
government, I was so much hurried and engaged, while I 
stayed in England, that I could think of nothing but my own 
private affairs, saw few professional friends, and mixed very 
little in general company, I did not, therefore, attempt to 
form any hypothesis concerning the probable situation of 
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October 1783 


To Sir Elijah Impey 


land-owners in Tobago,^ nor did I hear the subject mentioned 
in conversation. Lady Jones has relations connected with the 
West Indies,2 but she can give me no information on this 
subject. I remember, that, when Granada was taken, those 
who were most interested in it sent Mr. Pigot to the Court 
of France, and, an arrangement, I believe, was made, with 
which Mr. Petrie is probably well acquainted ;3 when it was 
reported last winter, that Granada was to be ceded to the 
French, I found Mr. Orme, who had a deep interest in that 
island, very much out of spirits, but, before I left him, he 
recovered his cheerfulness and seemed persuaded, that his 
property would ultimately be secure, but that the change of 
sovereigns would give some trouble, and the appointment of 
an agent be attended with some expense and difficulty; he 
had no apprehension, I believe, of being finally a great loser. 
As to Mr. Petries’ two questions, I conceive, that such as 
would profess allegiance by reason of their property to France, 
would be exposed to little inconvenience, if any, during the 
peace \ and I know the present mildness and wisdom of the 
French government so well, that I cannot persuade myself 
they will use any precipitate and violent measures. I have 
lately been often at Paris, where I saw several Englishmen, 
who had property in Granada, and some of whom were 
litigants in the Palais; but, though their situation was by no 
means pleasant, yet none of them seemed apprehensive of 
considerable difficulties. If Mr. Orme had an interest in 
Tobago also, I can assure Mr. Petrie, that I left him very 
cheerful, and our intimacy is such, that he would have im¬ 
parted to me any cause of uneasiness.'* 

* John Petrie (1741/2-1826), a senior merchant with the Company in Calcutta 
in 1782-8, represented Tobago as a Deputy in the French Parliament while being 
M.P. for Gatton 1796-1 Soo. 

^ Mary Morris, on St. Vincent. 

* Grenada was captured in 1779. There was considerable doubt that the residents 
could retain ‘quiet possession of their estates’, intensified by the English capture of 
St. Eustatius. The French Governor of Grenada threatened to expel them ‘stript to 
their shirts’ if the French residents of St. Eustatius were not released and their posses¬ 
sions restored. The intermediar}- to Paris was the lawyer Sir Arthur Learj^ Pigott 
(1749-1819; D.N.B.) or Admiral Pigot. 

•* Orme’s letter of 12 March 1784 indicates that-Jones had written of his safe 
arrival at Madras. Orme promised to report on Indian affairs in the Commons and 
begged for an account of Indian literature. Half the letter was about the loss of the 
Indiaman Gromenor, on which his nephew had perished. 
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To Viscount Althorp 


14 October 1^82 


I am deep in rules and orders, but it will require a little 
time and practice to make me completely master of them. 
I am, dear Sir, Friday noon. 

Your ever faithful and much obliged Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Impcy P.ipcr5, Add. MS. 16264, fF. 244-^6) 


371. To Viscount Althorp 

Calcutta, 14 Oct. 1783. 

My dear friend, 

I write a few lines this morning, merely because I have 
resolved to lose no opportunity of writing to you, and a 
packet, I hear, will sail hence to-morrow. A detail of our 
voyage, a description of the Cape de Verd islands and of 
Johanna, an account of my reception at Madras, and of my 
situation in Bengal,—all these must be the subjects of letters 
written a few weeks hence, when I am a little settled in a 
house of my own, and a little master (as I am not at all now) 
of my own time. This only I may say in general: that we have 
gathered roses miKcd with thorns, have had pleasures and 
pains, hours of amusement and hours of dullness, some few 
of sickness, and some minutes even of alarm. The situation 
of the house, where we now are, is beautiful: I am sitting 
near the bank of a fine river, on the opposite side of w'hich 
are some elegant houses and gardens with trees of a fine 
verdure: ships of any size may come up to the town: numbers 
are now at anchor before me, and the sw'eet little Crocodile 
is riding almost under my window'. The towm is large and 
well-peopled, yet air)’- and commodious; the houses are in 
general well-built and some of them equal to palaces. 

6 Nov. Here I left off on hearing that the Nerbudda 
packet would not sail very soon. We now learn that the 
packet will be closed to-day; and, though I doubt it, yet I 
will hasten to finish this letter, barren as it must necessarily 
be after so short a residence in Bengal and in so unsettled a 
state as mine. We can get no house to our mind, but hope, 
when the India ships have sailed, to have our choice, as 
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2 Decet/tbfr xj83 


To the second Earl Spencer {AUhorf) 


many are returning to Europe. Anna has written copiously, 
and I must refer lady Spencer to her letters almost despair 
of being able to write to her Ladyship to-day. Of myself I 
will only say that, disliking as I did, the politicks and parties 
of Britain, I am voxy glad to be out of their way, and to amuse 
myself a few years in this wonderful country. The substantial 
good, that I can do, will not, I fear, be ver}^ great, as the char¬ 
acter of a reformer is too invidious for one to assume; but, 
should I live to return, I may indeed be useful in supplying 
the legislature with just and accurate intelligence for the 
reformation of this imperfect judicature. I have too little 
light as yet into the affairs of India to give you any distinct 
idea of them. My next letters by the Worcester, in which 
Impey is to sail, will be more interesting, unless she should 
sail earlier than I expect. Adieu, my dear lord, and be as¬ 
sured, that, in every part of the world the remembrance of 
you will ever be delightful to 

your very sincere & affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


372. To the second Earl Spencer (Althorp)^ 

Fort William, 2 Dec. 1783. 

My dearest friend, 

I cannot yet send you the volume, which I promised. 
From six in the morning till ten at night I am incessantly 
occupied. The Chief Justice leaves us to-morrow; Chambers 
is at Beneres; Hyde in the country ;3 the governor and 
council do not act as magistrates; and there are no others. 
All police judicial power, therefore, of this settlement, 
where at least half a million of natives reside, are in my 
hands: I tremble at the power, which I possess; but should 

' A copy of extracts from her long letter of 25 Oct.-3 Nov. is at Althorp. Among 
other matters, she described their 26 Oct. visit to Hastings, whom she much admired 
and with whom she corresponded after his return to England. 

* Spencer had died on 23 Oct. 

3 John Hyde (1737 ?-96), one of the original three Puisne Justices, was an inactive 
though well-intentioned man. 
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To Richard 'Johnson 


15 December X7S3 


tremble more, if I did not know myself.^ Of this hereafter— 
Sir Elijah Impey will take care of this: he is an agreeable 
good natured man, with respectable abilities. I disclaim all 
ideas, my dear lord, of preposessing you in his favour, but 
am positively sure that you will give him a fair hearing, and 
suffer no man or party to prejudice you against him. Adieu; 
I will send a line by every opportunity. Anna rides a prancing 
steed ever}’ morning, and 1 have just given an hundred & 
twenty five pounds for a strong riding horse, and two hun¬ 
dred for four bay coach-horses. Fine economy! you will say— 
indeed, the expense was unavoidable. Once more farewell! 

Yours ever affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Origha/: Earl Spcnccr'’s muniment room 


373. To Richard Johnson^ 

Court House, 15 Dec. [1783]. 

Dear Sir, 

Can you supply me with some poetical names of p/aces in 
India, where Carndeo may be supposed to resort,^ like the 
Cyprus and Paphos of the Grecian and Roman deities.? I will 
soon have the pleasure of spending a morning with you, and 
hope, that, on Mondays and Thursdays, when you are not 
engaged to dinner, you will favour with your company, 
dear Sir, 

Your faithful & obedient 
W. Jones. 

Origir.cl: National Library- of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 

* He decided one major question, rub'ng for the Company against the Army in 
the controversy' about the plunder of Chait Singh (d. iSio), the tributary Raja of 
Benares in 1773-S1. Hastings’s treatment of him and the Begtims formed the most 
serious charges in the later trial- Jones’s ruling vvas hailed in Ger.ileman s Magazir.i 
(Sept. 17S4, p. 70S) as possibly ending the British rapacity and plunder in India. 

- Moving from Lucknow to Calcutta in 17S3, he (d. 1S07) was a supernumerary 
member of the Board of Revenue until his return to England, where he joined the 
law firm handling Hastings’s banking. His knowledge of Persian made him a natural 
friend for Jones, eight of whose letters to him in 1783-9 have been traced. 

3 He was studying the Hindu deities, both for instruction and for the composition 
of English poetic hymns to them. Kama, god of love, was his first study. 
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7 January 1^84 


To Charles Wilkins 


374. To Charles Wilkins^ 

Court House, 6 Jan. 1784. 

Dear Sir, 

I trouble you with a proof of my Hymn to Camdeiv^ and 
earnestly request you to send it back with the freest correc¬ 
tions, that you may not receive the fair copy, which I will 
have the pleasure to send you, in an imperfect state. My 
conjecture about the ancient people of Hetruria may be new 
and whimsical; but it is confirmed by some of the Hetruscan 
antiquities, and may lead to further discoveries.^ 

If you have another copy of the beautiful Gazal of Hafiz, 
with which you so elegantly flattered me, I shall be much 
obliged to you for it; and am, dear Sir, 

your faithful humble servant, 
W. Jones. 

Qviginal copy: American Oriental Society, Yale University Library 
Printed: ‘Thirteen Inedited Letters from Sir William Jones to Mr. (After¬ 
wards Sir) Charles Wilkins’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, x 
(1880), III (from MS. copies of the originals, which are untraced) 

Text: Original copy 


375. To Charles Wilkins 

[Calcutta] 7 Jan. 1784. 

Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kind letter and remarks, which will 
be of great use. Go-pieng I will certainly correct, and Affection^ 
if the measure will allow me. 

For Dipuc I have no authority (besides Mr. Johnson’s 
Pundit) except the word in Persian letters, which 

* Wilkins (1749 ?-i836: D.N.B.), a senior merchant in the Company from 1770, 
had been permitted to go to Benares because of poor health, where he was concen¬ 
trating on Sanskrit studies. Fifteen of Jones’s letters to him have been traced, mostly 
in 17S4-5. 

* In published form Jones’s Argument to the hymn to Kama was based on 
semantics and necessarily on writing. After commenting on the possible common 
origin of the word Cupidand a Persian one, he stated that a ‘great part of the Roman 
language and religion’ was derived from the Etruscans (actually, Etruscan was 
unrelated to Latin, though it influenced the language which replaced it in Tuscany), 
and that the writing system had ‘a near afflnita' with that of the Persians and Indians’ 
(it was derived from the Greek). 

3 Posited as a cogpiate of Cupid. 
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To John Hyde 


January 1^84 


I saw on some Hindu drawings: it is said to signify ardent 
desire.^ and to be the name of the lost musical mode.— 
Give me leave to remind you of the Gazal of Hafiz, and 
believe me, dear Sir, 

most cordially yours, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale Universitj' Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Y^ilkins’, p. iit 
Text: Original copy 

376. To John Hyde’ 

At the Chambers, Friday Evening, Jan. 1784. 

Dear Sir; 

Ramlochlmd has raised my curiosity by telling me, that 
when you had occasion to receive the evidence of someM//^j, 
they produced a book in strange characters, which they 
called Zuhoor, Now Zuhoor is the name by which the Psalms 
of David are known in Asia. May not this book be the 
Psalms in old Hebrew or Samaritan, and the people a sect 
of Jews.^ Can you give me any information on this head? 

Printed: Tcignmoutli, ii. 29-30 


377. From Vice-President Jones and Members of the 
Asiatic Society to Warren Hastings 

Calcutta, 2Z January 1784. 

Honourable Sir 

A society of which we are members, having been instituted 
for the purpose of inquiring into the History and antiquities, 
the arts, sciences and literature of Asia,- we are desirous that 

* Teignmouth printed seven of Jones’s letters to Hyde of 17S4-9. 

* The history of this first Asiatic Society is recounted in *A Discourse on the 
Institution of a Society’, which Jones had read to the charter members on 15 Jan. 
On the Crocodile the previous Aug., one evening he realized that India lay ahead, 
with Persia on the left, and that an Arabian breeze was blowing from behind. He 
was ine.xprcssibly pleased to be almost encircled by the vast regions of Asia: ‘I could 
not help remarking, how important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and 
how many solid advantages unimproved.' Only manv men’s united efforts could 
systematically undertake such an investigation. When he mentioned his hope to 
Wilkins, Hyde, and a few others, the Society was quicklv formed upon his model 
of the Royal Society. 
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22 January 1784 


To the Supreme Council 


you will honour us with accepting the office of our President, 
and are with great respect Honourable Sir 

Your Most Obedient Humble Ser\'ant, 

Original coty: Asiatic Sodet}' of Bengal, Calcutta (MS. Proceedings) 

378. From the Members of the Asiatic Society to the 

Supreme Council 

Calcutta, 22 Jan, 1784. 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

A Society, of which we are members, having been insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of enquiring into the History, civil 
and natural, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature 
of Jsia^ we are desirous that you will honour us with accepting 
the title of our Patrons^ and request you to consider this 
application as a token of the great respect with which we are,^ 
lionourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble servants, 
John Hyde Thomas Law 7 

William Jones Charles Wilkins 

John Carnac^ John David Paterson® 

David Anderson^ Charles Chapman^ 

William Chambers'^ Charles Hamilton^° 

Francis Gladwins George Hilaro Barlow*^ 

Jonathan Duncan^ 

Original copy; Asiatic Society of Bengal (MS. Proceedings) 

Printed: Asiatick Researches (Calcutta, 1788), i. v 
Text: Original copy 

* Jones had two major objectives. Such an innovational group and purpose, 
pursued during the members’ free time in languid Calcutta, would need strong, 
constant support to sundve. The Council as Patrons could provide the official 
framework while the Society was weak. Second, the Secret and the Select Committees 
had condemned the virtual war between the executive government and the Supreme 
Court. Jones was actively seeking co-operation between them. Had Hasting ac¬ 
cepted the Presidency, the bridge would have been much stronger. 

* Brig.-Gen. (1716-1800: D.N.B.), commanded the British forces in India. 

3 Hastings’s close friend, Anderson (1750-1825) negotiated the Treaty of Salbai 
with Mahadji Sindhia in 1782. He was the political resident with Sindhia, later 
becoming President of the Committee of Revenue in Bengal. 

^ Chambers (1746-93), attorney and specialist in Indian languages, had preceded 
his older brother Rotot to India. Interpreter for the Court, he was a Master in 
Equity. 

[For fKtr.otes 5-11 sec next 
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To Watren Hastings 


early February lySe 


379. To Warren Hastings 

[Calcutta, early Feb. 1784.] 

My dear Sir; 

Independently of my general presumption, that whatever 
you determine is right, I cannot but admit the solidity of the 
reasons, which induce you to decline that precedence, to 
which, if our society were in its full vigour instead of being 
in its cradle, you would have a title paramount to all, who 
have been, are, or will be, in this country. Every part of your 
letter (except that which your kind indulgence makes so 
honourable to me) carries with it the clearest conviction. 
Your first reason (namely, an unwillingness to accept an 
honorar}’ trust, and want of leisure for one, that may require 
an active part) must appear satisfactory to all. I trust, you 

5 Gladirin (d. 1S13: D.N.B.), Orientalist, served in the Bengal Army from c, 
176^. The Superintendent of the Company Press, he founded the Calcutta Gazette; 
er, Oriental Aa’vertiser, 

* Duncan (1756-1811: D.N.B.), in Calcutta from 2772, gained his fame in 
Benares, then Bombay, where he was GotTrnor, 1794-1S10, Two of Jones’s letters 
to him of 1790 have been traced. 

7 Law (1759-1S34: D.N.B.), in India with the Company since 1773, became a 
member of the Board of Trade and served until J791. Migrating to Washington, 
he helped establish the American national currency. Four of Jones’s letten to him 
of 17S5-S have been traced. 

® Paterson (d. 1809), a senior merchant of the Company from 1776, did his best 
work at Dacca as Judge and City Magistrate, 1792-1803. 

’ Col. Chapman (t 753-1S09) was Commander-in-Chief of Bengal, 1765-74. 
Hasiings’s private sccrciarj’, he returned to England in 1794 and was M.P. for 
Newtown, 1S02-5. He lost much of his fortune in wild gambling. Four of Jones's 
letters to him in 17S4-5 have been printed. 

Lt. Hamilton (1753 .’-92: D.K.B.), in India with the Army since 1776, was a 
fine Orientalist. He returned to England and was preparing to come back as resident 
in Oudh at his death. 

Barlow (1762-1846: D.N.Bi) was Law’s assistant in Gaya, 1779-S7, becoming 
sub-secrctarj' in the Revenue Department in 1788. Created a baronet, he was Acting 
Governor-General of Madras, 1S07-9. 

Not unexpectedly, Hastings and the three-man Council accepted the title as 
Patrons in their answer of 20 Feb.: 'We very much approve and applaud your 
endeavours to promote the extension of knowWge by the means which your local 
advantages afford you in a degree, perhaps, exceeding those of any part of the glcbe^ 
and we derive great hopes of your attainment of so important an end.’ Edward 
Wheler (1733-S4) had succeeded to the Council in 1777. John Maepherson (i 7 _ 45 " 
1821: D.N.B.), dismissed from Company service in 1777, became M.P. for Crick- 
lade, 1779-S2, and Horsham, 1796-1802. In a controversial reappointment while 
charged with bribery, he was added to the Council in 1781. Many of Jones s lett^ 
to him in 1785-6 have been printed. John Stables (c. 1742-95), Infantry Captain in 
1759-66, was on the Council, 17S2-7, and President of the Board of Revenue. 
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early February 1784 


To fVarren Hastings 


will consider our act as proceeding solely from our anxiety 
to give you that distinction, which justice obliged us to give. 
As to myself, I could never have been satisfied, if, in travers¬ 
ing the sea of knowledge, I had fallen in with a ship of your 
rate and station, without striking my flag. One thing more, 
my dear Sir, I must assure you of, that in whatever manner 
your objections had been stated, I should have thought them 
just and wise; and if it were not for the pleasure, which your 
friendly communication of them has given me, I should 
repent of the trouble which our intended homage has 
occasioned.^ 

I return Mr. Turner’s letters, with many thanks for the 
entertainment which Lady Jones and myself have received 
from them. I promise myself much delight and instruction 
from his conversation, and hope that when he shall think 
proper to communicate a relation of his travels, he will prefer 
our society to that of London.^ I will pay my respects to you 
in the evening, and am concerned, from a selfish motive, 
that the place where I now write, will so soon lose one of 
its greatest advantages .3 Believe me to be, with unfeigned 
regard, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
William Jones. 

Frhtedt Teignmouth, ii. 17-19 

* In his letter of 30 Jan., Hastings had cited a second reason. Accepting the 
Presidency would not be ‘consistent with the pride, which every man may be allowed 
to avow in the pursuit or support of the objects of his person^ credit, to accept the 
first station in a department, in which the superior talents of my immediate followers 
in it would shine with a lustre, from which mine must suffer much in the comparison’. 
He yielded ‘to the Gentleman, whose genius planned the institution, and is most 
capable of conducting it to the attainment of the great and splendid purposes of 
its formation', offering his services in any other way. Jones was thereupon elected 
President. 

^ Captain Samuel Turner (i749?-i8o2: D.N.B.), H.'tstings’s relative, had made 
a pioneering trip to Tibet, partly motivated by Hastings’s desire to open direct 
trade through carat'ans from Calcutta. In a letter to Jones of 24 March, he solicited 
membership in the Society through Hastings’s recommendation (untraced), upon 
which Jones nominated him. In one of 25 March he noted that Hastings had secured 
Council approval for a part of his report to be transmitted, thus rewarding Jones’s 
efforts to prevent submission of ‘An Account of a Journey to Tibet’ to the Royal 
Society instead. It appeared in Asiaticb Researches, i. An Account of an Embasy to 
the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet (London, 1800) was the book-length version. 
Sec Letter 433. 

^ Hastings was 52, his wife’s departure in Jan. had made him despondent, and he 
was ill during much of Feb. His return home and retirement were approaching. 
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To Warren Hastings 


2 February 


380. To Governor-General Warren Hastings and the 

Supreme Council 

[Calcutta] 2 February 1784. 

Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

Since, in the late order for paying the judges’ salaries, 
mine was not included, I beg leave to inform you that I em¬ 
barked Spithead on the 12th April 1783, my patent having 
been (issued by} Gov. at Seal; and I (reouest that} an order 
may if (convenient pay my} salary from (that date until the} 
31st of last Decem(ber} 

Onginal frapr.er.t: National Archives of India, New Delhi (Home Depart¬ 
ment, Public, Original Consultation, 20 Feb. 1784, no. 92) 


381. To Edmund Burke 

Garden near Alliporc, 27 Febr. 1784. 

My dear Sir, 

By designing too much I can perform little: it was my 
intention to send you a volume on the Judicature of this 
countr)'; and, witli that view, I delayed writing till this day; 
when I have received notice from Mr. Stables, that the packet 
will sail on the 29th—If possible I will write by the Earl of 
Oxford;^ if not, I must defer that pleasure till the next 
season. The annexed discourse will show you how I pass my 
hours of leisure and you shall know, when I am able to in¬ 
form you fully, how my business is conducted. The bishop of 
St. Asaph will, I trust, send you a copy of my speech to the 
Grand Jury; which contains the outline of my system in 
administering justice herc.^ Our judicature is still extremely 


* Departed Calcutta on 24. March, reaching England on iS Dec. 

- ‘A Discourse on the Institution of a Societj’’. 

3 Of 4 Dec., the first of his six charges to the grand jur\'. After underlining his 
objectivitj' vis-d-vis any set of ministers in Britain or Calcutta, he e.vplained the 
functions of the executive and judicial administrations. His sending copies of his 
new works to friends helps c.xplain their iride reprinting. Genihrr.aies Magasune for 
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27 February 1784 


To Edmund Burke 


imperfect and, in some respects, exceptionable: but, what¬ 
ever mode of reformation you may adopt, when the business 
shall again be brought before parliament, your humanity 
will induce you to procure relief for a multitude of miserable 
insolvent debtors, from whose ship-wrecked fortunes not a 
splinter remains to satisfy their resentful creditors; yet they 
must drag on, if possible, their wretched existence in prison 
unless the legislature of Britain shall send an act for their 
release similar to those which from time to time are passed 
in England. We propose to send a formal representation of 
this evil; but Chambers is not returned from Benares, and 
Hyde, though a goodnatured well intentioned man, is not 
very active. I will carry the point, however, before the next 
ships sail; and, if any accident prevent our letters from reach¬ 
ing the Secretary of State, must request You to manage the 
business alone.’' Could the rights or the happiness of man¬ 
kind be intrusted to better hands r I have visited the prison 
in disguise; and, though it is much neater and more comfort¬ 
able than I expected to find it, yet I deplore the fate of the 
wretches who must pass the hot months in it. M r. Hastings was 
at Nuddea on Tuesday in his way to Lucknow. The precise 
object of his journey I know not,^ as I disclaim all political 
connexions whatever in Ind'ta^ thinking them wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the judicial character; and I promise you, that 
you shall never hear of any change in my conduct.—I pro¬ 
pose in the rainy season to go up the river, and will write to 


Aug. 17S4 (pp. 627-8) included the charge to the grand jury; Analytical Revie^oi 
for Oct. 1789 (pp. 202-6), 'A Discourse’. 

* The grand jury’s presentment of 18 June ‘met with a very gracious reception 
from the Bench of judges’. It described the debtor as ‘left to a lingering destruction, 
amidst the gloom of a confined and unwholesome prison, in a damp and stagnant 
air, without a hope of relief, but what depends upon the caprice of a merciless 
Creditor’, and recommended that debtors no longer be imprisoned with criminals 
(presentment in Calcutta Gazette for 24 June, pp. 3-4). If it were ever formally 
presented, it has not survived in the India papers of the Secretaries of State. Statutorj' 
relief does not seem to have been granted until 28 July iSoo, with 39 and 40 George 
HI, c. 79, sec. 23. 

- He reached Lucknow on 27 March, in a last attempt to resolve matters with the 
Nawab Waair of Oudh, Asaf-ud-daula, who ruled 1775-97* Hastings restored the 
Begums’ estates, as ordered by the Court of Directors. He also replaced the resident 
at the Wazir’s court with an agent. The Wazir paid much of his arrears, so that 
the troops at Oudh could be paid, and he promised punctual future pajanents. 
Hastings left on 27 Aug. 
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To Patrick Russell 


10 March 1^84 


you at large from my pinnace. Be assured, in the mean time, 
that I am with the greatest regard, my dear Sir, 

Your very faithful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Wentworth Woodhousc Muniments, Sheffield 
Printed: Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, pp. 180-1; The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, cd. Copeland, v. 127-8 
Text: Original 


382. To Patrick RusselB 

Calcutta, ro March 1784. 

You would readily excuse my delay in answering your 
obliging letter, if you could form an idea of the incessant 
hurry and confusion, in which I have been kept ever since 
my arrival in Bengal, by necessary business, or necessary 
formalities, and by the difficulty of settling myself to my 
mind, in a countiy so different from that which I have left. 
I am indeed at best, but a bad correspondent; for I never 
write by candle-light, and find so much Arabic or Persian 
to read, that all my leisure in a morning, is hardly sufficient 
for a thousandth part of the reading that would be highly 
agreeable and useful to me; and as I purpose to spend the 
long vacation up the country, I wish to be a match in con¬ 
versation with the learned natives, whom I may happen to 
meet. 

I rejoice that you are so near, but lament that you are not 
nearer, and am not without hope, that you may one day be 
tempted to visit Bengal, where I flatter myself you will give 
me as much of your company as possible. 

Many thanks for y'our kind hints in regard to my health. 
As to me, I do not expect, as long as I stay in India, to be 
free from a bad digestion, the morbus literatorum,^ for which 
there is hardly any remedy', but abstinence from too much 
food, literary and culinary'. I rise before the sun, and bathe 
after a gentle ride; my diet is light and sparing, and I go 

* The physician (1727-1805: D.N.B.) had come to India in 1781. Teignmouth 
printed six of Jones's letters to Russell, who greatly stimulated the study of Indian 
botany. 

* Celsus. See Letter 147. 
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IT April TjS4 


To the second Earl Spencer 


early to rest; yet the activity of my mind is too strong for 
my constitution, though naturally not infirm, and I must be 
satisfied with a valetudinarian state of health. If you should 
meet witli any curiosities on the coast, either in your botanical 
rambles or in reading, and will communicate them to our 
society, lately instituted for enquiring into the history, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of 
Asia, we shall give you our hearty thanks.^ There is an 
Abyssinian here, who knew Mr. Bruce at Gwender. I have 
examined him, and he confirms Bruce’s account.^ Every day 
supplies me with something new in Oriental learning, and 
if I were to stay here half a century I should be continually 
amused. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 32-4 


383. To the second Earl Spencer 

Allipore Gardens, ii April 1784. 

My dearest friend, (not in the trivial sense, if indeed there 
be any sense in it, of Dulcissime rerumd‘ but dearest, in all the 
force of the superlative, and friend in all the primitive energy 
of the word,) your four sheets, which repeated readings shall 
multiply to forty, from i May to 4 July, were brought in 
the Eurydice, and were more delightful to me than the harp 
of Orpheus. I was at a loss to find any use in my new appella¬ 
tion, but you have discovered one; that it banishes from your 
letters the formality to which you had so long habituated 
yourself, and gives you your affectionate Jones in the manli¬ 
ness of ancient simplicity: think often of him, but as little 

* Such solicitation was bearing fruit. Later one of Anna Maria’s three physicians, 
Francis Balfour (prc-1769-1818: D.N.B.) contributed ‘On the Introduction of 
Arabic into Persian', which Jones read to the Society on 19 Feb. Henry Vansittart 
(1756-86)—the son of Henry, Governor of Bengal (D.N.B .)—had sent Jones on 
3 March his translation of a Pashto historj', ‘On the Descent of the Afghans from 
the Jews’. 

^ Jones intensively questioned Abram in Arabic about Gondar, resulting in ‘A 
Conversation with Abram, an Abyssinian, Concerning the City of Gwender and 
the Sources of the Nile’ and ‘On the Course of the Nile’, read to the Society on 
3 June. Jones expressed the hope that Bruce would publish his Travels. 

^ Horace, Satires, i. 9. 4. 
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To the second Idarl Spencer 


IX April I'js^ 


as you please of Sir William. Our Anna Maria hopes for the 
same mark of your continuing friendship. Many thanks for 
your kind offer in regard to commissions, and particularly 
books: my directions to Elmsly have been pretty general; 
but, if you meet with any new book, that you approve, pray 
tell him to send it to me. Rymers Fcedera will be absolutely 
necessary for me, when I come to discuss, as fully as I intend, 
the great system of onv publick law;^ and, if he can procure 
a perfect set at a moderate price, I shall be glad to have it; 
and shall like it the better, because white ants and cock 
roaches will like it the worse, if it be bound in Russia. Acci¬ 
dents have lately happened to India men, and it will be wiser 
to have them ensured.- We rejoice heartily at Miss Bing¬ 
ham’s amendment ;3 and this, 1 think, is an answer to your 
short, but agreeable, letter written on May day. Strange as 
it may sound, it is not less true, that I do but just begin to 
feel myself at all settled in India; and this is the reason, why 
I have not yet established a regular system in my correspon¬ 
dence with you: but a book I will open for that purpose from 
this day, and will write to you every Sunday, as Anna will 
to her incomparable friend lady Spencer, the occurrences of 
the preceding week. My journal of the voyage, and my 
description of Johanna with an account of my visit to the 
king, are indeed written; but I have literally not had leisure 
to transcribe them: you shall have them before any body.'^ 
In July and during the rainy season I shall live in a floating 
house on the Ganges; as I have resolved to pass my long 
vacation in a pinnace on the great river, seeing all the prin¬ 
cipal towns as far as I can proceed; and then I shall be able 
not only to All volumes for you, but even to dictate to A. M. 

* Thomas Rymer, Fadera, Ccr.-vcr.tioKes, Litera, et Cvjuxcunque Gcr.eris Ads. 
Ptiblica, cd. G. Holmes (London, 170^—32; 2nd cd.). This is Jones's last knosvn 
reference to his projected legal treatise. See Letter 144- 

- The sloop Kittj, sailing from Madras, had run aground on 23 March. He ■sras 
thinking of the Grab Futuh Aly's having been lost near Calcutta that day, Tvith 170 
pipes of Madeira and marine stores. On 22 April the Indiaman Resriutior. tras badly 
damaged, and on 7 May the CrtcodiU was lost. 

3 Spencer’s sister-in-lavr, Eletmor Margaret (d. 1S39) or Ann (d. 1S40). 

^ 'Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna’ (JForh, iv. 260-313), reporting 
his experiences there on 2S July-z Aug. 17S3. Besides condemning the peoples 
slave trade and harems, he noted that they disliked Europeans because of rude or 
tjTannical treatment. He hoped that no potver would ever gain sovereignty there 
(France did). 
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II April 1784 


To the second Earl Spencer 


a translation of a beautiful Persian tale, called the Four Der- 
visesd for lady Altliorp.—^Nothing however discourages me 
so much from writing as the fear that my letters may be lost: 
this, for instance, must go by the post (with the government- 
letters indeed) to Madras, and thence, as lord Macartney 
pleases, to Europe; probably by Bombay, whither the Eur)^- 
dice is to sail, unless he should send back the Swallow imme¬ 
diately with news of the peace with Tippo, the son of Heider 
Aly-i of which official accounts (to my infinite joy) are now 
received.^ In so many changes there must be many chances 
of loss, and duplicates of familiar letters can hardly be sent; 
I wish I had brought with me one of Bolton’s machines for 
copying ;3 as I am a niggard of my time, and cannot bear the 
drought that what I write, however trifling, should be the 
sport of waves. Yet write I will, my dear lord, to you, to 
lady Spencer and tlie best of Bishops; regularly; to my other 
friends when I am able. Pray, desire Mrs. Shipley to show 
you a letter of five sheets, which I wrote to her yesterday; 
and which you, as a trustee in my marriage-articles, ought 
to see: it contains so much concerning my pecuniary affairs 
and the Dean’s cause, that I will say notliing of them here, 
except that Kenyon seems to be perfectly mad .—^ 

Peace be to the manes of the parliamentary reformation! 
My system is formed; and I did not carry it to the law, but 
found it in the law. Yet I have long been persuaded, that 
nothing like it could be realized in our days; and I perfectly 
agree, that a scheme of equality, such as the constitution 
plainly requires, would be wholly impracticable in the present 

> Cha}: 3 r Darkish, an anonymous tale. Sec the India Office Catalogue of Persian 
MSS., no. 739-42. 

2 Bcttreen the Madras Commissioners and Tipu Sultan (1753-99) on ri March 
in Mangalore, which the fierce Moslem prince had captured in Jan. Though de¬ 
feated, he managed terms involving mutual restitution of territory and the freeing 
of prisoners. The Second Mysore War was over. He was gaining a reputation like 
that of his father—ruthless, devastating, powerful—who at times had come close 
to ejecting the English from south India before his death in 1782. 

3 Matthew Boulton (1728-1809: D.K.B.), engineer, had a great manufacturing 
complex at Birmingham when James Watt became his partner at the Soho Works. 
Watt invented the device, which printed the copied impression on a dampened sheet 
of special paper when the original was pressed against it. Patented in 17S0, it was in 
wide use. 

Because of the Chief Justice of Chester’s part in the prosecution over The 
Principles of Government. Sec Letter 387 for further derogation of Kenyon. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


II Afril IJ84 


State of general depravity. I shall not live to hear the question 
again agitated; but my poor dialogue, I find, must live to 
perpetuate the question, and to set men thinking on argu¬ 
ments, as well as examining authorities, concerning it. One 
of the magazines makes Pitt say on the general question of 
equality in legislation what, I hope for the sake of his fame, 
never fell from him. As to Burke, w'hose violence and 
temerity I have always lamented, I have a complaint against 
him, and will certainly expostulate, with him very keenly, 
when I next write to him. The bishop tells me, that, when 
he met him in the summer, he said ‘If I hear^ that Jones sides 
wdth Hastings^ I will do all in my power to have him recalled.’ 
What! if he hears it only, without examination and without 
proof: Besides, he ought to know, that, as a judge, I side 
with no man; that I have indeed an equity-a common- 
law-j;Ve, an ecclesiastical side^ and an admiralty-j/Vf, but I 
am quadrilateral by act of parliament, and no power on earth, 
while I continue, in my present station, shall give poli¬ 
tical side. What have I to do wu’th politicks i It is my sole 
duty to convey law, or what I believe to be law, as through 
a channel: if I am ignorant, let me be disgraced, if corrupt, 
let me be hanged: but let me not be menaced by evety fiery 
fool, who may happen to measure my principles and conduct 
by his own. In truth, I am a friend to all the members of the 
council, and would never interfere among them, unless it 
were in my power to unite them indissolubly for the publick 
good. As to Mr. Hastings^ my particular friendship "with him 
is wholly unconnected with his publick rank, and has grown 
up from a similarity in our amusements and in our fond¬ 
ness of Asiatick literature; but he well knows, that the richest 
gem in Hindostan would not purchace an opinion of mine. 
As to the government, in their collective capacity, I think 
(and, whatever government be sent hither, shall think) that 
the court of judicature ought not to obstruct their operations, 
and that the judges ought to be independent of the council, 
yet united with them collectively for the advantage of the 
publick. For heaven’s sake, my dear lord, let either you or 
some of our common friends, on my return to England^ 
secure me a snug corner in the house of commons, if it be 
but for a session, that I may defend myself with dignity 
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12 April 1784 


To the second Earl Spencer 


against every audacious charge: well-founded charge, against 
me, I promise, you shall never hear. 

12 April. My Persian and my Arab, the first a son of 
Nadirshah’s Physician and the second, a little wild native 
of Medeina^ with a very fine pronunciation, having just left 
me, I begin my third sheet; but the news’ paper informs me 
that the Swallow is to be sent back immediately; and, if that 
be the case, heaven knows whether this will reach you. I 
hope at least, if it be too late at Madras, that lord Macartney 
will send it back; that it may form a part of the volume, 
which shall be dispatched to you next season. How variously 
was I affected on reading those parts of your letter, which 
concern your health and lord Spencer’s!^ the conclusion 
gives me comfort as to both. Persist, my dear friend, in 
taking care of that health, which is so precious to many: the 
moderation which you speak of, in diet and especially in 
solid food, is, I conceive, the best preservative from all dis¬ 
orders in which the stomach is concerned. My stomach is 
the weakest part of me; but its weakness at times affects my 
whole frame; I hope, however, to escape any violent attack. 
Good hours, gentle exercise, temperance, and cold bathing, 
will, I trust, keep me in moderate health; and in my studious 
course of life, I can expect no more. Poor Johnson, and poor 
Ashburton! the second of whom I really loved, and the 
first I could not but respect! My zeal for Dunning’s fame 
prompted me to send his character to the India paper. It is 
not here so base a vehicle as in London: one of our advocates 
is a proprietor of it. I enclose tlie character; requesting you 
to show it to such as are likely to take any interest in it, 
particularly our club.^ My charge to the Grand Jury, Hymn 

* He had not yet learned of Spencer’s death. 

* ‘Poor Johnson’ presumably referred to the lexicographer’s stroke in mid 17S3. 
He was confined until April 1784. ‘The Character of John Lord Ashburton’ ap¬ 
peared in The hidia Gazette, or, Calcutta Public Ad’vertiser of 20 March 1784, which 
Jones enclosed. It is a moving description of Jones’s last meeting with his friend, 
together with comprehensive praise of Ashburton’s oratory, learning, legal skills, 
and sense of honour. The MS. is at Gredington (published in Works, viii. 53S-43). 

Edmund Morris (1756 ?-i826 ?) was probably the E. M. who took his B.A. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1778. A proprietor of JnoVa Gazette, he became 
a Superintendent of the Company Press in 1787 and then Examiner of the Court of 
Equity of the Supreme Court in 1793. He was probably the E. M. who re-married in 
Bath in 1799 became Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1817. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


12 April 1^84 


to Camdeo, & Discourse to the Asiatick Society, you have, I 
presume, received from Devonshire House or Bolton Strei; 
the dutchess will of course show you my Oriental Epistle on 
silver paper scented with otr of rosesd I hope next Februar)' 
to remit to you and Mr. Sloper five or six thousand pounds 
through the India company:- it will not be payable for some 
time, but will bear interest. At present I have no thoughts of 
buying land here; but I cannot tell what I may do, if the 
hot-headed Welch Chief Justice should have power, by any 
turn in the political wheel, to procure my supercession on 
account of my dialogue, which I will never cease to avow 
and justify. In that case I shall be at liberty to side with whom 
I please and I deceive myself, if the settlement at Calcutta 
would suffer me to remain myemp]oyed, not to mention the 
bar, where I might practice: but I trust, that he will have 
no such power, and that I shall live to give him a cool dressing 
in the house of commons. My honour and fortunes wdll, I 
persuade myself, be nobly defended, and you, my dear 
friend, will be among the noblest of their defenders. May the 
giver of all good gifts bestow them on you! and may we meet 
five or six years hence in health and tranquillity; prepared, 
after having run a long and pleasant course in this life, to 
meet, for ever happy, in another, ‘at the bourne, from which 
no traveller would wish to return.’*^ Farewell, again farewell! 

Origir.cl: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

' The Oriental Epistle is untraced. *A Hymn to Camdeo’, the first accurate 
specimen of Hindu mythology in English verse, dramatized the Indian Cupid’s 
plaj^ful attempt to lest his arrows on Si%-.a. who reduced him to ashes with a glance. 
It is of a high quality, though the eight ten-line stanzas derived from a Sanskrit- 
to-Persian and then Pcrsian-to-English translation, a quality recognized by the 
periodicals that quickly reprinted it—thus the Ar.r.ual Register for 17S4-5, pp- 
137-S. The three individual works, sent to friends like the Shipleys, appeared in 
book-form as A Disccurse ce tl;c Institution of a Society (London, T. Payne & Son, 
1784). 

- The two were his London financial agents. 

3 Like Burke •:>. Hastings. Sec Letter 3S7. 

* Paraphrase of Hamlet, III. i. 78-9. 
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April 1784 


To lEdward Hay] 


384. To [Edward Hay] 

Garden, Thursday Morning [r. April], 1784. 

Dear Sir, 

I am just favoured with your note concerning my sub¬ 
scription to the Church;^ and, though I understand it to be 
written by you officially^ as secretaiy to the committee of sub¬ 
scribers, yet it will be pleasanter to us both, for me to answer 
you in jomy private capacity; and you will be kind enough to 
report the substance of my answer to the committee. 

When the reverend Mr. Johnson applied to me on the 
subject, I told him openly, that, as a private individual^ I 
certainly should not subscribe at all to the building of a new 
church because, from my own observations and from those 
of others, I could not think a large place of worship necessary 
at Calcutta, and I never thought a magnificent one either 
necessary or proper any where; but that, if it were necessary 
or expedient, it was the duty of the Company,, not of indi¬ 
viduals, to provide the settlement with a convenient place 
for divine service; and that, on a due representation of the 
case, they would not fail to have it erected. I believe I added 
that, as to myself, I should regularly pass my Sundays at 
my garden, and should only attend the publick service on 
Christmas day. At the beginning of this conversation Mr. 
Johnson said that Sir Rt. Chambers had desired his name to 
be set down; and I said, that, though I would not subscribe 
as an individual, yet I would contribute what the other judges 
did, but that I would follow them, not lead. All this I had 
the honour of repeating to tlie gentlemen, who favoured me 
with their company at the court-house; or at least the sub¬ 
stance of it: I would certainly have subscribed, as a judge, 
if it had been general on the bench, and would then (for 
I meant no more) have followed Sir Robert Chambers and 
Mr. Hyde; but I never thought of guiding myself by Sir 

* Untraccd. Hay (d. i799)> Hastings’s Undersecretary and then Secretary’- in 
the Secret Dept, for the Governor-General and Council, supervised the laying of the 
first stone of the new Church of St. John on 6 April. Seven letters of the Jones-Hay 
correspondence, usually of an official nature, have been traced. 

~ Called the'Revd.Tally-ho’, William Johnson (1744-1817) w-is Senior Chaplain 
of the Presidency, being chiefly responsible for securing the new building, for which 
Hastings gave the land. He left India in 17S8 with a comfortable fortune. 
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To Edward Hay 


12 April 17S4 


Robert’s intentions in his individual capacity; since he may 
see the thing in a different light, or may have opinions on 
the subject which I have not. So little did I think of following 
him, that, on his return to the Presidency, I told him I should 
not be a subscriber, as the bench had not taken up the measure. 
Had Sir Elijah and Mr. Hyde subscribed, I would not have 
been the only dissentient in such a case\^ but I understand 
that, when the committee went from me to Mr. Hyde, he 
declined contributing; and, probably, for some of the reasons, 
which have weighted with me. These being my sentiments, 
my name would add little to the list; and the sum is too 
inconsiderable to be an object with the subscribers or with 
me. I will take care however, that the sum of 500 Sicca 
Rupees at least, shall be applied, with all due speed, to one 
of the principal purposes for which the Church itself is in¬ 
tended, and will so far, though not a contributor to its walls, 
promote the end of their erection. I am, with great esteem, 
dear sir. 

Your obedient and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Church of St. John, Calcutta (as of 1899) 

Printed; Henry Barry Hyde, Tie Parish, of Bengal, l6y8 to ijSS (Calcutta, 
1899), photographic plates beuveen pp. 80-1 
Text: Hyde 


385. To Edward Hay 

Gardens, 12 April 1784. 

Dear Sir, 

I desired Mr. Harington, as Secretary to our infant 
Society,^ (of which wm have done ourselves the honour to 
elect you a Member)^ to apply to you for Mr. Bogle's Narra- 

* His youthful friendships -^verc continuing to cool. Chambers vras inefhdent as 
the Acting Chief Justice, and his scholarly interests had waned. Reciprocally, he 
thought Jones studied si.xtccn hours a day (quoted by William Dick, in Familiar 
Letters of Sir IFalter Scott [Boston, 1S94J, ii. 55). impey had evidently been ap¬ 
proached early by the Committee. Ultimately, none of the Judges contributed. 

^ John Herbert Harington (1764-18:8: D.N.B.), Secretary until 1792. Appointed 
a writer in 17S0, he was Assistant to the Secretary's Office of the Revenue Dept, and 
Persian translator, 1781-4. 

3 Proposed by Gladwin and seconded by Jones, Hay was elected on 7 April. 
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P 


tive,' according to an intimation which Mr. Gladwin gave 
me. Permit me to make the application in my own person; to 
express my hope that we shall see you on Thursday evenings 
as often as it may suit your convenience; and to assure you 
that I am, with great truth, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 


P.S. 


Perhaps, on application to our Patrons, we might obtain per¬ 
mission to record among our Eastern curiosities, Mr. Chap¬ 
man's Account of CochinchinaP As the author is a Member, 
I presume he would not object to such a communication.— 
I would have waited upon you, but the sun affects me so 
much, that I am really afraid of leaving my study for the 
greatest part of the day. 


Original: Houghton Librar}', Harvard University (b MS. Am. 1631 [220]) 


386. 


[Calcutta] 13 April 1784. 

^ 

I am discouraged from writing to you as copiously as I 
wish, by the fear that my letter may never reach you. I in¬ 
close however a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is here 
said to be the only correct specimen of Hindu mythology 
that has appeared; it is certainly new and quite original, 
except the form of the stanza, which is Milton’s. I add the 

* George Bogle (1746-S1: D.N.B.), special envoy to Tibet 1774-5, recorded the 
experience in a journal. Hastings sent Dr. Johnson a copy, and Bogle clearly in¬ 
tended publication. Hay did not release the MS. to the Society (now in British 
Museum—Add. MS. 19283). 

* Jones wanted to tap a rich, primary source, the reports submitted to the 
executive government, which were, however, often secret and thus v.iluable to the 
French or Tipu Sultan. The Society was given extracts of Chapman’s report, b.ised 
on his accompanying two mandarins to their home with a public commission. 
Hay replied to Letter jSy on 13 April, citing Hastings’s permission to enclose an 
e.xtract from Turner’s letter and 'An Account of a Journey to Tibet’ (sec Letter 
379). Ultimately the Society received Turner’s entire letter (sec no. 433). There was 
no mention of Bogle or Chapman. 
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To 'Edmund Burke 


13 


character of Lord Ashburton, which my zeal for his fame 
prompted me to publish. 

tc 

Had I dreamt that the dialogue would have made such 
a stir, I should certainly have taken more pains with it. I 
will never cease to avow and justify the doctrine comprised 
in it. I meant it merely as an imitation of one of Plato’s, 
where a boy wholly ignorant of geometrj', is made by a few 
simple questions to demonstrate a proposition,^ and I in¬ 
tended to inculcate, that the principles of government were 
so obvious and intelligible, that a clown might be brought 
to understand them. As to raising sedition, I as much thought 
of raising a church. 

My dialogue contains my system, which I have ever 
avowed, and ever will avow; but I perfectly agree (and no 
man of sound intellect can disagree) that such a system is 
wholly inapplicable to this countr}*, where millions of men 
are so wedded to inveterate prejudices and habits, that if 
liberty could be forced upon them by Britain, it %vould make 
them as miserable as the crudest despotism. 

Pray remember me affectionately to all my friends at the 
bar, whom I have not time to enumerate, and assure my 
academical and professional friends, that I vrill vTite to them 
all when I have leisure.- Farewell, &:c. 

Prir.tcd: Teignmeuth, ii. 54-6 (incon:p!etc) 


387. To Edmund Burke 

Gardens near Calcutta. 13 April 17^4- 

My dear friend, 

No good opportunit}* of writing to r’ou has been neglected 
by me; though my letters have been short, as I propose to send 
you my obseiwations at large on the present state of judica¬ 
ture in this countn* and on the most practicable means or 

^ sec. E:e—S 5B, in vhich Socrates demonstrates that knotriedge is latent in 

man and recoverable, by asking Meno*s slave a series of qnesdons. 

* Letter 3S6 might have been vrritten to Thomas Caldecott. Thomas Ivlilles, or 
any of several others. 
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i 3 jiprUl 784 


To Edmund Burke 


improving it;* but I shall not have leisure to enlarge on those 
Subjects till the long vacation which I design to spend on the 

I ‘The Best Practicable System of Judicature’ was presumably sent shortly there¬ 
after. Burke does not seem to have made use of it (printed in Cannon, ‘Jones and 
Burke’, pp. 1S5-6). Jones’s proposed innovations and the unrealized co-operation on 
Indian matters between the two men arc so important that it is quoted below; 

1. A sptem of liberty, forced upon a people invincibly attached to opposite habits, 
would in truth be a system of cruel tyranny. 

2. Any system of judicature affecting the natives in Bengal, and not hanng for 
its basis the old Mogul constitution, would be dangerous and impracticable. 

3. AH original jurisdiction against natives noithout the Mahratta ditch, except for 

that exercised by the courts of according to forms used and approved, 

will produce confusion and misery. 

4. The native suitors in the Diwanel courts should be enabled to obtain justice, 
as formerly, with the least possible expense and delay. 

5. The criminal jurisdiction must be left to the courts of Fonjdarei Jdalet, and, 
on appeal, to the NizStneU, while the rrwwKe-jurisdiction remains wholly with the 
governor and council as Di^joSn of the provinces. 

6. An effective appellate jurisdiction, or Sedr DhuSnet Adslet, is essential to the 
complete dispensation of justice in disputes among the natives. 

7. The court of appeal should consist of the governor and council as Dizoan, with 
one assistant judge, or President of the Sedr Adalet. 

8. Digests of Hindu and Mahomedan laws should be compiled by chosen Conongos, 
Mulavis and Pundits, and copies of them reposited in the treasuries of the several 
DkoSneJ Addicts. 

9. Native interpreters of the respective laws must be duly selected and appointed 
with such stipends, as will entitle them to respect, and raise them above temptauon. 

10. The lav3S of the natives must be preserved inviolate; but the learning and 
vigilance of the English judge must be a check upon the native interpreters. 

11. The decrees in the Sedr Addict must be conformable to Hindu or Mahomedan 
law, as the parties or defendants, shall be Hindus or Mahomedans. 

12. The natives must have an effective tribunal for their protection against the 
English, or the country will soon be rendered voorse than useless to Britain. 

13. An effective onginn/jurisdiction over all the English (except the governor and 
council) and against the natives vdthin the Mahratta ditch, is essential to the peace 
and prcserv'ation of Bengal. 

14. The English court should consist of four, six, or any even number of aldermen, 
assisted by the knowledge and sagacity of a judge or president. 

15. The climate would make it necessary to appoint a n'e^a/^'-judge in each court 
to relieve the president in case of illness. 

16. The aldermen must be restrained hy frequent elections from influence or cabal, 
and the judges in both courts secured from want of dignity, and danger of corrup¬ 
tion, by liberal, not c-xtravagant, salaries. 

17. No suit must be continued in Bengal on any particular suggestion whatever, 
against the governor and council. 

18. The English court should be compelled to receive and record evidence, if any 
be offered, against the governor and council, and transmit it, if required, to England. 

19. Pleas to the jurisdiction would involve all the mischiefs incident to an ongir.al 
jurisdiction over the natives in general. 

20. If wrongs are committed by the native agents of Europeans, actions may be 
commenced, and process must issue, against the principals. 
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To Edmund Burke 


13 Afril iy 84 


Ganges, visiting every remarkable place and considerable 
town on its banks, as high up as my time will allow me to 
proceed. Of politicks youwdll hear nothing from me; because, 
as I have often told you, I have nothing to do with them in 
my judicial character; and, as to literature, though I have 
much to wTite, yet I have much also to read and many points 
to investigate, before I can send you a detail of my remarks 
and discoveries. I should not therefore have written now, 
merely to say that it is hot in April, or that mango-fish are 
in season; but a passage in a letter from the bishop of St. 
Asaph,* %vhich I have just received, makes me desirous of 
expostulating a little with you; and I request you to consider 
my expostulation as friendly yet serious. ou have declared, 
I find, that ‘if you kenr of my siding with Hastings, you will 
do everj'thing in your power to get me recalled.' Whatl if 
you hear it only! without examination, without evidence! 
Ought you not rather, as a friend, who, w'hilst you reproved 
me for my ardour of temper, have often praised me for 
integrity and disinterestedness to reject any such informa¬ 
tion with disdain, as improbable and defamator}’.? Ought 
you not to know, from your long experience of my principles, 
that, whilst I am a judge, I would rather perish than side 
with any man ? The charter of justice, indeed, (and I am 
sorry for it) makes me multilateral^ it gives me an equivj-side^ 
a law-side^ an ecclesiastical side, a crowthdidiC, an admiralty- 
side^ and, tJie worst of all, in the case of ordinances and regula¬ 
tions, a legislative side^ but I neither have, nor will have, nor 
should any pow'cr or allurement on cartli give me, a -political 
sided As to Hastings, I am pleased with his conversation as 

21. A circuit -vrould be ruinous in point of exfenst be3’ond all calculation hsie> 
and beyond the produce of any tax upon the proceedings. 

22. The provincial Adalcts should be impowered to tal'^c depcsitior.s, on such evi¬ 
dence as the several religions, casts, and sexes of the witnesses will allow; and the 
evidence so taken should be admissible in the court at Calcutta. 

23. A system like this, consisting of reciprocal checks and balances of powy, 
would give satisfaction and security to the natives, the government, and the English 
subjects in India. 

s Untraced (see no. 383). 

- The Regulating Act of 1773 empowered the Crown to establish the Supreme 
Court by charter. That of 16 March 1774 did so. As the powers of the Governor- 
General, the Supreme Council, and the Court were relaU'vely undefined, there had 
been years of bitter rivalry. 
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X 3 April 1784 


To Edmund Burke 


a man of taste and a friend to letters; but, whether his publick 
conduct be wise or foolish, I shall not, in my present station, 
examine; and, if I should live to mention it, after examination 
in the house of commons, I shall speak of it, as it deserves, 
without extenuation, if it be reprehensible, and without 
fear of any man, if I think it laudable. In regard to Him 
and the Council, in their collective capacity, it is my fixed 
opinion, that the court ought in no case to obstruct the opera¬ 
tions of government; and let those at home, (if there be such) 
who would wholly disunite the judicial and executive powers 
here, be responsible to Britain for the consequences; but 
such a disunion shall no more take place, if any exertions of 
mine can prevent it, than an union for any political purpose 
with the individual members of the government.^ You see, 
my dear Burke, that I am not deprecating your resentment, 
or entreating you to moderate your thunder against me; for, 
with the shield of justice and truth, I should not fear the most 
impetuous attack even of an enemy^ but should use in my 
defence those weapons which God has given me; and though 
I had six sides^ like a cube, yet, while I had no more, I should 
always fall, like that firm and regular solid, even and un¬ 
changed. It is impossible, therefore, that I can entertain 
apprehensions of a friend ; and I persuade myself, that, if I 
should be assailed by others (no just provocation, I promise 
you, shall be given by me) your strongest tide of eloquence 
will be poured, like Aacxvptov rroraiioio /xeyas* poos^ to 
defend the fame and fortimes of, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, Sheffield 

Printed: Burke, Correspondence, ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke, iii. 30-2; 

Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, pp. 181—2 (extracts); The Correspondence of 

Edmund Burke, ed. Copeland, v. 140-2 
Text: Original 

* The East India Judicature Act of 1781 barred the Court from interfering 
in revenue administration. See Letter 277. 

^ Callimachus, Hymn ii. 108 (‘the great stream of the Assyrian river’). Perhaps 
about this time Jones marginally annotated Parable .'ccvi (‘Make no friendship with 
an angry man, nor walke thou with a Furious Man’) of his copy of Bacon’s Of the 
Ad^iancement and Proficicnce of Learning (O-xford, 1640); ‘Edmund Burke to wit 
and Lloyd Kenyon’ (p. 391). See entry' 204 in the Catalogue of his Library. 
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To Charles Wilkins 


24 rtprilijSi 


388. To Charles Wilkins 

Gardens near Allipore, 24 April 1784. 

My dear Sir, 

You have been long enough at Benares to be completely 
settled among the venerable scholars and philosophers of 
that ancient city, and are making, no doubt, considerable 
advances every day in the untrodden paths of Hindu learn¬ 
ing. If envy can exist -with an anxious wish of all possible 
entertainment and reputation to the person envied, I am not 
free from that passion, vhen I think of the infinite pleasure 
which you must receive from a subject so new and interest¬ 
ing. Happy should I be to follow you in the same track; but 
life is too short and my ncccssar)' business too long for me 
to think at my age of acquiring a new language, when those 
which I have already learned contain such a mine of curious 
and agreeable information. All my hopes therefore (as the 
Persian translations from the Shanscrit are so defective) of 
being acquainted with the poetry, philosophy, and arts of 
the Hindus, are grounded on the expectation of living to 
see the fruits of your learned labours. A version of the Jog 
Bashest was brought to me the other day, in which I dis¬ 
covered much of the Platonick metaphysicks and morality;^ 
nor can I help believing, that Plato drew many of his notions 
(through Egypt, where he resided some time) from the sages 
of Hindustan. My present pursuit is the Indian system of 
musick, which is comprised, I am told, in a book called 
Sengheit Derpen, or The Mirror of Melody \ and that book, 
they say, is not ill translated into Persian. A little tract, called 
the Prosody of Musick^ enabled me yesterday to discover that 
the Hindu scale saragamnpadayiy consists of two tetrachords 
exactly equal, and difering only in the sixth and seventh notes 
from our major mode, or, as it is called, the sharp key. I find, 
also, that the Indians have not only semitones, but even an 

* Togc~jclsistha, sometimes indistinguishable from Vcdantic philosophy, is said 
to be an appendix to the epic Ratr.ayana. There svas a Calcutta translation in 
and a Bombay ed. in 1911. Probably Jones sasv the original, rather than the Gauda 
Abhinanda’s ninth-century summary. In his unpublished Notebook (Osborn 
Collection, Yale), he called it ‘a Hindu work of high antiquity and authority’. 
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24 ^pril 1^84 


To Charles Wilkins 


enharmonick kind, or thirds and quarters of notesd Any hints 
on this subject will be particularly acceptable to me.—^Your 
account of tlie Seics was read to our society, who expressed 
themselves highly obliged to you for your attention, and 
much pleased with the paper.^ Our meetings are well- 
attended, and the several accounts of Tibet and Cochinchina, 
which we have received from Mr. Turner and Mr. Chap¬ 
man, have given us entertainment and instruction.^ Sir R. 
Chambers has brought some valuable materials from Benares, 
but has at present neither health nor spirits to put them in 
order. The meaning of the word Sengeit has been the 
subject of debate between us: a Pundit here tells me that ^ 
mcRns and means : so that it may be trans¬ 
lated melody^ or a sweet succession of notes. Sir Robert thinks, 
that it means any musick expressed by written notes. How 
do you decide.?—I am not wholly without hope of being 
able to reach Benares in the autumn: I shall have but three 
months for my excursion, but will certainly go up the river 
as high as I am able. I beg you to believe, that I shall be very 
happy to meet you at the seat of Indian learning, and am, 
with very sincere regard. My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient serv'ant 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale University Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, pp. iii—12 
Text: Original copy 

* He had read to the Asiatic Society on 18 March the draft of his pioneering 
‘Treatise on the Musical Modes of the Persians’, which became part of his longer 
‘On the Musical Modes of the Hindus’. He first encountered Damodara’s great 
Sangita-darpana in a poor Persian translation. He also read Ahobila’s important 
Sang!laParijatam'PeTs\vLn (no. 113 in Wilkins’s Catalogueof Jones’s MSS., in Worh, 
xiii. 420; see also nos. 112,114-15). The work which he considered his most valuable 
musical source was So’ma’s Ragavibodha (Doctrine of Musical Modes), which 
explains in masterly couplets the doctrine of musical sounds, their division and suc¬ 
cession, variation of scales by temperament, and the different ^inas (Library, no. 
452). He also used Tohfuht-ul Hind, Raganar^a (Mirror of Modes), and Sabliavinod 
(Delight of Assemblies). See Letter 464 (28 Aug.). 

- On 19 Feb.,‘Obscrvationson the Seeks and Their College’(Am//e^ RescarcAcs, i). 

5 Sec Letter 3 85. 
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To Charles Chapman 


26 Jpri/iy84 


389. To Charles Chapman 

Gardens near Allipore, 26 April 1784. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the warmest thanks in my 
own name, and in that of our infant society, for the pleasure 
which wc have received from your interesting account of 
Cochin-china, with considerable extracts from which we 
have been favoured by our patrons. Our meetings are well 
attended, and the society may really be said, considering the 
recent time of its establishment, to flourish.^ 

We have been rather indisposed, the weather being such 
as wc had no idea of in England, excessive heat at noon, 
and an incessant high wind from morning to night; at this 
moment it blows a hurricane, and my study reminds me of 
my cabin at sea. Our way of life however is quite pastoral 
in this retired spot; as my prime favourites, among all our 
pets, are tw'o large English sheep, which came with us from 
Spithcad, and, having narrowly escaped the knife, are to live 
as long and as happily with us as they can; they follow us 
for bread, and arc perfectly domestic. Wc arc literally lulled 
to sleep by Persian nightingales, and cease to -wonder, that 
the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, makes such a figure in 
Oriental poetr)*. Since I am resolved to sit regularly in court 
as long as I am w'cll, not knowing how- soon I may be forced 
to remit my attention to business, I shall not be at liberty 
to enter my budgerow till near the end of July, and must be 
again in Calcutta on the 22d of October, so that my time 
will be very limited; and I shall wish if possible to see 
Benares.^ 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 36-8 

* Jones had proposed a purely intellectual purpo'o, vrith a meeting every Thurs¬ 
day evening to hear a paper previously submitted to the Secretarv'. Once there ivas 
‘a sufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume’, excepting ‘mere translation' 
and lesser papers, Asiaticl ’Researches would be initiated. Metv members would be 
admitted on a two-thirds vote, with a minimum of nine votes to be cast. Learned 
Indians would be eligible. See ‘A Discourse on the Institution of a Society’. 

- Magistrate and Collector of Rajmahal and Bhagalpur, Chapman had invited 
the Joneses to visit him on their journey up the Ganges. Jones was indicating his 
serious purpose in visiting Benares to inspect some of the Sanskrit manuscripts there, 
rather than in expending his vacation socially. 
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22 JuncJ784 


To [Charles JViIkins'f\ 


390. To John Hyde 

Garden, 14 May 1784. 

Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your kind concern and 
attention. I was on the bridge by Col. Tolly’s house in the 
midst of the storm.d my horses mad with the fear of the 
lightning, and my carriage ever)’- moment in danger of being 
overset by the wind; I was wet to the skin, and saved from 
worse inconvenience by the diligence of my servants, who 
took off the horses and drew the carriage to a place of safety. 
I am nevertheless in good health; but Lady Jones is not 
quite recovered from a severe cold and rheumatism, attended 
with a fever. 

Remember that I am always ready to relieve you at the 
chambers in the Loll Bazar, and will cheerfully take the 
labouring oar next month if you please ;2 especially, as I 
propose to spend the long vacation in a floating house, and 
to leave Calcutta as soon as the session is over; but I shall 
return dead or alive before the 22d of October. I am inex¬ 
pressibly amused by a Persian translation of an old Sanscrit 
book, called Siry Bhagwat, which comprizes almost the 
whole of the Hindu religion, and contains the life and achieve¬ 
ments of Crishen ; it is by far the most entertaining book, on 
account of its novelty and wildness, that I ever read .3 Fare¬ 
well, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever affectionately yours, 
William Jones. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 30-1 


391. To [Charles Wilkins?] 

Calcutta, 11 June 1784. 

If 1 could imagine, that my letters from a place, which 
affords no materials for description and scarce any for new 

' Lt.-Col. William Tolly (d. 1784) directed the clearing of an old Ganges bed 
to create Tolly’s Nullah, a pleasant water route from the Hooghly into Alipur. 

^ A Calcutta house where the Judges sert'cd in rotation as Justice of the Peace 
in the evening, 

2 Vya^a is traditionally said to have written Sr?mad B/sagivatam, one of the 
eighteen Puranas. It contains much about Krishna’s mythological life and teachings. 
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To {Charles lVilkins'\ 


22 June iyS4. 


remarks, could be half as agreeable to you, as yours from the 
valley of Bezoara' has been to me and to my second self, 
I should certainly, my dear sir, be very desirous that neither 
insects nor rain might in any degree prevent their being 
perfectly legible. Since you express, however, a desire to 
read them, whatever they may contain, and, since it were 
better for yourself and the world, that you should spend your 
leisure moments in studying Shanscrit and Persian, than in 
dec5'phering my English, manuscripts, I have taken the 
precaution you recommend of writing on European paper; 
and have wasted a whole page of it in telling you so: though 
the paper would have spoken for itself. Your letter was in 
truth not only agreeable, but even medicinal;^ for it found 
lady Jones and me in a garden-house, low-roomed and con¬ 
sequently damp, both much out of order and out of spirits; 
and I can assure you without compliments, that many of your 

observations and lively sallies were of more service to us 

* 

than all the materia medica of Hindustan would have been. 
The valley of diamonds, whicli you paint so strongly, re¬ 
minded me of that, into which Sindbad was carried by the 
Rokh \ and I was happy in knowing, that, as you would not 
perhaps have chosen his conveyance out of it, by being tied 
to an eagle’s foot, your surer-footed elephants were so soon 
to bear you away from so comfortless a scene. Your account 
of the insufferable heat brought to my mind three Arabian 
verses from the seventh Moallakat, which I saw in a manu¬ 
script at Leyden, but never before translated; ‘Ever}* blast, 
says Hareth, of the poisonous gale was a scorching flame, 
kindled by the raging and glai*}* noon. All nature felt the 
horrible pest—The locust, unable to fly, could scarce drag 
his legs over the burning gravel; The small birds shrouded 
themselves, against their will, under the same brake with the 
hideous lizard; and the cameleon lay fixed to his sheltering 
branch.’^ He must be an adventurous knight errant, indeed, 

* Bezwada, on the Kfstna, S. of Hyderabad. There are old Buddhist caves in a 
sharp, detached mass of gneiss nearby. 

- Untraced. 

3 The roc episode occurred on Sindbad’s second vovage in The Arahlar. Nights 
Tales. Jones had studied the Leiden manuscripts in 17S: {see Letter 330), but his 
translation of Harith’s poem was already pubh'shed with only a brief mention of 
‘the scorching heat’. 
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22 June JjSij. 


To [Charles Wilkins'] 


who would assail the buffalos and plunge into the many- 
coloured pool, which you describe, even if it were to dis¬ 
enchant a princess or to procure a balsam, which would make 
him invulnerable. I concur with you in paying adorations to 
springs and rivers; and am going soon to the great stream 
of Siry Gunga, and towards the holy banks of the God 
Jemna,'^ How fine is Mahomed’s expression, for the man¬ 
sions of tlie blest. ‘Gardens, over which rivers flow’!^ But 
why should Salt Petre remain a mere mortal in this deifping 
country ? The great object of worship in modern Rome, next 
to the statue of Flora^ Pompey’s mistress, whom the priest¬ 
hood have revirginated^ has as many syllables in his name, 
and only a slight variation in the first syllable.^ If Saint Peter 
bequeathed the keys of heaven to the Roman pontiffs, those 
keys, which unlock stores of Salt Petre, certainly lead to 
heaven in India. As to his disappearing in Bezoara, did not 
Crishen himself disappear a long time from Bindrdhen^ and 
were not the Gopia inconsolable? Yet Siry Crishen was a 
God4—May it please, therefore, his most excellent Majesty 
to enact, and, be it enacted by & with the consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons, that Salt Petre, 
otherwise Nitre, be duly worshipped in all dining-rooms, 
halls, parlours, tents, and chapels of ease, and that Abdars 
be ordained, after full examination, to officiate in the said 
places of worship. Since acts of parliament, we are told, are 
omnipotent, this act will soon make the new God fashion¬ 
able, and dissipate your pious scruples on that head. What¬ 
ever the sage antiquaries may think of your conjectures on 
the origin of ear-rings, I request that one of your first prayers 
to Kistnah, Godavery, & St. Petre, may be my deliverance 
here from a herd of asses, who seeing no diamonds to hang 

> He planning a trip up the Hooghly to the main Ganges, then sailing past 
Bhagalpur and Patna to Benares, -svith some hope of going on to Allahabad. There, 
at one of the holiest places in India, the Jumna joins the Ganges. 

* Koran, Sura iS (‘The Cave’). 

3 The spring festival for the goddess of flowers was quite indecent. The reference 
to Saint Peter (and St. Peter’s) is obvious. 

Krishna the Cowherd, Vishnu’s eighth earthly incarnation, legcndarily dis¬ 
appeared from Brindaban, six miles from Mathura. He sported with the Gopis 
there, stealing their clothes while they were bathing. Jones presumably knew the 
story from the epic MahSbharata, from which Wilkins had extracted and was 
translating the Bhaga-vad-Gita. 
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To [Charles Wilkins'] 


22 Juni lys^ 


their cars at, and ver}^ few voith diamotids in their ears (with 
whom they might claim some relation) contrive night and 
day so to gall and fret my ears, and the cars of all my musical 
friends with their incongruous melody, that I have no com¬ 
fort. The property of them lies between two redoubtable 
knights, Sir Elijah and Sir Robertbut, until they inter¬ 
plead and adjust tlieir claims, I am in a state of torment, my 
Raugs and Raugngs swear they will not stay with me, your 
Raugmdlas are in imminent danger of going with them; and 
such, indeed, is my hell, that, if I can no othervdse get rid 
of these long-cared musicians, I must sacrifice them at once 
to the Ganges, as Mr. Shore offered his five-legged calf to 
Mahadeo.= Thus, my dear Sir, have I humbly imitated your 
facetious vein through six or seven mortal pages; but I must 
repeat, in sober seriousness, that I expect great things from 
y'ou, political, historical, philosophical and musical, and have 
a sure and lively hope, that I cannot be disappointed. First 
I expect from you an Hindu Pantheon, and next a complete 
tract on Hindu musick: no man has better materials than 
yourself for those works; none have made more original 
observations on the subject; few have more discernment or 
taste. I am the more anxious to sec them from your hand, 
because (after our conversations at Russapuglah) I know 
your ability, and because my late acquaintance with the Siry 
Bhdgvoat and the Meizdni Miisikyy the subjects are peculiarly 
interesting to me. I am in love with the Gopia, charmed with 
Crishen, an enthusiastick admirer of Rmn,^ and a devout 
adorer of Brimha-hisheii-mchais'. not to mention, that Judisk- 
tcir, ^Arjen, Corno, and the other warriours of the AThaFharat^ 
appear greater in my eyes than Agamemnon, Ajax, and 
Achilles appeared, when I first read the Iliad. I was going 
on in full career, when a servant brought me your welcome 
letter from the skirts of Hyderabad, where you were awaiting 

* Impey and Chamber. The Joneses •wTcre staying in Chambers’s garden-house. 

- Siva. John Shore (1751-1S34: D.tt.U.) had come to India in 176S, serving 
Hastings in the Secret Politic.aI Dept. Created Baronet in 179: and then Baron 
Tcignmouth in Ireland in 179S. he published in Memsirs many of Jones’s letters to 
him of 17S7-93, the manuscripts being untraced. 

3 See Letter 38S. 

■» Rama, Vishnu’s seventh incarnation and the hero of the Rctrr.c^'ana, is often 
called Ram Chandra in India. 

5 The Pandava brothers BhTma and Aijun arc the most prominent. 
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PLATE 7 



Lady Jones in the mid-iySos (in Jones’s Notebook, Osborn Collection, Yale) 



Sir William Jones, aged 47, by A. W. Devis (at Akhorp Park) 






30 August 1784 


To Charles Chapman 


the arrival of Nezam Aly.^ The loss sustained by the laureat 
moved me greatly, and I heartily concurred in execrating 
the robber; in comparison of whom Prometheus^ who stole 
the solar fire with a noble design, was a divinity; but you 
5tep in, like a God in a Grecian drama, to make the catas¬ 
trophe less melancholy, by repairing great part of the loss. 
Remember me, I beg, to the good poet and the good philo¬ 
sopher, whom I sincerely congratulate, on their safe passage 
thro’ the deserts, 
i^feal bagh 14 Aug. 1784. 

A violent fever, from which I am not yet recovered, inter¬ 
rupted my letter, and still prevents my finishing it. I must 
continue here till my emaciated body can bear the heat on 
the water, when tlie sun has power. I shall then proceed to 
Boglypore and Patna: I fear not to Benares. Farewell, and 
assure yourself that I am, with the greatest regard 

your faithful and affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Lady Jones desires her best remembrance; she hears that 
insects will not touch sandal--^oodi\ she therefore desired me 
to request that, if you can with convenience, you would pro¬ 
cure for her some boxes of that wood;^ for which she is told 
Hyderabad is famous.—Once more adieu! 

Origitsal: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 


392. To Charles Chapman 

Jungipore, 30 August 1784, 

Nothing but a series of severe attacks of illness could have 
prevented my replying long ago to your friendly letter. After 
resisting them by temperance and exercise for some time, 
I was quite overpowered by a fever, which has confined me 

’ Untraced. Nizam Ali Khan (1761—1803) ruled Hyderabad State, which was 
governed by the Nizams, 1713-1048. He sided alternatelv with the English and 
Haidar Ali. 

^ Jones’s letters rcveallittle of his life with Anna Maria. En route to Murshidabad, 
they frolicked on the spot where Ch’ve had defeated Siraj-ud-Daula. Jones composed 
a mock-heroic ballad for her on 3 Aug., ‘Plassev-PIain’ (in Teignmouth, ii. 503-5). 
Three days later he was again seriously ill. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


I Ocloberiy84 


ten weeks to my couch, but is now almost entirely abated, 
though it has left me in a state of extreme weakness. I had 
a relapse at Raugamutty, which obliged me to stay three 
w'eeks at Afzalbang, where the judgment and attention of 
Dr. Glas, prevented perhaps serious consequences.^ I have 
spent two days at tliis place, and I find myself so much better, 
that I propose to continue my voyage this evening: whether 
I shall be able to go farther than Patna, (I long to see Benares) 
is very uncertain. This is only tlic second attempt I have 
made to vrite since my illnessand as I hold my pen with 
some difficulty, I will say no more than that I am, with great 
esteem, &c. 

P.S. I cannot help adding, that your proposal of extracting 
such parts of your very interesting narrative concerning 
Cochin-china, as you may think proper to deposit among the 
archives of our society, is the very thing I wished, and I really 
think it will be one of our most valuable tracts. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 59-40 


393. To Arthur Pritchard 

Bhaugelpore, i Oct. 1784. 

Dear Pritchard, 

Writing is an effort to me, as I cannot sit up; yet I will 
write to you. Few events could have given me more pleasure 
than your arrival. ^Ve looked for you in every ship that came 
this season, j—I have been confined to my couch above three 
months by a succession of fevers: they had no sooner abated 
than an obstinate flux attacked me, which has reduced me 
to a sad state of leanness and weakness. I cannot completely 
dress myself, and could almost as easily fly as walk. I think, 

’ John Glass (174a—iSaa), Assistant Surjjeon in the Bengal Army from lySij 
served the Mofussi! Adawlat at Bhagalpur for many years. 

- The first was the postscript to Letter 391. After his relapse at Rangamati, the 
fever had struck him again near Murshidabad. He probably stayed near the Com¬ 
pany Bagh, where Clive had first collected revenue in the Muradbagh Palace in 
1765. A day’s journey took the Joneses to Jangipur and the Ganges, and then on to 
Bhagalpur, where he had another relapse. 

3 He and his wife had arrived in Calcutta on the Charktte in late Sept., but 

had not found his prospective employer in town. 
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j October TyS4 


To Arthur Pritchard 


however, that I am regaining a little strength; but till my 
health is established, it would be madness to return to 
Calcutta; nor indeed would my physicians suffer med I pro¬ 
pose therefore to proceed as far as Benares, but hope and 
intend to be in Calcutta by new-years day, or at farthest early 
in January. Although I have many things of consequence to 
say to you, which I have neither time nor strength to write, 
yet I would by no means advise your coming to me, since 
your ignorance of the country-language and manners would 
expose you, as it did Mr. Zoffany, to a thousand distresses 
on the way.^ Your letters will ever be agreeable to me; but 
for the reasons before given, wTite nothing that requires an 
answer. Take possession, for your present abode, of my study 
and dressing-room, and you may use the judges’ room, 
which joins them, except for a few hours a day during term. 
Pray take care of the papers in my table-drawer, &c. which 
are valuable to me. You will find the key, by a blue ribbon 
being tied to it, of my desk in the court-room on the bench: 
open it and air the books. Gabriel Gregory, my tipstaff, will 
assist you greatly in many little matters; his place was be¬ 
neath you ;3 but I have procured you another which Mr. 
Keir holds for you: it requires attendance and easy business 
from eight to ten in the evening three times a week; but 
my clerkship is almost a sinecure -d both together are about 
five hundred pounds a year. Conduct yourself with prudence, 
and I will get you better things; but I am only one, and the 
junior, of the bench. Your capital object must be to obtain, 
by respectful attentions, the good will and protection of Mr. 
Justice Hyde: he is one of the best men living, but wisely 

’ Jones %vas mainly bed-ridden -vrith a severe fever in Chapman’s house in Bhagal- 
pur for two months. He was like a skeleton, his feet being unable to support him. 
Refusing to let his body control his ever-searching mind, he had specimens of the 
many’ local flowers brought to his bed. These he meticulously compared with the 
logical classifications given by the Swede Carl Linnaeus (1707-78), most of the 
flowers not being classified. Thus Jones laid the foundation for his later, keen 
knowledge of Indian botany. 

^ John Zoffany, R.A. (1733-1810: D.N.B.), known in India for his Last Supper, 
painted in 17S7 for the new St. John’s Church. 

^ There were numerous Armenian merchants and professional men in Calcutta 
named Gregory. 

** Archibald Keir (d. 180S) had moved from Lieutenant to Captain in the Bengal 
Army’ in 1756-6S. After a failure as mining entrepreneur in Ramgarh (Bihar) in 
1769, he had returned to Calcutta, where he finally became Jones’s clerk. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


20 December 1^84 


keeps up forms and preserves his dignity. With him, above 
all, and the otlier judges for your patrons, you will probably 
get some place in the court, for which you may be qualified. 
You had better attend Mr. Hyde at Mr. Martin’s house for 
a fortnight or three weeks,* before Keir resigns the place 
to you. Cultivate the acquaintance of Martin and Keir, and 
desire them to instruct you in the duty' of your office. I have 
power to make you an attorney, in which character, with 
industry and a little good luck, you might make a moderate 
fortune; but I cannot reconcile it to my conscience, unless 
you will be at the pains to qualify yourself for the course of 
business. I wish you to attend some honest attorney’s office, 
and to be constantly in court, observing all that passes, 

Printed fragment: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Memorialist, pp. 246-7 


394. To Arthur Pritchard 

Benares, 20 Dec. 1784. 

My dear Pritchard, 

I have begun on the wrong page, but will not alter my 
course. This place affords so many amusements and occupa¬ 
tions, that my letter must be very dry and concise: I will 
write only to the point, contenting my'self with saying that 
I am still recovering, not recovered, (my knees and ankles 
being scarce able to support me) from my* cruel illness, which 
has quite shattered my good constitution, and with hoping 
that you and y'our wife are well: I wish you both all possible 
happiness; but do not expect too much in this world or this 
country. 

The chief thing for you to consider at present is how to 
provide yourself with a lodging, as I shall want my chambers, 
ready for my reception, the first week in February': if Mrs. 
Pritchard has not lain in, for heaven’s sake take care that it 
be not at the Court-house; for, till I can hire a villa to my 
mind, I shall have no other place to put my head in. Pray 
desire Mr. Jackson to let my servants prepare the room I 

• Charles Fuller Martyn (d. 1823), recently arrived, was an Advocate and Acting 
Head Clerk for the Supreme Court. A member of the Asiatic Society, he was still 
Advocate and the Counsel for Paupers by 1793. 
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20 December I’j'Si 


To Arthur Pritchard 


lent him, by the first or second of Febnlar)^^ Could not you 
live with Mr. Wells or any other acquaintance Could you 
not find a family, with whom you might board and lodge ? 
Or could you not join with some frugal countr}’'man in taking 
a cheap house between you? Cultivate the friendship of 
Martin: if he is a batchelor, why should you not agree to 
live together? But do not claim apartments as your right. 
Keep your eye on his place; but let your mouth be shut. He 
may he promoted to some post, for which you are not qualified. 
Peat may not come back, and I may have interest enough 
with my brothers to procure the chief clerkship for you;^ 
but this will depend chiefly on the opinion Mr. Hyde and 
Sir R. C. shall entertain of you. Tr}' to be popular among the 
attornies and officers of the Court: they will envy^ and of 
course hate and injure you (should I be as able as I am willing 
to push you forward) unless you gain their good will. I ver}^ 
much approve of your conditional admission as an attorney, 
and of your whole letter dated i6 Nov.—Your fortune will 
now depend much on yourself; for, if you qualify yourself 
(and you may, if you please), there is no knowing what ad¬ 
vantage you may acquire. Always remember, that what I say 
to you is confidential; so keep your countenance open and your 
Ups close."’ We leave this place on the evening of the 24th, 
and shall stop very little in our way ;5 so, pray, set people to 

’ Originally a writer in the Company, William Jackson (d. i S07) was an Attorney 
who practised before the Supreme Court. He was Solicitor for the Company in the 
Court from 1787. 

“ Possibly Edmund Wells (1755/6-94), appointed Cadet in the Bengal Army in 
1780. After scr\-ing in the Third Mysore War, he was a Brigade Major in the 
Carnatic, dying of wounds. 

3 Samuel Peat did resume his Senior Clerkship and Advocateship. He was there 
until at least 1799. The youngest daughter of the ‘late Samuel Peat of Calcutta’ died 
at Clifton in Jan. 1S25. 

^ Jones may have Ken recalling a passage in Sir Henry Wotton’s letter to Alilton 
of 13 April 163S, included in the Preface to Comes, in Poems (1645): ‘ "Signor Arrigo 
mio," says he, "Ifensieristretticdil'visoscioltovnW go safely over the whole world." ’ 

5 In Benares he had met Samuel Da\-is (i 760-1819), a former officer in the Bengal 
Engineers and an excellent amateur artist. Now District Judge and the Govemor- 
General’s Agent there, he had an observatory, where he was seeking to identify 
astronomical references in Sanskrit works. Wilkins’s work in Sanskrit religious litera¬ 
ture complemented his. 

Jones’s weakness prevented his intended search for manuscripts and other materials 
for the new Society Archives, but he did converse -with some pundits through an 
interpreter. They told him of an intriguing law book that was to shape the rest of 
his career. See Letter 410. 
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To Warren Hastings 


7 January zjSy 


scrub, wash, &c. all my apartments. I have taken measures 
about the carriage. Mr. Smowh mentions you in his letters: 
I long to know, whether he is sheriff;^ if so, he will be able 
and, i believe, willing to assist you with some of his rooms. 
I have written to Mr. Moresby about the wines, &c. en¬ 
closing the purser’s bond, in which, I think, he obliges him¬ 
self to deliver me the goods free from all charges Here;^ 
but the bond will speak for itself.—I hope Mr. Sloper will 
send nothing more; but your conduct was perfectly right. 
I know nothing of Bourne’s relations: his things must be 
disposed of some how, lest they be spoiled, and you will 
account with his kinsmen, if you can find them .3 Adieu—I am 

affectionately yours, 
W. Jones. 

Pray do not suppose me capable of imagining, that you could 
afford to hire a -joJialc house at Calcutta: you might as well 
think of flying. I cannot afford it myself living, as I do, upon 
half my salary.^ But you might make some arrangement, 
either jointly with an acquaintance or two in your own situa¬ 
tion, or in some European family. It is impossible for me to 
accommodate you as a married man. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Memorialist, pp. 24.8-50 


395. To Warren Hastings 

Bhagelpor, 7 Jan. 1785. 

My dear friend. 

Nothing, I am resolved, shall prevent my finishing this 
letter. I began one to you from Benares; but Maulavj's 
Pendits, and Rajas pressed me so close, that my mornings 
were w^holly lost, except one, w'hich I passed with ’Aly 
Ibrahelm Khan, whose manners and conversation gave me 
great pleasure. Another letter, I began at Patna; but the 

* Untraccd. William SmouU (d. 1799), related to Chambers, tr-as Sealer and 
Chambers’s Clerk by 1777. Unsuccessfully seeking to be Sheriff of Calcutta in 17S5, 
he filled that post in 1793. 

- Fairfax Moresby, Wh'lmot’s friend, aeas a Calcutta Attorney and public notarj'. 
His son, Fairfax (JD.N.B.), became Admiral of the Fleet. 

3 The servant who had accompanied Jones to Calcutta. 

■* The Joneses maintained an apartment, but were seeking a garden-house nearby, 
where they could retreat from Calcutta’s heat, congestion, and noise at night and 
on week-ends. 
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7 January 1785 


To Warren Hastings 


kindness of the same good man, *Aly Ibraheim, still pursued 
me; for I had not written two lines, before a book came from 
him, which my ardent curiosity prompted me to run over;^ 
and I re-embarked in the afternoon. The air of this hill is de¬ 
lightful, and I regret extremely the necessity of my leaving 
it this evening, as I will see the remains of Gaur, if possible, 
and contrive, after leaving Malda, to be at Calcutta by the 
middle of next month, so as to avoid the danger and dis¬ 
comfort of warm weather in the Sunderbunds.- I did not 
write before I was at Sicrole, because I had nothing to write 
about Anna or myself, which would not have given you pain: 
we were both much indisposed, but she is now better, and, 
though I was much fatigued by my journeys to and from 
Gya, yet I have on the whole received benefit from them ,3 
and; though my wrists and ankles are still very weak, I am 
an Erjun or a Bheim, in comparison of the skeleton, whom 
you saw here two months ago.^—Need I say how truly I 

* A fine scholar who knew Persian, he had been appointed Chief Magistrate of 
Benares in 1781. Twice offered the office of Naib Nazim, involving revenue collec¬ 
tion, he declined because of Council dissensions and his own wish for independence. 
Concerning ‘a book’, sec Letter 419. 

* He was planning to visit the Charles Grants in Malda, to see the Gaur ruins 
and to study his indigo plantation and factory'. Grant (1746—iSzjt D.N.B.) helped 
reform the Company’s Commercial Dept, in 1790, ultimately becoming M.P. for 
Inverness-shire, i8oi-r8, and a dominant figure in Indian affairs. \Mien Jones 
arrived on ij Jan., he w.as still convalescent, but Grant took the couple to Gaur on 
6 Feb. They departed on 27 Feb. 

J The Joneses had continued to Patna, where severe indisposition could not keep 
him from the arduous overland journey to Gaya, which abounds with holy places 
and remains like tablets with a dedication by Aioka. They followed the Ganges to 
Benares and then the Barna to Sikarul, where many’ Comp.any officers in Benares 
lived and where the Joneses probably stayed. They were now returning. 

* Unfortunately’ he was ill at this last meeting (early Nov.) with Hastings, who 
had helped foster Sanskrit scholarship, beginning with the gathering of pundits to 
compile the digest that led to Halhed’s Coc/e of Gentoo Lenus. Indeed, had Jones been 
appointed Judge in 1778, the history of the sub-continent might have been different. 
He could have worked with Hastings, perhaps preventing the bitter rivalry that 
developed between the Council and Court. Because Burke was only now hardening 
towards Hastings, the co-operation informally planned between them could haw 
led to legislative enactment and implementation of sensible, compassionate recom¬ 
mendations like those in ‘The Best Practicable System of Judicature’. Jones could 
have collaborated with Halhed in legal scholarship (he returned home in 1785) and 
with Wilkins in Sanskrit religion and literary scholarship (he was in India, 1770-S6, 
establishing a press for printing Oriental characters). Jones could have worked with 
James Rennell (1742-1830: D.N.B.), whose Bengal Atlas.' Containing Maps ([London} 
1781) resulted from his pioneering survey’. And Rennell wanted to co-operate, 
mailing an account of Bhutan and Tibet to the Society, to which Jones responded 
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To Warren Hastings 


7 January lygy 


rejoice at the pleasing intelligence lately received from 
Europe, that Mrs. Hastings was in perfect health after 
her long voyage.* As to the political events, I do not know 
whether I should rejoice or grieve: if they keep you longer 
in this country, my self-love and even my patriotisjn w'ould 
make them the occasion of infinite joy; but, my ardent wishes 
for your own private happiness and your constant enjoyment 
of health, (both which seemed to be your motives for desiring 
to leave us) w^ould overpower my regard for myself and even 
for the publick. On the whole whatever may conduce to your 
felicity cannot fail of giving me pleasure; though I may lose 
by it for a few years the pleasure of your society: but ‘where, 
say the Persians, is a rose without a thorn r’ Your being some¬ 
times at Alypore this spring will determine the preference 
to that side of the tov/n in my choice of a garden-house; 
though I had almost fixed on one at Cospore, I have vTitten 
about a house at Rassapugla, which, I believe, will suit me.^ 
I say this, on a supposition (which I have great pleasure in 
making) that you will not leave India so soon as I feared; 
and, as I cannot abandon the hope of seeing you frequently 
before our parting, I will rcsenm my literar}’- remarks and, 
perhaps, discoveries for one of our conversations, by which 
(without a compliment) I am always the gainer. I long to see 
^e Geita, of %vhich you gave me a taste in this room. The 
ascent of Crishen from earth w'as not more afflicting to 
Erjun than your departure w'ill be to,^ my dear Sir, 

Your ever affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (H.istings Papers, .^dd. MS. 29167, fF. 330-1^) 

■with a note verifying RenneU’s figures by approximating the distance to certain 
Himalayan peaks through his own observations from Bhagalpur (see extract in 
Teignmouth, ii.46-S). The excellent scholar Impey had departed without ever using 
his talents. In short, only Samuel Davis and Jones ■were able to collaborate in the 
humanistic sense of systemauc co-operative research enrisioned by Jones as the 
purpose of the Asiatic Society. 

* His second wife -was Anna Maria ApoUonia von Chapuset (1747-1S37), a 
divorcee. As she svas clearly ailing, he sent her home accompanied by Mrs. Chap¬ 
man, prior to his long sojourn at Lucknow. 

* Hastings’s private residence -was in the suburb of Alipur. Jones rejected the 
possibilities of a garden-house at Cossipore or Russapugla, up the Hooghly, in 
favour of No. 8 Garden Reach. 

3 Wilkins had shown Hastings his translation titled Bhagvdt-giSta, or. Dialogues 
of Kreeshr.a and Arjoln at Benares in Oct. Hastings’s introduction, written right then, 
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5 February 17S5 


To William Pitt the Younger 


396. To William Pitt tlie Younger 

The Sunderbends or Woods of Bengal, 5 Febr. 1785. 

I do not write to you, my dear sir, as the first minister of 
Britain, but as my private friend; and not merely in that 
character, which does me so much honour, but in that also, 
which does so much to yourself, of a friend to mankind. You 
must be assured, that I sincerely congratulate you, or rather 
our common country, on your acceptance at length of a post, 
to which your talents could not fail of raising you, but which 
your wisdom induced you to decline at a less auspicious 
moment:^ so little however am I used to any language at all 
savouring of adulation, that even a congratulatory style 
would ill become me; and I should probably have deferred 
writing, till that subject had been out of season, if a sense 
of my duty as a magistrate and as a man had not obliged me 
to address you, without loss of time, on the situation of multi¬ 
tudes, whom providence has placed under a power at the 
distance of six thousand leagues. You may have heard strong 
descriptions of the prisons in India, especially of that in 
Calcutta, where a new one, indeed, has been lately built in 
all respects preferable to the old. I took occasion last winter 
to visit and examine it without being known, and have since 
made accurate inquiries concerning it: the result of them is, 
that nothing can exceed the unhealthiness of the place in the 
hot months, by reason of the noxious vapours arising from a 
pond, which must necessarily be within tlie walls. A prison 
in Europe has enough of horror; but a place of close con¬ 
finement in this climate must be worse than the worst dungeon 
in our western world. The notions of impurity peculiar to 
the old religion of this country must render the Hindu 
prisoners completely miserable. Since no method but im¬ 
prisonment has yet been found effectual (though it were 
easy to suggest others) to keep defendants within the reach 
of justice, we can only mitigate an evil, which we cannot 

helped lead to its publication by the Company (London, 1785). The great philo¬ 
sophical poem is Krishna’s melodic exhortation on a soldier’s duties. Aijun, the son 
of the Trarrior god Indra and Krishna’s favourite, sorely grieved when his mentor 
left mortal form. 

* Upon Shelburne’s fall, the King had asked Pitt to form a new Ministry. Pitt 
declined, but served as Prime Minister, Dec. 1783-1801. 
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To William Pitt the Younger 


5 Fehruarj IJS5 


radically cure; but the particular circumstances of our India 
judicature have produced new and crying evils. Suffer me 
to mention one: there are natives now in prison, and some of 
them have been there for years, against whom judgements 
have been unavoidably given at law, though their counsel 
think them relievable in equity^ but so enormous are the 
expenses of an equity suit, which no solicitor will commence 
without a sum of money advanced by the suitor, that the 
generality of natives are unable to defray them. Surely this 
is grievous injustice: the higher orders of natives both speak 
and write indignantly on the subject of our English prison; 
and the grand jur}' presented a strong memorial last summer, 
soliciting our interposition in favour of unfortunate debtors.^ 
The judges, therefore, had agreed to send an ofneial letter 
to London, at the time, when a severe illness compelled me 
to leave Calcutta for the purer air of Bahar and Benares: I 
am now returning, and within a four days’ journey of Fort 
William, where I expect to learn, that the letter, which can¬ 
not but have my hearty concurrence, has been detained only 
for my signature; but, lest the increasing business of the 
court should have prevented my brothers from preparing it, 
I could not refrain from writing this, to solicit your assis¬ 
tance in behalf of these unhappy men, either by procuring 
the insertion of a special clause in the next bill for the relief 
of insolvent debtors, or rather by a separate bill for those 
in India. The wonderful art and subtilty of the Bengalese, 
and their little regard for oaths by the Ganges orthe Alkoran, 
will make it expedient to inflict severe and certain punish¬ 
ment on such as shall fraudulently conceal their property.^ 
It seems better to relieve occasionally those debtors, who are 
actually insolvent, than to provide, as it has here been sug¬ 
gested, for the regular discharge of those, who shall have 
been imprisoned for a determinate number of years; since, 

* See Letter 381. Judging that Shipley’s quoting of Burke nteant the end of co¬ 
operation there, Jones hoped to make Piu the recipient of his Indian opinions and 
recommendations. If Pitt’s legislation is any guide, it may be surmis^ that the 
reports from Bengal found no response in the Ministrv. Actually, there had not been 
time for Burke’s reply to Letter 3S7 to have reached Jones, if it svere ever anstrered. 
As for the jails, it was not until the Resolution of 5 Oct. 179a that the dedsion was 
made to rebuild, alter, or enlarge all jails, so as to separate civil and criminal offenders, 
men from women, and prisoners according to kinds. 

- See Letter 410. 
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5 February 1785 


To William Pitt the Younger 


if they do but see the term of their confinement, many of 
them will submit to any temporar}’^ suffering, rather than 
satisfy their creditors. There is another point, on which I 
will barely touch at present, as I am tlie youngest on the 
bench, and should never tliink of proposing any alteration 
without the consent of my colleagues, one of whom I have 
not yet consulted on tlie subject. A numerous class of natives, 
though inadmissible to sue as poor men, are not rich enough 
to bear the charges of litigation, or at least are terrified at 
the idea of an attorney’s bill: people of this class arc con¬ 
tinually preferring complaints, for some violation of civil 
rights, before the judges, who sit in their turns as justices 
of peace, but have not the power, which the natives ignor¬ 
antly suppose in us, of giving relief in civil cases: we can 
indeed recommend arbitration, and often reconcile the 
parties, but, when they are obstinate, we can only refer them 
to the supreme court, where they understand nothing but 
the word fees^ which is constantly ringing in their ears, and 
frequently deters them from seeking redress by action. It 
were to be wished, that we had the power of deciding in our 
chambers on complaints to a certain amount, without either 
counsel or attornies, in the summary and expenseless mode, 
to which the natives are used, and which they prefer to all 
our solemnity: an appeal might be, if thought necessar)*, 
from our judgements to the whole bench; though, in cases 
of the least nicety, we should never give judgement without 
conferring with our brothers. Some sucli regulation would 
be highly beneficial; and, if the other judges concur with 
me in thinking so, we will send a joint letter on the subject.^ 
The ■police of Calcutta requires considerable improvement; 
but the business of that sort is too much for three men, the 
chief justice being usually unemployed in it; and it would 
be convenient, if a dozen or twenty gentlemen of the first 
rank in the settlement were joined in the commission for the 
peace. I pass lightly over tlicse subjects, however important; 
because a discussion of them would require more time than 
I am now master of, since most of the ships have sailed or 

' Untraced, if ever sent. The recommendation would implement the fourth 
generalization in Jones’s ‘Best Practicable Sptem'—that Indian suitors he able to 
obtain justice ‘with the least possible c.xpcnsc and delay’. 
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To JVilliam Pitt the Younger 


5 February ij8y 


are near sailing, and I should be sorry to lose this oppor¬ 
tunity of sending letters to Europe. I have observed and 
continue to observe these noble provinces with cool atten¬ 
tion, and will not fail to transmit my remarks to you, when 
I have digested them. There arc more virtues among our 
countrymen here than they have credit for at home; perhaps 
as many as Britain herself could exhibit; and, if the natives 
know their own good, they cannot sigh for the harsh and 
imperious domination of the Moguls. The late bill for the 
government of India has not yet reached me; but I presume 
ever}’’ thing favourable of it, since I can despair of nothing 
under your guidance and auspices But I am wmndering out of 
my path, to which I shall stedfastly adhere; an union of the 
judicial and political character being wholly repugnant to 
my principles. I have completed, and mean to print, a version 
from the Arahick of the Serajeyah^ the standard of Mahome- 
dan Law concerning inheritances,^ and have left orders at 
Benares and Gaya, both holy cities, for the oldest book on 
the Hindu laws to be translated from the Shanscrit\^ which 
I am almost tempted to learn, that I may be a check on 
the Pundits of the court. Three excellent things, which the 
Ancients feigned to be the daughters of their supreme God 
and Themis,*^ a good system of lazvSy a just administration of 
them, and a long pcacc^ will render this country a source of 
infinite advantage to Great Britain; but these and other 
topicks I will defer, till I again have the pleasure of writing 
to you; and, if you find my letters either amusing or useful, 
you may expect many from, my dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

' Enacted on 9 Pitt's India Act had reached Calcutta only in summary 

form in priv.ate letters by 20 Dec. It further reduced the Company’s authority, a 
process begun in the Regulating -'\ct of 1773. A Board of Control, consisting of she 
Privy Councillors, was established. The Governor-General was given more power 
over the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, with patronage given to the Company s 
Directors. The new system was particularly successful under Dundas, President of 
the Board, who helped influence Pitt to support Hastings's impeachment in part. 

^ Siraj al-Din’s At Zirdjiyyah; or ike Mokarr.medan Larx of lr.keritar.ee, 'xilk a 
Commentary (Calcutta, 179a), in English and Arabic. See Letter 487. 

^ Through Ali Ibrahim Khan, in Benares, and Law, in Gaya. See Letter 419. 

Themis (Law) sat beside Jove’s throne to provide counsel. Her daughters were 
the three Fates—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 
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r March IJ85 


To Charles Wilkins 


Original: Mr. W. H. Saumarez Smith, Firdaie, Lower Bourne, Famham, 
Surrey (Vernon Smith Papers) 

Original duplicate: Public Records Office (P.R.O, 30/8/vol. 362) 

Printed: The Manuscripts of the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of Donougk- 
more, and Others, Historical Manuscripts Commission Twelfth Report, 
Appendix, Pt. ix (London, 1891), pp. 344-5 (extracts and abstract) 
Text: Original 


397. To Charles Wilkins 

Court House, i March 1785. 

Dear Sir, 

I have just received from Benares a S’hanscrit book, which 
puzzled me at first, and will, I hope, continue to puzzle, till 
it enlightens, me. C)n the back of the case it is called 
dU ^ b, but, in the inside, which t 

suppose, is the Dhenn Shastr Menu Stnrety. A version of this 
curious work is promised, and, when it comes, I will set 
about learning the original, if I can procure assistance from 
a good Pendit.i The 4 slilocs I mentioned are in the Ninth 
Section, which is the last but one of the Second Chapter of the 
Bhagwat, You would much oblige me, if you could have 
those 4 shlocs copied, as I wish to have them engraved; and 
I will desire Cdshyndt'h, at some leisure hour, to read them: 
they contain the purest Theology and, 1 think, sound Philo¬ 
sophy.^ The powerful Siirye, whom I worship only that he 
may do me no harm, confines me to my house, as long as he 
appears in the heavens :3 you will therefore always find me 
at dinner, and the oftener you favour me with your company, 
the more pleasure you will give to, My dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale University Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, pp. 112-13 
Text: Original copy 

* AH Ibrahim Khan had sent the Sanskrit book. 

® See Letter 390. Wilkins’s pundit, he was to prepare a dictionarj’ for Jones’s use 
in learning Sanskrit. He became head professor at the Sarasvati Bhawan, the Sanskrit 
college established at Benares in 1791. He still held the post in 179S. 

5 The sun god, celebrated in his sixth hymn. 
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To Charles IVilkitis 


March lySs 


398. To Charles Wilkins 
[Calcutta] Saturday Noon [r. March 1785]. 

My dear Sir, 

Coverdhen Caul Pendit has just brought a certificate of his 
qualifications, to which I sec the respectable signature of 
your Pendit; if I give my voice in favour of Goverd- 
hen^ it will be owing to the testimonial of the good man, who 
brought me three daisies at Benares, and of whose learning, 
since you employ him, I can have no doubt. We have pro¬ 
posed that the candidate shall be examined by some learned 
Pendits. Will Cashyniith be one of the number, and give 
his opinion fairly without being biassed by his good-nature? 
I shall be much obliged to you, if you will sound him, and 
discover his real opinion of the man. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, that the stream of Hindu law should be pure; for 
we are entirely at the devotion of the native lawyers, through 
our ignorance of Shanscrit.’ 

I am going to the gardens till Mondayand earnestly 

hope, that, while you stay in India, you will give as much 

of your company, as you can spare, to, my dear Sir, 

your faithful and obedient ser\*ant 
¥ 

W. Jones. 

Original copy: YaJc University Libr?.r)- 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, p. 110 
Text: Original copy 


399. To Patrick Russell 

[Calcutta] 2 March 1785. 

I am just returned, as it were from the brink of another 
world ,3 having been absent near seven months, and reduced to 
a skeleton by fevers of ever}' denomination, with an obstinate 
bilious flux at their heels. My health is tolerably restored 

* Govardhana Kaul svas applying for a position as one of the rwo Supreme Court 
pundits, since one had recently died (sec Letter 4.00). He later brought the Sanskrit 
manuscript tvhich Jones translated (sec Letter 453). 

- Garden Reach. 

^ Grant’s Journal reveals that Jones’s budgerow left Malda on the night ofay Feb. 
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early March i-pS 5 To Charles Chapman 

by a long ramble through South Behar^ and the district of 
Benares, of which if I were to write an account, I must fill 
a volume. 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 50 (extract) 


400. To Charles Chapman 

Calcutta [early March 1785], 

The Mahanada was beautiful,^ and the banks of some 
rivers in the Sunderbunds were magnificent; we passed 
within two yards of a fine tiger, who gazed on us with in¬ 
difference; but we took care for several reasons to avoid the 
narrow passes at night.^ As we approached Calcutta, we 
perceived the difference of climate, and thought of Bhagil- 
poor with pleasure and regret. 

1 find Calcutta greatly changed; the loss of Mr. Hastings 
and Shore, I feel very sensibly ,3 and cannot but fear tliat the 
pleasure, which I derive from other friendships formed in 
India, will be followed by the pain of losing my friends next 
season. This was a great evil at the university, and abates not 
a little the happiness I expected in this country. 

Will you have the goodness to ask Mahesa pundit,^ 
whether the university of Tyrhoot is still supported, and 
confers degrees in Hindu law ? One of our pundits is dead, 
and we have thoughts of requesting recommendations from 
the universities of Hindustan, particularly from Benares, and 
Tyrhoot, if it exists; so that the new pundit may be uni- 
x^ersally approved, and the Hindus may be convinced, that 

’ The Joneses had taken the Mahananda SSE. past Old Malda and Nawabganj, 
to the Padtna at Godagari, 

2 The Sundarbans is a tidal forest in the Ganges delta, c. 160 miles wide and at 
that time 60-80 miles long. It is still dense jungle and infested with wild animals. 
Pirates sometimes lurked there. 

^ On I Feb. there had been an address by 260 Calcutta inhabitants ‘to testify their 
sense of the Governor-Gcnerars merits and long service, and to pay him this last 
mark of respect’ (address in Calcutta Gazette of 10 Feb.). With Hastings svent Shore, 
who would not serve under Maepherson. Macartney considered accepting the post 
for a time but then refused. Maepherson continued to act in the post, desirous of 
economizing but not halting the corruption. From the first, he tvas much more 
formal, requiring heads of office to advertise and list notices on the mast-head of the 
Calcutta Gazette, eliciting an editorial on 3 March 17S5 on the importance of free- 
. dom of the press. Jones perceived such changes. Chapman's pundit. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


March 1785 


we decide on their law from the best information we can 
procured 

Printed: Tcignmoutli, ii. 48-9 (extract) 


401. To Arthur Pritchard 

[Calcutta] March 1785. 

Dear Pritchardj 

I send your appointment from the expiration of Mr. 
Moresby’s yearj^ and would advise you to call for your 
Salary upon Sukmay Roy, tJic Court-Banian, who speaks 
English. I write in great haste, and am 

affectionately Yours 
W. Jones. 

I have dated it on the 14th, which will entitle you to the 
w'hole month of October. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Mefr.crialist, p. 250 


402. To Sir John Maepherson 

[Calcutta] 12 March 1785. 
I always thought before I left England, that a regard for 
the public good required the most cordial union between the 
executive and judicial powers in this countr)’; and I lamented 
the mischief occasioned by former divisions. Since I have 
no view of happiness on this side of the grave, but in a faithful 
discharge of my duty, I shall spare no pains to preser\-e that 
cordiality which subsists, I trust, and will subsist, beUveen 
the government and tlic judges.^ 

Lord Bacon, if I remember right, advises ever}' statesman 
to relieve his mind from the fatigues of business by a poem, 
or a prospect, or any thing that raises agreeable images; now 

' Benares is a famous seat of learning, Buddha having first preached at Samath. 
Tirhut is a division of Bihar, with Muzaffarpur the headquarters. It still has a college. 

2 After marriage in Oct., he was concentrating on making his fortune as a lawyer. 
He held Jones’s clerkship 17S7-9;. 

5 Jones was continuing efforts to further co-operation between the Council and 
the Court. Relations had been good during his first eighteen months, but a new 
Governor-General occasioned new overtures. He persuaded Maepherson to attend 
the Society meeting of 31 March. 
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14 April lySs 


To Charles Wilkins 


as your own gardens afford you the finest prospects, and I 
should only offer you a view of paddy fields, I send you for 
your amusement, what has amused me in the composition, 
a poem on the old philosophy and religion of this countr}', 
and you may depend on its orthodoxy^ The time approaches 
when I must leave these recreations, and return to my desk 
in court, where however a knowledge of the Hindu manners 
and prejudices may not be useless. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 54-5 


403. To Charles Wilkins 

In Court, J after One o’clock 

14 April 1785. 

My dear Sir, 

I send you my Hymn to (whose name I spell by 

memory)^' and request you to supply me with some more of 
his names &c., that I may insert them in another stanza. 

The subject is the sublimest that the human mind can 
conceive; but my feeble Muse cannot do justice to it. How 
I lament my inability to read the t\vo Purans of the Egg and 
the hotos\'^ The doctrine is that of Parmenides‘S and Plato, 

* ‘The Enchanted Fruit; or, the Hindu Wife: an Antedilu-vdan Talc’, in 287 
couplets, is based on a storj' in the Makdbkarata, srherc Draupadi confesses to her 
Pandava husbands that she once let her Brahman teacher kiss her, after an enchanted 
fruit had been shot off a tree by one of the brothers and could not be rejoined to the 
bough. It svas printed in The Asiaiich Miscellany (Calcutta, Daniel Stuart, 1785), i. 
18S-211, •which ■was reprinted in London in 1787, so that Europe soon knew this 
imaginative but erudite poem, cluttered with footnotes explaining allusions to 
Hinduism, geography, and Indian foods. 

2 Narayana, the spirit of God. The hymn is Jones's most poetical and profound 
e.xplanation of Hinduism, as is sho-wn by the opening of the Argument: ‘A complete 
introduction to the following Ode, would be no less than a full comment on the 

- V.ayds and the Purans of the Hindus, the remains of Egyptian and Persian Theology, 
and the tenets of the Ionic and Italic schook.’ It contains Miltonic echoes in its 
seven iS-linc stanzas, the moving description of Br.ihma the Creator coming from 
Manansa-Dharmaldstra (see Letter 419). Numerous periodicals reprinted stanzas, 
Gentleman's Magaz,ine of Feb. 1787 including the entire hymn (pp. 109-10). Sec 
the eulogistic response in the Calcutta Gazette of 26 May 17S5. 

3 Jones was now learning about the PurSnas, politick histories of the universe, 
part legend and part speculation. Usually in epic couplets, they are classified 
according to the three cosmic qualities, "with six e.xalting Brahma, six Vishnu, and 
six Siva, He "was especially interested in the Shetnda-puraya snd BrahnSx.'ia-purSna. 

* He (b. c. 513 E.c.) founded the school of Eleatic philosophy, in which the 
universe is described as a single, inflexible, continuous whole. 
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To Charles Wilkins 


14 April lySs 


whom our Berkley follows, and I am strongly inclined to 
consider their philosophy as the only means of removing the 
difficulties which attend the common opinions concerning 
the Material world. I have taken many ideas, you will see, 
from the comment on the cited by Halhed, and have 

borrowed some from Ramsay’s Cyrus.^ 

I have been endeavouring to prepare a paper for this even¬ 
ing On the Elephantiasis^ but my business will, I fear, prevent 
the completion of it.^ Harrington tells me you have finished 
your interpretation of the Inscription. Can you, without in- 
cotroenience^ favour us with it to-night r"^ 

As this will probably reach you at your dinner, pray do 
not trouble yourself to answer it, if you intend us the pleasure 
of your company in the evening. 1 am, dear Sir, with great 
regard, 

your faithful and obedient ser\'ant, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale Universitj’ Librarj* 

Prir.ted: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, p. n 3 
Text: Original copy 

t 'mg-Vedd. 

“ The Argument delineates his sources of Halhed, Ramsay, Plato, and others. 

3 That night he read the Society his Introductory Note to and translation of the 
Persian manuscript ‘On the Cure of the Elephantiasis, and Other Disorders of the 
Blood' (/Per/r, iv. 367-79). In the Note he urged that European surgeons try ‘this 
ancient Hindu medicine’ of an arsenic compound. He had been quite busy with the 
Society, reading ‘The Second .Anniversary Discourse’ on 25 Feb. [irorh, iii. ic-23), 
in which he promised additions to their Archives from Benares and elsewhere. He 
urged research into Indian hktory, geography and natural resources, botany and 
medicinal plants, chemistr)*, Sanskrit literature and the other arts, architecture and 
archaeology, sciences, and law ('to complete a Digest of Indian Laws, that all dis¬ 
putes among the natives might be decided ssdthout uncertainty). He proposed that 
the members meticulously describe manuscripts which they perused, so as to develop 
a bibliography. Help from learned Indians should be solicited, with a brochure to 
publicize their objectives and with an annual Persian-Sanskrit medal for the best 
work. On 24 March he read his 17S4. draft of ‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India’ {Worts, iii. 319-97), and on 5 May he was to read ‘On the Second Classical 
Book of the Chinese’ (iv. s 14-25; see Letter 452). 

'• Their Secretary, now .Assistant to the Registrar of the Sadar DiwSnl AdaJat, 
became Assistant Secretary to the Board of Revenue. Wilkins's ‘Translation of a 
Sanscrit Inscription, Copied from a Stone’ (at Buddh Gaya) was not read to the 
.Society until 15 Dec., appearing in Asiatich Researches (i). See Letter 417. 
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/2 May J7S5 


To Samuel Davis 


404. To Charles Wilkins 


II May 1785. 

My dear Sir, 

Narayena waits on you; and Indra requests, that (when 
you have leisure from your inquiry at Chitpur and your 
studies at home) you will supply his humble votary with his 
most poetical names, his parentage, attributes, and atten¬ 
dants. The first stanza of the Ode to Him is on the opposite 
page.^ I am dear Sir, 

your faithful friend and servant, 
W. Jones. 


But ah! what glories from the zenith break ? 

What lucid forms yon jasper vault emblaze? 
Like living suns their air}' course they take: 

Fall back, ye nations, and enraptured gaze! 
Mazy dances briskly knitting, 

Now they meet, and now retire. 

Round their Prince, in splendor sitting. 
Weaving veils of heav’nly fire: 

High on a milk-white Elephant he rides, 
Whose agate hoof the buxom air divides. 

Original copy: Yale University Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, p. 114 
Text: Original copy 


405. To Samuel Davis 

Russapugla, 12 May 1785. 

Dear Sir, 

I request your acceptance of a Hindu Poem, the fruit, 
such as it is, of some leisure during this vacation.^ Paterson’s 

* *A Hymn to Indra’ portrays a vision at Benares, in which the poet obsen-cs the 
King of Immortals and his ‘empj'rcal train’ mounted ’on the Sun’s bright beam’. In 
21 stanzas of 4-11 lines, it derived particularly from the Bhagavad-Giia, Wilkins’s 
scholarship and translation being complimented in the Argument. There Jones 
compared Hindu gods to classical ones. The stanza enclosed to Wilkins was drastic¬ 
ally revised (in Woris, xiii. 267-76), perhaps because of his suggestions. 

- Transactions contains thirty-seven of Jones’s letters. He was sending a copy of 
‘The Enchanted Fruit’ to the scholar who had entertained him in Benares and had 
helped locate pundits with whom he could converse. Davis was Assistant to the 
Collector and Registrar to the Court of Adawiat, Bhagalpur, 17S5-92. 
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To Sir John Macphcncn 


J’/ May lyS^ 


Odes to the Raags have given me great pleasure, and I am 
frequently exhorting him to complete his ingenious plan.’ 
I am, hoping that you continue in perfect health, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Serv'ant 
W, Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society, London 

Printed: ‘Letters of Sir William Jones to the Late Samuel Davis, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c. from 1785 to 1794’, Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, iii (1835), 2 
Text: Original 


406. To Sir John Maepherson 

[Calcutta] 17 May 1785. 

I have so many things, my dear Sir, to thank you for, that 
I scarce know where to begin. To follow the order of time, 
I must in the first place give you my hearty thanks for your 
kind and pleasing letter of last week, which shews that your 
mind can grasp the whole field of literature and criticism, as 
well as that of politics, and that in the manner of ancient 
rulers in Asia, particularly Cicero, the governor of Cilicia, 
you unite the character of the statesman and the scholar.^ 
Next for the news, which has on the whole given me pleasure, 
and in particular, what both pleases and surprises me, that 
Lord Camden has accepted the post of president of the 
council .3 You know the opinion which I early formed of 
Pitt; and that opinion will be raised still higher, if he has 
shewn himself (not merely indifferent, but) anxious that the 
reins of this government may long continue in the hands 
which now hold them, and which, though mortals, as Addison 
says, cannot command success, will certainly desen^e it.^ I 
anxiously v/ish, for the sake of the public, that not only the 
operations of the law, but the cordial assent of those on whom 

* Not read to the Society, they appeared posthumously as Odes to the Ragas; and 
Other Poems (Calcutta, tSiS). 

- The date of Maepherson’s untraced letter suggests that it vas not a reply to 
no. 40a, but a later communication in their extensive correspondence. 

3 President under Rockingham and then Shelburne, he resumed the post in Dec. 
1784 and held it until his death in 1794- 

* Cato, I. ii. 
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22 May 17S5 


To Sir ‘John Macphcrson 


it depends, have already secured your seat, as long as it may 
be consistent with your happiness to fill it.—‘ 

4- It » 

I will not fail to talk with Mr. Chambers on the college,^ 
and beg you to assure yourself, that I shall ever be happy in 
my sphere to give my humble assistance whenever you may 
require it. 

Printed: Teignmonth, ii. 55-7 


407. To Sir John Macpherson 

[Calcutta] 22 May 1785. 

It was my intention to present to you in the author’s name, 
the books which I now send. The poet Zainudeen was re¬ 
commended to me soon after I came to India, as a worthy 
ingenious old man. I inclose his verses to you, with a hasty 
translation on the back of the paper, of the best couplets.^ 
The smaller volume contains part of the epic poem, which 
is written with enthusiasm; and the other volume is filled 
with odes and elegies, all in the old man’s vTiting. He is 
married to immortal ■versed’ and his highest ambition is to be 
an atom in one of your sunbeams. 

Translation 

Macpherson exalted as the sky, prosperous in thy under¬ 
takings, who like the sun receivest even atoms in thy beams! 
Thou art the just one of this age; and in thy name, that of 
Nushirovan revives.^ With the aid of Jesus (blessed be his 
name!) the government acquires its stability from thy mind. 
I have composed a poem in words of truth, beginning with 
a panegyric on the company. It contains a recital of the wars 
of the English^ described with an animated pen. By the com¬ 
mand of Hastings, entitled to reverence, I began a book on 

’ Macpherson was Acting Governor-General until Sept. 17S6. 

- The Madrasah. See Letter 409. 

^ Tcignmouth omitted 2 ^in-ud-din*s Penian. 

* Milton, *L’Allegro*, 1 . 137. 

s Khosrau I (Anushirvan), often called Nushirs-aa the Just. 
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To Sir JoJw Macphcrson 


May lySs 


the victory of B eft arcs but before the completion of my 
task, that honourable man returned to his country. In thy 
government has my work been completed, and with thy 
name have I adorned its opening, in hope that thou wilt 
send me fresh materials, to decorate with golden verses the 
cheeks of my book. If I compose a Shahnameh, on the 
glorious name of the King of England, the book will fly 
over Iran and Turan, and the deeds of thy nation will blaze 
like the sun; if I sing the achievements of the English, the 
name of Pan^ciz will be no more mentioned.^ If I open a 
chapter of their conquests, Afrasiab will tremble under the 
earth; the rapid motion of my dark reed will make Rustem 
halt and droop.^ Hear my strains with discernment, and my 
pen shall soar with the wings of a falcon. Favour me, as 
Sultan Mahmoud shew'cd kindness to Ferdosi,‘t that we may 
be a pair of tuneful nightingales. 

The actions of all nations arc commemorated, let those 
of the English be celebrated under thy auspices. May thy 
orders be resistless as the sea; tlie head of the contumacious 
be in thy power, and the seal of government bear thy name! 
Priried: Teignmoutii, ii. 57-9 


408. To Sir John Maepherson 

[Calcutta] May 1785. 

The ornament of the faitli (for that is the bard’s name) 
Zainudecn will wmit upon you on Wednesday; his style of 
compliments is moderate in comparison of most Oriental 
compositions; other poets of this country would have en- 

’ In 1775 Chait Singh had signed a treaty making the Company his overlord, but 
Hastings's demands that he contribute more cavalry' and money during the First 
Anglo-Maratha War led to his arrest and finally his massacre of sepoys in 17S1. 
When Hastings returned in force, Benares fell and Chait Singh fled. 

- Khosrau II (P.arvcz the Victorious), a Sassanian king in 590-62S, amassed vast 
wealth. His triumphant armies threatened Constantinople in 60S. Defeated at 
Nineveh, he was murdered in prison. 

3 In the ^haJmanah, Afrasiyib was the Tatar leader under whom Sohrab gained 
glory-. Rustum defeated Afr?.siyab and unknowingly killed his son Sohrab. _ 

The comparison was inept. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had promised Firdausi 
a piece of gold for every verse of the Shchnair.ali, but substituted silver instead. 
Enraged, Firdausi gave the silver away and wrote a bitter satire against the Sultan. 
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s6 May 1783 


To Sir John Macpherson 


treated you not to ride on horseback, lest you should cause 
an earthquake in India when you mounted. This was actually 
said to a prince at Delhi, who pleasantly bade the poet com¬ 
fort himself, and assured him, that he would ever after go in 
a palanquin. 

Printed: Tdgnmouth, ii. 59 


409. To Sir John Macpherson 

[Calcutta] 26 May 1785. 

The regulation which you made concerning the Madrissa 
is so salutary, that few things would grieve me more than 
to see it frustrated. Your predecessor has often mentioned 
to me, die high opinion which he had formed of the rector, 
but (I know not for what reason) he is very unpopular. Per¬ 
haps it is only faction, too common in most colleges at our 
universities, of the students against the head.* 

It is a remark of Johnson’s, that as spiders would make 
silk, if they could agree together, so men of letters would be 
useful to the public, if they were not perpetually at variance.^ 
Besides my approbation as a good citizen of your regulations, 
I have a particular interest in the conduct of Mujduddeen, 
who is Maulavy of the court, and as such ought to be omni 
exccpiione major? I believe from my conversation with him, 
that he is not a man of deep learning; but his manners are 
not unpleasing. The proposal which you make, cannot but 
produce good effects; but I hardly know any member of our 
society who answers your description for a visitor under 
directions^ except Mr. Chambers, and his report might be 
depended on. I will, if you please, propose it on Thursday. 
The students brought a complaint before me last term, 
which I dismissed as not being within my cognizance, that 

* Hastings bad founded the Calcutta Madrasah at his cn-n expense in 1781 to 
advance the knowledge of Moslem law and to supply the courts with Moslem 
lawt'crs and judges. 

* The Idler of 27 Ma}' 175S, no. 7 (Yalecd. of It'orls, ii. 24). Johnson completed 
the spider comparison thus: ‘The writers of news, if they could be confederated, 
might give more pleasure to the publick.’ 

3 That is, expounder of Moslem law for the Supreme Court. His name was first 
on an unnumbered list of twentj^-three maalvii in Jones’s Notebook. The Latin 
legal phrase is from Justinian’s Ir.ititutiones, 
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To Sir John Macpherson 


z6 May ijSy 


their allowances were taken by the head, who left them with¬ 
out subsistence; but whether this be true or false, it will 
not be amiss for the Maulavy to know, that he is subject to 
visitation from time to time.* 

If the best intentions can ensure safety, you have nothing 
to apprehend; but, alas! my friend, if you can be safe only 
in fixed unanimous opinions of statute laiv, you can seldom, 
I fear, act wnth perfect confidence. Such is the imperfection 
of human language, that few written laws are free from 
ambiguity; and it rarely happens that many minds are united 
in the same interpretation of them. 

A statesman told Lord Coke, that he meant to consult 
him on a point of law. ‘If it be common law,’ said Coke, ‘I 
should be ashamed if I could not give you a ready answer; 
but if it be statute-law, I should be equally ashamed if I 
answered you immediately.’ 

I w’ill here only set down a few rules of interpretation 
which the \visdom of ages has established, where the sense 
of the words is at all ambiguous. 

1. The intention of the writer must be sought, and pre¬ 
vail over the literal sense of terms; but penal laws must be 
strictly expounded against offenders, and liberally against 
the offence. 

2. All clauses, preceding or subsequent, must be taken 
together to explain any one doubtful clause. 

3. When a case is expressed to remove any doubt, whether 
it was included or not, the extent of the clause, with regard 
to cases not so expressed, is by no means restrained. 

4. The conclusion of a phrase is not confined to the words 
immediately preceding, but usually extended to the whole 
antecedent phrase. 

These are copious maxims, and, with half a dozen more, 
are the stars by -which w'c steer in the construction of all 
public and private writings. 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 60-3 

* The relevant extract of Maepherson’s untraced letter tvas read to the Society, 
'proposing that a Member of the Society conversant in the Mahontdan Laws yid 
Customs, be desired to visit the Medresah once a month, and report to the Society 
the state of the College, and the Progress of the Students’ (in MS. Proceedings!. 
Jones seconded the proposal, succcssfullj' moving that Chambers be delegated. 
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6 yt/ffif fjBs 


To Charles Wilkins 


410. To [Charles Wilkins?] 

[Calcutta] Friday Morning, 3 June [1785]. 

Many thanks, my dear Sir, for the Sultan of Tidore’s 
letter,^ which I shall read with great pleasure. 

The young Armenian, who was to have engraved the 
Oaths on a copper-plate, has just lost his father, and is in the 
deepest affliction; but he sends me word, that the plate will 
be finished in four days. I have, in the mean time, ordered 
some copies to be written, which I will send before Monday. 
As yet 1 have only the Musliman oaths; but will settle the 
Hindu forms from the Sanscrit books by tlie advice of the 
most intelligent Pundits.^ I am, dear Sir, 

your faitliful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Bodleian Library (Department of Western MSS., MS. Montagu 
d. 14) 


411. To Charles Wilkins 

Court House, 6 June 1785. 

My dear Sir, 

You will much oblige me, and greatly benefit the publick, 
if you will inform me, either from your own knowledge, or 
by the help of your Pandit, ‘whether the crime of perjur)" be 
expiable by any religious acts or atonements, and what kind 
of oath, if any, is held so solemn, that no expiation or absolu¬ 
tion will atone for a wilful violation of it.’ The beginning 

* Untraced. Tidore is a small island in the northern Moluccas. The Dutch had 
granted nominal power to the Sultan, whose formerly powerful line had been con¬ 
quered by the Portuguese in 1521. 

* He was preparing his second charge to the grand jury (in Works, vii. 8-12), 
delivered on to June, in which he would discuss forgery, debtors in the Calcutta 
jail, slavery, masters who beat their seiwants to death, and ‘the w'iilful violation of 
solemn oaths’. Considering formal oaths to be fundamental, he had enlisted friends’ 
assistance in securing and perfectly engraving an oath which would ensure a Moslem’s 
telling the truth. The Persian translation of Mana^va-DharjacUiXstra, the most im¬ 
portant of the metrical institutes of Hindu law in Sanskrit, indicated that this work 
was inadequate as a source of a Hindu oath which would eliminate ‘the slightest 
imputation of injustice among those whom it is the lot of Britain to rule*. 
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SlSiOi.S 


To Charles Wilkins 


26 Ju/j J785 


of the 8th chapter of Mcnoo has some rules on the form of 
Oaths.^ Favour us, when you are able, with your company 
at dinner, and believe me 

your faithful friend, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale University Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Willdns’, p. r 14 
Text: Original copy 


412. To Charles Wilkins 

In Court, 26 July [1785]. 

A thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for the epithets, which 
I will weave into a stanza: this is quite in the manner of the 
ver}’ ancient Orphick Hymns to the same Deities.^ 

The Pandu Brothers and die fair Crishny wait your 
pleasure .3 I wdsh to correct the spelling of the proper names, 
and to know how Amrut or Amurt is written in Deva nagr)'. 

Will you meet Mr. Evelyn to-day,or Amein the Persian 
Hero to-morrow, or both ? At all times your company will 
give infinite pleasure to, my dear Sir, 

your ever faithful friend, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale University Librarj' 

Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, pp. 114-15 
Text: Original copy 

‘ He quoted from this part of the Itldna-va-Dhamclllstra in his charge to the 
grand jurj* four days later. 

- Indra’s epithets had been requested in Letter 404- The ‘Orphick H}Tnns‘, from 
the Rig-Feda, comprised an originally orally transmitted collection as large as the 
Odyssey and Iliad combined. Jones svas encountering them in isolated Persian trans¬ 
lation and oral English summary. 

3 Jones vras greatly moved by stories from the Mahabharata. His remark about 
epithets for the five Pandava brothers and Krishna suggests that he was working on 
hymns or verse tales lilm ‘The Enchanted Fruit’ for these, too. 

■* Probably John Evcljm’s Sculptura: or, the History and Art of Ckalccgraply and 
Engrarjing in Copper (London, 1662), -which would has-e been of great interest to 
his printer friend, and to Jones as an oath-engraver. Evelyn’s Diary was not dis¬ 
covered until 181S. 
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14 August 1785 


To Sir John Macpherson 


413. To Arthur Pritchard 

[Calcutta] Thursday Evening, July 1785. 

I thank you, my dear Pritchard, for your attention. 
To-morrow I will call Ramee Raur, &c. and am resolved 
to see justice done. 

Say little or nothing on this head to any but me;’' who am, 
and ever will be, 

Your affectionate 
W, Jones 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Meaorialist, p. 250 


414. To Sir John Macpherson 

Court House, July [1785]. 

We have just convicted a low Hindu of a foul conspirac)', 
which would have ended in perjury, and (as his own law¬ 
giver says) in every cause of damnation. If richer men were 
of the plot, I hope our court will escape the reproach of the 
satirist, that ‘laws resemble cobwebs, which catch flies and 
let the wasps break through.’^ 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 64 


415. To Sir John Macpherson 

[Calcutta] 14 August 1785. 

I give you my hearty thanks, my dear Sir, for the his¬ 
tory of the Roman Republic, which I read with particular 
pleasure .3 

Looking over my shelves the other day, I laid my hand 
on the annexed little book ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh; 

* Probably the case described in Letter 414. 

^ Bacon, Apothegm tSi (‘The small flics were caught, and the great brake 
through'). The comparison has become proverbial. 

s Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), a phUosopher at the University of Edinburgh, 
sent Macpherson a copy of Tke History of the Progress and Termination of the Reman 
Republic (London, 17835 3 vols.) and other works. 
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To Pairick Russell 


8 September lySs 


it is, like most posthumous works, incorrect, but contains, 
with some rubbish, a number of wise aphorisms and perti¬ 
nent examples; it is rather the common-place book of some 
statesman, than a well digested treatise, but it has amused 
me on a second reading, and I hope it will amuse a few of 
your leisure moments.* 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 64-5 


416. To Patrick Russell 

[Nadia] 8 Sept. 1785. 

Your tw'o kind letters found me overwhelmed with the 
business of a severe sessions and term, which lasted two 
months, and fatigued me so much, that I was forced to 
hasten from Calcutta as fast as winds and oars could carr}’ 
me.2 I am now^ at the ancient university of Nadeya ,3 where 
I hope to learn tlie rudiments of that venerable and interest¬ 
ing language which was once vernacular in all India, and in 
both the peninsulas with their islands.'* Your pursuits must 
be delightful, and I shall be impatient to see the fruit of your 
learned labours.s Our society goes on slowly; and hot-bed 

' Tke Ccbir.et-Catr.cil: co’’.t.r:r.ir,g the Cheif Arts of Empire, and Mysteries of State; 
Discabineted in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, Grounded on Authority and Ex¬ 
perience; and Illustrated nvith the Choicest Examples and Historical Observations 
(London, 1658). 

- Russell's letters to Jones .nre untraccd. The first of the two mentioned here was 
possibly the reply to no. 399. 

J A famed centre of Sanskrit learning, Nabadwip (Nadia) is near Krisbnagar, 
where the Joneses had rented a cottage for their holidays in the monsoon season. 
They purchased it in 1788. 

♦ Jones apparently knew that the Sanskrit of the Vedas of c. 1500-S00 B.C. bad 
eventually developed into a literary and scholastic language. The Prakrits, or spoken 
dialects, v.'cre replaced somewhat .after 3C0 B.C. Classical Sanskrit (from c. 400 B.C.), 
in which the MahabhSrata and Ramcyana avere composed but with Prakrit in¬ 
fluences, differed historically from the Vedic. Originally spoken by the upper classes 
in northwestern India, it Ixrcame a swndard dialect in Brahmanic India. Jones was 
chiefly interested in Classical Sanskrit, for the laws which the Court pundits quoted 
(sometimes misquoting for personal reasons) were mainly preserved in this. Reading 
the literature was secondary, if important to him personally. 

s He had established his reputation as a naturalist in Aleppo with his brothy 
Alexander (1715-68; D.N.B.). In Nov. he succeeded Dr. John Gerard Koenig 
(1728-S5) as botanist and naturalist for the East India Company in the Carnatic, 
departing for home with his brother Claud in 1789. Claud (1733-1820), appointed a 
senior merchant at St. George in 1752, was Administrator of Vizagapatam, 1781-9. 
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J7 Beptentber xpSs 


To Charles IFi I kins 


fruits are not so good to my taste as those which ripen 
naturally.* 

Dr. Koenig’s loss will be severely felt; he was a valuable 
man, with as much simplicity as nature herself, whose works 
he studied. Do you know when his books are to be disposed 
of.^ I should wish to purchase his Linnseus.^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 66 (incomplete) 


417. To Charles Wilkins 

Crishn-nagar, 17 Sept. 1785. 

I am wholly unable, my dear Sir, to express my sense of 
your kind attentions to me. Your sloes on Interest by the 

* Jones attended ever}- meeting tfhen in town, attendance averaging six to eight 
people and a paper being read. Interest declined sharply during his absence. Thus 
on 26 July 1784 the seven who were present moved for adjournment until 4 Xov., 
when the four (the two Chambers, Hyde, and Gladwin) adjourned again until 
13 Jan. 17S5. On 13 Jan. the eight held a brief election and adjourned until 26 Jan., 
with a new adjournment to 17 Feb. No papers were read. Just before Jones’s return, 
the Persian scholar Henry Richardson (d. c. 178S) resigned as President of the Court 
of Justice at Chinsura because of poor health. His farewell letter offered hisserrices 
in England. Jones’s latest meeting was on 11 Aug., when Hyde, Wilkins, Ilarington, 
and three others heard a paper for the second time and adjourned until 10 Nov. 
because Jones would be at Krishnagar. 

Learned Englishmen at home were more sanguine. The Bishop of Llandaff wrote 
Jones a long letter on 19 July 1785. The Society ‘was very much desired by all men 
of an enlarged turn of mind’, and he congratulated the members upon ‘so broad a 
plan, and by so skillful an Architect’. He submitted questions about possible Indian 
accountsof man’s fall and the Flood, any Judaic elements in the caste system, possible 
relating of the Indian population to Noah's stock, and Graeco-Indian manufactur¬ 
ing and commerce. 

Sir George Yonge (1731-1812: Z).A^J?.) wrote Jones an important letter on 20 Dec. 
1784. ‘I . . . trouble you with the enclosed Paper, containing Heads of Enquiry-, 
which mj*self and Others in this part of the world, think of Importance to be made 
in India as well as in Europe, in order to obtain, and diffuse, if possible a more 
extensive knowledge of Antiquity the most remote, and thereby to reconcile the 
v.arious opinions of Mankind, or at least to discover the truth.’ The Heads included 
India’s ancient religion, historj', and customs; inscriptions relevant to man's origin 
and first religion; Hinduism and Zoroastrianism; buildings, temples, languages, 
and place-names; and other sweeping subjects. This letter initiated a scholarly 
correspondence. 

® Often called the father of modern sptematic botany. Jones was probably refer¬ 
ring to Philosepfr.a Batanica (Stockholm. 1751). If he bought Koenig’s copy, it was 
the 1783 cd. 




To Charles IVilkim 


1/ SepKmier lySs 


Hindu Law are a treasure to mc.^ I will give you wheel- 
interest for them (though I cannot distinctly collect from the 
sloe that it is legal) by assuring you, that, as long as time 
revolves, I shall own my obligation to you. How I v/ish that 
the government of this country’ was in my hands for a few 
months: if I could not make you Raja of Benares/ I would 
at least make you prefer Asia to Europe some years longer, 
in spight of Pitt and the devil.—My situation here com¬ 
pletely answers my chief object, which was that of retirement', 
for, at Calcutta, my mornings are never my own, and I 
cannot study at night without endangering my health. The 
Brahmens are dispersed; for they, too, have a long vacation; 
some are gone to the Riiny Bhawany, others to other votaries 
of Durga ,3 from whom they receive presents at this season: 
but I have found a pleasant old man of the medical cast, who 
teaches me all he knows of the Grammarand I hope to 
read the Hit Upades, or some other stoiy-book, with him.s 
My great object is the Dhermc Sastra, to which I shall arrive 
by degrees. Your time is too precious, and you spend it too 
nobly in your own studies, for me to think of engaging much 
of it, except on cxtraordinaiy' occasions. I am anxious to 
settle the form of taking the Evidence of Hindus, so as to 
make their perjury' inexpiable. I would then have a plate 
(similar to the Muslim form) engraved in Sanscrit, in Betigaly, 
and in Hindy, all in the best nagry- letters. In the meantime, 
pray tell Mohhammed Ghauth, tliat, if he will call on Mr. 
Chambers, he will receive some money, and that I will pay 
him his wages regularly when I come myself. I wish him to 
set about the Inscription from Gaia, which you so wonder¬ 
fully decyphered: it will make a fine plate for our Trans- 

* Kcquested in Letter 397. 

2 Wilkins’s health had not impros-ed, partly because of his dedication to Sanskrit 
studies. In 17S6 he -went to Bath and devoted himself to his translations. 

3 K5II the Terrible, Siva’s wife. Jones was friendly with the Raja of Krishnagar 
and the Rani Bhawani. 

Pandit Ramlochan, a VaidTO of 65 or 66 and a Sanskrit teacher at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nadia, later helped with tlie interlinear Latin translation of the SchintaM. 
Actually, Jones had turned first to the Brahmans, but these preservers of their sacred 
language refused to teach him even after lavish offers. The medical practitioner, 
himself probibited from reading certain texts, laid down stringent conditions before 
he agreed to tutor Jones. See Nehru, The Disco-very of India (New York, 
p. 317. 

s Hitopadlsa of Fishr.usarman. See Letter 440. 
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sS Septen;l>tr 1785 


To Charles Chapman 


actions,^ and should be large enough for such a Quarto as 
Br)'ant’s Mytholog}'. 

Have the kindness to request Gladwin to print another 
copy of the Form of Oaths, and I thank you heartily for your 
offer to chuse the paper. I relied too much on the eyes of 
my Musliman friends: in the first line, (the sixth word) 
Ghauth has made it instead of the Intensive Aug¬ 
ment: in the other words it is right. In the 2d line he writes 
JA instead of Ija with two AIifs\ but the worst 
error of all is in the Confirmator}’^ Arabick Oath 


Jf f o ^ o ^ 




and adLs, in the 2d person, instead of and axI* in 

the first person. All these a touch with his tool can alter. 
Should your accurate eye discover any errors in the Persian 
or Hindy^ pray let him correct them. I dare say Gladwin w'ill 
be so good as to let you see different specimens of paper. I 
(wish if you must go) to inherit your writer of Sanscrit, and, 
if Cds'indTh would either go with me, to Chittigam, or go 
first to Casy and return to me, I would make it worth his 
while, and would do all the good in my power to him and his 

family. My Pendit must be ^ Ju ol dLj 

—God give you health and a happy passage through this vale 
of pleasures and pains. I am 

your ever faithful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 


Original copy: Yale University Librarj' 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, pp. 115-16 
Text: Original copy 


418. To Charles Chapman 

[Krishnagar] 28 Sept. 1785. 

I am proceeding slowly, but surely, in this retired place, 
in the study of Sanscrit; for I can no longer bear to be at the 

* At the 7 April meeting the Secretary had listed the papers read to date. Jones’s 
proposal that ‘in a convenient time such papers shall be published, as shall be here¬ 
after appro\*cd, the consent of the Communications of them being previously 
expressed, intimated, or understood’ vras approved by the t-u-eltT members present. 
At this time he was considering the Royal Society's title, rather than Asiatich Re¬ 
searches. 
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To Thomas Law 


28 SepUnber lySs 


mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu law as they please, 
and make it at reasonable rates, when they cannot find it 
ready made. I annex the form adopted by us for the oaths 
of Mussulmans; you will in your discretion adopt or reject 
it, and if you can collect from Mahcsa pundit, who seemed 
a worthy honest man, how Hindu witnesses ought to be 
examined, and whether the Brahmins can give absolution 
(I think they call it pryarchitt) for perjury, and in what case, 
you will greatly oblige me, and contribute to the advance¬ 
ment of justice. 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 67 


419. To Thomas Law 

Crishn/ nagar, 28 Sept. 1785. 

My dear Sir, 

You will have received by this time the Ode to Sereswaty^ 
and the Enchanted Fruit. Accept my warm congratulations 
on the success of your Petans: my friend Whang at Tong^ 
though an interested fellow, would bring a colony of Chinese 
artists, if the government would, or could, encourage him.^ 
My best remembrance to Mr. Keir, and my hearty good 
wishes attend him. I cheerfully promise to give his plan 
all the support in my power, (though I fear my strength is 
weakness) and I will forcibly as you desire ,matters 
offact, which do so much honour to so valuable a man: but as to 
soliciting monied men, or pressing any men as I was pressed 
to subscribe to the Church^ and to Mrs. Van Dancldeman, 
I am sure that neither you nor Mr. Keir would suffer me 
to do so, even if I could bring my lips to pronounce or my 

• Saraswiti, Brahma’s ■wife and patron of the arts. In thirteen stanzas of thirteen 
lines each, Jones dramatized this Hindu Minerva Musica’s invention of the sciences 
and the KecUace of Musical Modes, in his fourth hymn (in Works, .tiii. 311-20). 

^ Inalettcrof loDcc. 1784, the prosperous merchant'had replied to Jones’s untraced 
one of 28 March. Recalling the ple.isure of having dined with Reynolds and Jones 
in England, he enclosed the Ski): Cking and Ta Hsutk in the original, courteously 
explaining ■^vhy he could not undertake the vast project of a translation. The offer 
to bring artists to Calcutta tvas evidently conveved in another letter. Maephenon 
•would hardly approve this bold venture in international culture, ■which Hastings 
might have subsidized at once from his ovm resources. 

J Sec Letter 3S4. 
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sS SepUffibtr 1785 


To Thovias Law 


pen to write, any similar solicitations. This I advise; that the 
Proposals of Mr. K. be concisely and clearly written, and 
fifty or a hundred copies printed, on a half sheet like the 
annexed, (which, by the way, you will adopt or not in your 
iudgement-seat,^ as you shall think proper) to prevent the 
blunders of copyists: these Proposals I will deliver, with my 
verbal narrative, to all my wealthy friends; and my wishes 
for their success wdll be sincere and ardent. As to my being 
personally engaged in any commercial concern, I am sure 
you see the impropriety of it.^ In about a month I shall be 
in Calcutta, and will, if you and Mr. K. please, print a few 
copies of the Proposals as soon as I receive them. Now, my 
dear Sir, permit me to thank you heartily for the translation 
of Menu, which, though not literal, is infinitely useful. I 
pronounce it the most curious work, that has yet emerged 
from tlie gloom of Sanscrit.^ I am proceeding slowly, but 
surely, in the study of that interesting language; and any 
songs, fables, sentences, or distichs, that you can pick up 
in Sanscrit and Persian will be an acquisition to me: but, 
unless you draw' on me for all your disbursements, as for 
Menu, Bharat Pendit &c., you must see, that you will put 
it out oiyotir power to seiw'e me essentially by putting it out 
of ;?;y power to solicit your assistance in literar)' commissions. 
A. M. desires her kind regards and thanks you for your 
letter. I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Pray, have the goodness to ask the most learned and pious 
Gyawals what is the proper mode of taking evidence from 
Hindu Witnesses, W'hether tliere is any absolution, or expia¬ 
tion, (TT^i fk-ci p Prayaschitt) for bearing false w'itness, and 
whether it be necessary or proper to swear by the Gauge, or 
by any other holy thing or w'ord. I am inclin^ to think, that 

* A jocular use of the term naming the seat on which a judge sits when trying a 
cause or pronouncing judgement. 

^ Keir had unsuccessfully sought to enter the Medical Department in 17S5, 
stressinghis thirtv-five years in India and being recommended by Chapman. His new 
scheme may have involved the financing of his working his iron mines. 

^ MSna’va-DhamaSdsira (c. A.D. 100-300), or Institutes of Manu, was the Brah- 
manic code of which Law had arranged a Persian translation. This specification of 
rules of domestic conduct would be central to any digest of Hindu law. 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


late September 


the Hindus are, in this respect, like Quakers, and only affirm^ 
but that a false affirmation in a court of Justice is an inexpiable 
crime, except when a life is saved by it. 

Original: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


420. To Arthur Pritchard 

Crishn-nagar, Friday Morning [late Sept. 1785]. 
My dear Pritchard, 

Many thanks—I rejoice that you are better. I too find the 
benefit of the air, and lament, as much as you can do, that 
I must return to Jehcnncmabad in a month. The villainy 
of the Brahmen lawy’ers makes it necessary for me to learn 
Sanscrit, which is as difficult as Greek, and my school¬ 
master is now with me or I would write more. I am Mr. 
Redfearne’s gucsH or would (after the Indian fashion) send 
you provisions for the water; but I send some hock, two 
bottles which is ver}’ pure and refreshing. Why do you not 
mention the health of Mrs. P. and little P.—Adieu! believe 
me ever, witli great regard, 

your assured friend, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Mencrialist, p. 251 


421. To Arthur Pritchard 

Crishn-nagar, 30 Sept. 1785 - 

Dear Pritchard, 

Few words, in business, are best. Inquire what salary Mr. 
Mac Veagh had as Keeper of the Records^ and what he had 
to do: the salary you wall see in my book, in my study, which 
I once lent you to copy the rules.- If you should like the place^ 

’ Francis Redfcarn (1759-1834), appointed a senior merchant in 1776, vras Acting 
Collector, Judge, and Magistrate of Nadia. He served there as late as 1793- 
’ Richardson Maeveagh, who had died on 27 Sept., had been Keeper of the 
Records and Muniments in Calcutta and one of the twelve Masters in Chancery since 
at least 1777. The former place paid 2,000 .Arcot rupees annually; the latter, 8,000, 
for a total of £1,21 ^ sterling annually. 
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ty November 1785 


To Arthur Tritchard 


take the inclosed to Mr. Hyde; if not, burn it.^ The Master¬ 
ship in Chancery you are not yet qualified for; but, if Mr. 
Hyde should give it to Peat, I will try to procure the Head 
Clerkship that Martin acts in, for you.^ The Records would, 
T know, be kept by you with care. I am ever 

affectionately yours 
W. Jones. 

On second thoughts, pray send the inclosed, whether you like 
the place or no. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Memorialist, pp. 251-2 


422. To Sir John Macpherson 

Calcutta, October 1785. 

Lady Jones, and myself, received much benefit from the 
dry soil and pure air of Crishnagur; how long my health will 
continue in this town, with constant attendance in court 
every morning, and the irksome business of justice of peace 
in the afternoon, I cannot foresee. If temperance and com¬ 
posure of mind will avail, I shall be well; but I would rather 
be a valetudinarian, all my life, than leave unexplored the 
Sanscrit mine which I have just opened. 

I have brought with me the father of the university of 
Nadya, who, though not a Brahmin, has taught grammar 
and ethics to the most learned Brahmins, and has no priestly 
pride, with which his pupils in general abound.^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 68 (extract) 


423. To Arthur Pritchard 

[Calcutta] Thursday Evening, 17 Nov. 1785. 
Dear Pritchard, 

Never apologize for troubling me. There are few in the 
world, whose interest I have more .at heart than yours. But 

* Untraced. s Charles Fuller Martj-n. 

^ Pandit Ramlochan. 
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To Warren Hastings 


20 January iy86 


talking is easier than writing in this enervating climate; and 
I will see you to morrow afternoon at your own house, or, 
if I should be prevented, we will talk over your business in 
one of Mr. Martin’s rooms. Perhaps you misunderstood 
Nemo Mullic, or, perhaps, he is out of cash.^ In all events 
receive value for your draughts at the discount of the day, 
and I will make up the dijference. I wish you could make it 
easy to take evidence in court: it will be troublesome at 
first; but God knows what accidents may happen. I want 
only opportunity and power to prove myself. 

Your true friend, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Memorialist, p. 252 


424. To Warren Hastings 

Calcutta, In Court, 20 Jan. 1786. 

My dear friend, 

I have so much to write, that I can write little, plenty, 
as Ovid says, tnakes me poor?- The meaning of this paradox 
is, that I cannot bear to write you a short letter, and the 
business of the court is so unremitted, that I have not yet 
time to write a long one. I tlierefore inclose an Ode to the 
Ganges as part of my letter ,3 and will wTite more copiously 
from Chittigong, where I am going to spend the hot season 
with our friend Croftes,-^ The state of my health and my 
wife’s makes that excursion necessary', and we shall all rejoice 
at Jaferabad on receiving intelligence of your encreasing 
honours and prosperity. Lady Jones desires me to add her 

• Nemychurn Mullick (d. c. i S07), an afHucnt Indian, knew considerable law and 
had been advising those concerned with the courts for years. He was called ‘a sensible 
pleasant man’ in Jones’s Notebook, 

= Metamorphoses, iii. 466 (‘inopem me copia fecit’). 

J Uniraced. Another ode of thirteen stanzas of thirteen lines each, composed in 
1784 or 17S5 in a form borrowed from Gray, ‘A Hymn to Ganga’ {JVorls, xiii. 
321-33) describes the goddess’s birth, wanderings, and nuptials with Brahmaputra. 

■* Charles Croftes (d. 17S6), Richard’s brother, the first Accountant-General for 
the Supreme Council. By 1783 he was participating in lucrative silk contracts for the 
East India Company. Hastings’s friend and a member of the Societ)', he was now 
Chief Collector at Chittagong. 
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i '/86 


To Sir John Macpherson 


best regards to you,^ and to join me in respects to Mrs. 
Hastings. Wilkins will inform you how we are, and v/hat 
are our pursuits. I am, my dear friend, 

ever affectionately yours, 
W. Jones. 

Oripnal: British Museum (Hastings Papers, Add. MS. 39871, f. 43) 


425. To Sir John Macpherson 

Phoenix Sloop, 5 Feb. 1786. 

My dear Sir, 

Had I known where Captain Light lived in Calcutta, I 
would not have troubled you with the annexed letter, but 
I must request you to forward it to him. It is an answer to 
an excellent letter from him, which I received near a twelve- 
month ago. I anxiously hope he has completed (what no 
other European could begin) a version of the Siamese code.^ 
My voyage to the eastern coast will, I trust, be very 
pleasant, and I hope we shall make our part good against the 
scoundrel Peguers; though if we descry a fleet of boats, I 
believe it will be wiser to retreat on the wings of the Phoenix p 

’ Few of her letters have been traced. In one to the Duchess of Devonshire of 
9 Dec. 1785 (at Chatsworth), she said: ‘you will have just one dozen and a half [babies] 
to make amends for setting about it so late—I shall never set about it at all.’ This is 
the only known explanation as to why the Joneses never had any children. She said 
further: ‘I hear Lady Stormont is much with Mrs. Hastings, so I conclude our late 
little Great Man is not one of Tou. I beUeve this Country' has been & is most 
wretchedly governed & so must every Country be that has a number of Chiefs all 
pulling different waj's. ... Sir William I suppose will not let this fleet go without 
addressing you himself altho’ his business is all day & every day: in a temperate 
climate it would be reckon’d hard duty[;] think what it is in this! but his health is 
better than it w.as.' Two of her letters to Hastings are in the British Museum, one of 
3 March 1786 on the Jafrabad visit and Croftes's illness, and one of i Feb. 1790 on 
Hastings’s friends in Calcutta (Add. MS. 29169, f. 485; and Add. MS. 29172, f. 26). 

- Jones’s anstver to Francis Light’s letter of i Sept, 17S4 is untraced. Light 
(1740-94), enclosing a rare Balinese religious document for the Society, was stud}'ing 
Thai writing. Written on tree bark, the manuscript was no. 455 in Jones’s Library. 
He had married a king’s daughter and had received the dowry of Penang, which he 
renamed Prince of Wales Island and made over to the East India Company in 1785, 
serving as Resident until his death. See H. P. Clodd, Malaya s First British Pioneer; 
the Life of Francis Light (London, 194S). 

^ Presumably a pirate who preyed on shipping in the Sundarbans and coastal 
areas. 
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To Sir John M.acpherson 


5 Feln-uary ijS 6 


for I am not poet enough to believe, that another will risfe 
from her ashes. 

I lament that our respective engagements have prevented 
our meeting often, since the end of the rains; but six or 
seven hours in the morning, and two or three in the evening, 
spent in unremitted labour for the last three months, fatigued 
me so much that I had no leisure for society, scarcely any 
for natural repose. My last act was to sign our letter to your 
board on the subject of our salaries, and I would have called 
upon you to expostulate amicably on the measure you had 
pursued, if I had not wished to spare you the pain of defend¬ 
ing indefensible steps, and the difficulty of finding reasons 
to support the most unreasonable conduct. Many passages 
in the letter were softened by my brethren, for I, who have 
long been habituated to ancient simplicity, am ever inclined 
both to write and speak as I think and feel;* and I should 
certainly have asked, if we had conversed on this matter, 
whether distressing and pinching the judges, and making 
them contemptible in the eyes of the natives, and of their 
ow'n servants, was, as you expressed yourself last summer, 
assisting them with heart and hand; or whether forming 
resolutions, as the sub-treasurer wrote me %vord three weeks 
ago concerning them, of which they were the last men in the 
settlement to hear, was intended as a return for that perfect 
cordiality, as far as honesty permitted, which I had assured 
you and Mr. Stables, to be one of the golden rules which I 
had early resolved to pursue in my judicial character. 

In a word, the measure is so totally indefensible, that it 
would have given me as much pain as yourself, to have dis¬ 
cussed it. I have marked the progress of this business from 
the morning, when I received Mr. Myers’s note;^ and I am 
well persuaded, that the invasion of our property, was not 
an idea conceived or approved by you, but forced on you by 

* The Judges’ protest is untrnccd. M.icpherson was strenuously economizing, 
using the cash in his treasury to pay the troops, who were close to mutiny. He had 
partially explained his plan to the Supreme Court Judges, saying that he wished to 
help them with heart and hand, and that any bonds to be issued as partial salary 
would carry lucrative interest. However, he paid them in bonds paying only 8% per 
annum, to be redeemed in England. 

- Untraccd. Thomas Myers (1764-1835), appointed a writer in 1781, was Sub- 
Treasurer in the Accountant’s Office, Board of Trade, 1785-93. 
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21 Fehraary iyS 6 


To Thomas Caldecott 


some financier, who was himself deluded by a conceit of 
impartiality, not considering that the cases were by no means 
parallel; under this persuasion, I beg you to believe, that the 
measure has not yet made any change in the sincere esteem, 
with which I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble servant, 
William Jones. 

Printed’. Teignmouth, ii. 74-7 


426. To the second Earl Spencer 

Chatigram, 21 Febr. 1786. 

I could wish, my dear friend, to be constantly writing to 
you, but I attempt too much. My letter-case is full of scraps, 
narrative, descriptive, geographical, political, botanical, his¬ 
torical—but I have not had, nor have I now, time to weave 
them into letters. Yours, which were not of those kinds, but 
infinitely better, sublime, pathetick, flowing warm from the 
heart, gave me delight; but I cannot answer them in the same 
style: my tears would not suffer me; so copiously they gush, 
when I think of your sorrows and your felicity.—I have sent 
home 5,000,^ and will soon send the same sum: I have saved 
about 13000—^Pay yourself out of the remittance, when the 
money is paid in London: and my epistolary’ debts I will pay 
in time with Indian interest. Adieu! my dear lord. Anna is 
VTiting volumes: we are both well. God preserve you! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


427. To Thomas Caldecotti 

Chatigan, 21 Feb. 1786. 

I have been so loaded with business, that I deferred 
writing to you, till it was too late to w’rite much, and when 

* C.ildecott (1744-1833: D.N.B.) had met Jones as a FcUore at New College. 
Called to the Bar from the Middle Temple, he was a prominent member of the 
Oxford circuit and corresponded with Jones. Teignmouth printed three of Jones’s 
letters to Caldecott in i7Stj-S, the manuscripts being untraced. 
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To Tl/iomai] Milks 


22 February iy86 


the term ended, was obliged, for the sake of my wife’s health 
and my own, to spend a few weeks in this Indian Montpelier, 
where the hillocks are covered with pepper vines, and sparkle 
with blossoms of the coifee tree;* but the description of the 
place w'ould fill a volume, and I can only write a short letter 
to say, si vales, bene est; valeo.^ 

Prir:teJ: Teignmouth, ii. 77 


428. To T[homas] Milles 

Chatigram, 22 Febr. 1786. 

Your kind and agreeable letter, my dear Milles, gave me 
great relief at a time, when I had thrice in two months nar¬ 
rowly escaped death. Since my recover}* I have been too busy 
to answer it fully, and must even now request you to accept 
the annexed papers, as part of my letter.^ At my leisure I 
will write more, and meditate a General Epistle to tlic Druids 
of the Tivy; to whom present my affectionate greetings: 
remember me also to Wenman and our college-friends. My 
wife’s health has been so bad, that we mean to spend our 
vacation (after a term and sessions loaded with business) in 
this delightful hilly country, bordering on Aracan, and not 
more than 300 miles from China. T%vo princes of Aracan 
are here; ver*)* fine boys! our neighbour the king of Pegu, 
a base murderer and usurper, but an able active fellow, has 
threatened to invade us, if we do not deliver up the lads: this 
would be highly dishonourable; and we answered his chal¬ 
lenge to this effect, that, if he came^ zee should meet him/' Our 
regiment has marched to the borders of the province, and 
is now encamped on the banks of die river Ndv or Rdju.y 
which bounds it. The Pegu general will not venture, I think, 

* Jafrabad, the beach area above Islamabad Totvn (Chittagong). 

2 Exordium. See Letter 366. 

3 Milles’s letter and the papers enclosed in Jones's long-delayed reply arc un- 
traccd. 

Bodavrpaya (1728-1S19), King of Burma from 1781, anne.xed Arakan by force 
in 17S4. Thousands of Arakanese fled to Chittagong, held by the British since 1760. 
Foiled in eflbrts to move into Siam and India, he still hoped to extend his frontiers. 
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^7 February iy86 


To Sir John Macpherson 


to pass the Rajic,^ he certainly will have no chance against 
our field-pieces.—I hope none of your friends think of 
coming hither: our salaries are unpaid, and we are forced to 
borrow money for our daily rice. God only knows, when I 
shall see you. When I am unable to write, I will send you my 
occasional pieces with Si vales^ bene est; valeo^ on the back 
Adieu, my dear friend, and hold me 

ever yours most faithfully 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 6701c) 


429. To George Hardinge 

[Chittagong] 22 Feb. 1786. 

A word to you, no! tliough you have more of wisdom (et 
verbum sapienti, Szc.y than I have, or wish to have of popu¬ 
larity, yet I would not send you one word, but millions and 
trillions of words, if I were not obliged to reserve them for 
conversation. The immeasurable field, that lies before me 
in the study of Sanscrit and of Hindu jurisprudence (the 
Arabic laws are familiar to me) compels me for the present, 
to suspend my intention of corresponding regularly with 
those I love.— 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 77-8; The Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Terse 
of George Hardinge, ed. John Nichols (London, 1818), iii. 447 
Text: Teignmouth 


430. To Sir John Macpherson 

JafFerabad, 27 Feb. 1786. 

I cannot express, my dear Sir, the pleasure which I have 
just received from tliat part of the Board’s letter to us, in 
which they set us right in our misconception of their pre¬ 
ceding letter. 

* Myun Gachim Fera had advanced almost to the Naf, the inlet below Cox’s 
Bazar that constituted the frontier, after British receipt of his insolent demand on 
12 Jan. that the refugees be delivered to him, or else Chittagong would be laid tvaste 
•with fire and sword. 

® The proverb 'Verbum sapienti sat est.’ 
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To Sir John Macpherson 


2y Februar^j iyS6 


I rejoice that we were mistaken, and have just signed our 
reply it will, I persuade myself, restore the harmony of our 
concert, which, if worldly affiiirs have any analogy to music, 
will rather be improved than spoiled by a short dissonant 
interval. You, who are a musician, will feel the tone of this 
metaphor; as to my harsher notes, quicquid asperius dictum 
est, indictum esto.^ In fact (you could not know it, but) I never 
had been so pinched in my life, for the last three months; 
having bought company’s bonds, (which nothing but extreme 
necessity could have made me sell at 30 per cent, discount), 
I was unable to pay my physician, or my munshis, and was 
forced to borrow (for the first time in my life) for my daily 
rice; what was \vorsc, I was forced to borrow of a black man, 
and it was like touching a snake or the South American eel; 
in short, if our apprehensions had been well grounded, tv'o 
of us had resolved to go home next scason .3 But your letter 
dispersed all clouds and made my mind as clear as the air 
of this fine climate, where I expect to escape the heats, and 
all the ills they produce in a constitution like mine. I confess 
I wish you had accepted our offer, for half my salary is 
enough for me, and I would have received the remainder 
cheerfully on any terms, as I have hitherto done; but as it 
is, we are all satisfied, and your offers were so equal, that 
either would have been satisfactory to me. 

You must know better than I can, though I am so much 
nearer the place on the frontiers where Major Ellerker is 
now encamped.^ I can hardly persuade myself that Mjnin 
Gachim Fera, with all his bravery in w’ords, w'ill venture to 
pass the Naf; the w^holc story is curious, and as I am on the 
spot, I wish to ^vrite it with all the gravity^ of an historian, 
especially as I can pick out some part of the Pegu general’s 
original letter, the characters of which are little more than the 
nagari letters inverted and rounded.s 

• Both Board of Trade letters and the Judges’ reply are untraced. Hyde vras 
keeping Jones informed. 

2 Paraphrase of Terence, Pkomio, v. vi. 951. 

3 Hyde tvas the other. Jones’s intolerant remark tvas possibly moth'ated by his 
dislike of money-changers, -who posed difficulties for the courts. Many Europeans, 
hoteever, referred to all Indians as ‘black men’. 

Edward Ellerker (1739/40-1802), advancing from Gidet in 1764 to Major in 
1781, was to become Lieutenant-Colonel in May and ultimately Major-General. 

s Probably Myun’s demand for the refugees. See Letter 428. 
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s March X7S6 


To Samuel Davis 


I now sit opposite to the seas, which wafted ns gently 
hither in the Phoenix; and our voyage was well timed, for 
had we staid two days longer, we should have been in a 
north-wester. A beautiful vale lies between the hillock on 
which the house is built and tlie beach, on all the other sides 
are hills finely diversified with groves, the walks are scented 
with blossoms of the charnpac and nagasar; and the planta¬ 
tions of pepper and coffee are equally new and pleasing. My 
wife, who desires her best remembrance, amuses herself with 
drawing, and I with botany. If (which I trust will not be the 
case) you should be indisposed, this is the Montpelier which 
will restore you to health. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 79-81 


431. To Samuel Davis 


Jaferabad, 2 March 1786. 

Dear Sir, 

I know not what apology to make for my tardiness in 
requesting your acceptance of the annexed compositions;* 
but at Calcutta I had scarce time to breathe, much less to 
write, for the last three months. This country, where I hope 
to escape the heats, is delightful, and, in parts, mountainous 
and sublime enough to be worthy of your pencil. The proper 
name of the district is Chdtigramy and I cannot help deriving 
it from the Chdtig^ a bird which is said to haunt these woods, 
and is famed in tlie Indian poetry. I am, dear Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 


Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 2 
Text: Original 

^ Untraced, but probably including some or all of the five hjTuns composed to 
dale, together with the beautiful ‘On Parent Knees’, which Jones had translated 
from the Persian and which soon joined An Ode in Imitation of Akarns and 'A Persian 
Song of Hafiz’ as his most famous poems: 

On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d: 

So live, that, sinking in tliy last long sleep. 

Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep. 

It appeared in European Magaodne (Ixxviii. in) and elsewhere. 
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To John Hyde 


30 j^pril I jS6 


432. To John Hyde 

JafFerabad, 30 April 1786. 

I delayed, my dear Sir, to answer your kind letter of the 
loth, until I could give you an accurate account of my 
motions towards Calcutta. We shall not stay here a whole 
week longer, but proceed, as soon as we can make prepara¬ 
tions for our journey, to the burning well, and thence through 
Tipera to Dacca: an old engagement will oblige us to deviate 
a little out of our way to Comarcaly; and if the Jellingy be 
navigable, we shall soon be in Calcutta, if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Sundarbans;* in all events, 
nothing I think can hinder my being in court on the 13th 
of June. Suffer me now to thank you, as I do most heartily, 
for the very useful information which you give me concern¬ 
ing money matters. The ancients said, (not very properly 
of their imaginary gods) ‘carior est divis homo, quam sibi:’^ 
but I may truly say, ‘carior est amicis, quam sibi,’ speaking 
of myself and of your friendly attentions to me. 

Printed: Tcignmoulh, ii, 82-3 


433. To Sir John Maepherson 

[Chittagong] 6 May 1786. 

I delayed from day to day, and from week to week, the 
pleasure of answering your acceptable letter, which I re¬ 
ceived, I am afraid, so long ago as the middle of March.^ 
I w'ished to send you something interesting; but my days 
flowed on in the same equable and uniform tenor, and 
were only to be distinguished by the advances I made in my 


* The -n-ell, from -which escaping- gases bum on the surface, is about twenty-two 
miles from Chatigan. From Dacca, the Joneses planned to follow the Padma to the 
upper Madhumati and Kumarkhali. If the Jalangi had enough water, they would 
follow it south past Krishnagar, on their usual route home. The Jalangi joins the 
Bhagirathi to form the Hooghly. 

- Juvenal, Satires, x. 350 (‘Man is dearer to them than he is to himself’). 

3 Presumably the reply to Letter 430. 
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6 May xy86 


To Sir John Macpherson 


Persian, Indian, and botanical pursuits.^ In short, as it some¬ 
times happens, by intending to write much, I had witten 
nothing; and was preparing to give you some account of my 
motions towards the presidency, when I had the very great 
satisfaction of receiving your packet full of matter, full of 
pleasing accounts, and full of just observations. 

♦ » * 

I read with pleasure, while I was at breakfast, Mr, Forster’s 
lively little tract,^ and having finished my daily task of 
Persian reading with a learned Parsi of Yezd, who accom¬ 
panied me hither ,3 I allot the rest of the morning to you. 

The approbation given at home to your seasonable exer¬ 
tions here, was but natural; it could not have been otlierwise, 
and therefore it gives me great pleasure, but no surprise.'^ 
Be assured that general applause ever has resulted, and ever 
will result from good actions and salutary measures, as cer¬ 
tainly as an echo, in rocky places, follows the voice. You 
will readily believe me, when I assure you, that I have few 
things more at heart than that you may enjoy as much as you 
can desire of that echo, and receive no pain or injury from 
the rocks; for rocks abound, my friend, in the sea of life. 

The Scripture speaks of nations overturning jtidgcs 
in stony places and ambitious judges ought to be overturned, 
but as I do not aspire, I can never fall from an eminence. 

The state of parties in England, still makes me rejoice, 


* He was intensively studying botany, Anna Maria drawing the plants and he 
describing them. He twice read the Shahnamah, revising his old plan for a poetic 
tragedy on Sohrab and Rustum and composing a summary of each act (summary 
and an epode in Tcignmouth, ii. 508-13). He translated into English prose the 
twenty exempla concluding NiramT’s Makhzan al-Asrar, the shortest poem in 
the Khamta, as an exercise in Persian reading. He was scrupulously faithful to the 
original, sacrificing stj’le and word order, as practice in making accurate translations 
of Penian versions of Sanskrit legal works. "Tales and Fables by Nizami’ appeared 
in The Anatkk Miscellany (Calcutta, William Mackay, 17S6), ii. 191-266. 

* George Forster’s Sketches of the Mythology and Customs of the Hindoos (London, 
1785), based on his remarkable overland trip from Calcutta to Russia. 

3 Although Jones still believed that the best way to learn a language was to 
study its written literature, Bahman (d. 17S8/9) was his native informant. The 
Zoroastrian had fled the wrath of Alf Murad (d. 1783), the Persian King, who had 
killed his family. He became a reader on Jones’s law digest and other projects in Nov. 

■* Maepherson’s economy was applauded, especially when he boasted ne.ir the end 
of his administration that he had reduced governmental expenditures by £1,2 $0,000. 

5 Psalms, cxli. 6. 
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To Sir John Macpherson 


6 May iy86 


that I am not in London. My fi-iendships would lead me 

naturally to wish the rise of the-while my conscience, 

and my humble judgment oblige me to prefer * * * system 
as far as I know it. God grant he may adopt the best measures 
for this country, and give them effect by the best means, 
without disarranging your measures, since the wheel of con¬ 
tinual changes cannot but have a bad effect in the minds of 
the governed—but I sat down to write a letter, not atreatise.^ 

By the wMy, I have read a second time here your friend’s 
Treatise on the History of Civil Society, and am extremely 
pleased with it, especially his chapter on the relaxation of 
national spirit.^ 

*■ * * 

Your communications about the Lama will be truly inter- 
esting .3 I have read since 1 left Calcutta 800 pages in quarto 
concerning the Mythology and Histor}', both civil and 
natural, of Tibet. The work was printed with every advantage 
of new types and curious engravings, at Rome, about ten 
years ago, and was compiled from the papers of an Italian 
father, named Orazio, who had lived thirty years in that 
country'and Napal, where he died.*^ On my return, I purpose, 
with the permission of the society, to send a treatise to the 
press, which ought to stand first in our collections, as it will 
be a key to many other papers. I have caused six or seven 
plates to be engraved for it.s 


‘ Teignmouth’s excision of presumably the •vrords Whig and Pilt's, together with 
possible additional omissions in this passage and elsewhere, helps obscure Jones's 
apparent political intimacy with the Acting Governor-General. Jones seems to have 
assumed the role of informal tutor, or at least that of a Cicero to an Atticus. There 
is also a clear implication that Pitt had not replied to Letter 396. 

* Adam Ferguson’s An Essay cn the Histary of Civil Society (Edinburgh, 1767; 
7 eds. by 1814). 

^ Turner’s 'Account of a Journey to Tibet to the Honourable John Macpherson, 
Esq., Governor General’ {AAatick Researches, i), transmitted in Hay’s covering 
letter of iz Feb. to the Society, after approval by Macpherson and the Coundl. 

Francesco Orazio della Penna (1680-1747), Capuchin missionary, whose papers 
on religion, history, and customs constitute pp. 5-552 of Alyhabetum Tibetanurr. 
(Rome, 1762; and ed., S20 pp.). The remainder is a reprint of the first ed. of the 
dictionar)'. 

5 Five plates were included in ‘A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick 
Words in Roman Letters’, the lead essay in Asiatick Researches (vol. i). The Jonesian 
System, as it came to be known, was a transliteration method for Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Arabic characters, intended to end the confusion about Oriental people and 
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6 May iy86 


To Sir ‘John Macpherson 


Always excepting my own imperfect essays, I may venture 
to foretell, that the learned in Europe will not be disap¬ 
pointed by our first volume. But my great object, at which 
I have long been labouring, is to give our country a complete 
digest of Hindu and Mussulman law. I have enabled myself 
by excessive care to read the oldest Sanscrit law books with 
the help of a loose Persian paraphrase; and I have begun a 
translation of Menu into English; the best Arabian law- 
tract, I translated last year.'f What I can possibly perform 
alone, I will by God’s blessing perform; and I would write 
on the subject to the Minister, Chancellor, the Board of 
Controul, and the Directors, if I were not apprehensive that 
they who know the world, but do not fully know me, would 
think that I expected some advantage either of fame or 
patronage, by purposing to be made the Justinian of India; 
whereas I am conscious of desiring no advantage, but the 
pleasure of doing general good. I shall consequently pro¬ 
ceed in the work by my own strength, and will print my 
digest by degrees at my own expense, giving copies of it 
where I know they will be useful. One point 1 have already 
attained; I made the pundit of our court read and correct a 
copy of Halhed’s book in the original Sanscrit, and I then 
obliged him to attest it as good law, so that he never now can 
give corrupt opinions, without certain detection.^ 

May your commercial blossom arrive at maturity, with 
all the vigour of Indian vegetation! 

My soul expands, like your blossom, at the idea of im¬ 
proved commerce ;3 no subject is to me more animating. 

I have a commercial idea for you, not a blossom, but as 
yet a germ only. What if Persia should now flourish! and 
what if the present king, Jaffier Khan, be really as great a 

places caused by inconsistent spelling of their names. Recognizing that Roman 
orthography poorly represented English vovrcls, Jones added diacritical marks to 
existing symbols so as to gain the needed ones, so that ‘each original sound may be 
rendered invariably by one appropriated symbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation’. Thus he devised a miniature, first International Phonetic Alphabet 
primarily to depict writing and specifically excluding Chinese dialects, in the effort 
to approximate the original sounds. As the Society and others adopted the rather 
naive System, it did, indeed, become ‘a key to many other papers’. 

* Al SirSjiyyah, 

- The corrected version was still unsatisfactory. See Letter 4S5. 

3 Maepherson was implementing Hastings’s plan to manufacture salt. 
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To John Hyde 


15 June iy86 


man as represented!* Persia wants many manufactures of 
India, and her king would be a valuable ally.*^* I have 
already thanked you for your kind attentions to Emin, and 
I beg to repeat them. Many in England will be equally 
thankful. He is a fine fellow; and if active service should be 
required, he would seek nothing so much, as to be placed 
in the most perilous edge of the battle.^ 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 84-9 (extracts); James Prior, Life of the Light 
Honourable Edmund Burke (London, 1878), pp. 42-3 (short extract from 
Tcignmouth) 

Text: Tcignmouth 


434. To John Hyde 

Comarcaly, 15 June 1786. 

I find that in this country, travellers are perfect slaves to 
the seasons and elements. It was my resolution when I left 
Dacca, to push on as expeditiously as possible to Calcutta; 
but in our passage of eight days last year through the Tulsi 
creek and the Artai river, our boat was hotter day and night, 
than I ever felt a vapour-bath; till then, as much as I had 
reason to dread an Indian sun, I had not a complete idea of 
it. This affected both Lady Jones and me so much, that it 
would have been madness to ha\'e passed the Sundarbans in 
such weather; and Mr. Redfearn having promised to send 
me word, when tlie Jelinga becomes navigable (which is 
usually about the middle of this month) I expect every day 
to receive that intelligence, after which I shall be in Calcutta 
in eight days. I am principally vexed at this delay, because 
from your having taken the charge when it was Sir R. 
Chambers’ turn, I fear he must be ill, and consequently that 
you must have a great deal of trouble give my affectionate 
remembrance to him. I am, &c. 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 95-6 

’ Ja’far Khan was a vast improvement over All Murad, who had executed Ja’far s 
father and brothers. But he was murdered in 17S9. 

^ Joseph Emin (1716-1809) had gone to Armenia to help Prince Heraclius 
arouse his countrymen .against their Turkish and Persian oppressors. After another 
trip to England, he eventually abandoned his idealistic plans. Now he was in 
Calcutta. Sec Letter 490. 

3 Charges were read to the grand jury in Dec. and June, Jones having taken his 
second turn on 10 June 17S5. His next was on 10 June 17S7. 
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XI August 17S6 


To the Bengal Supreme Council 


435. From the Judges of the Supreme Court to the 
Bengal Supreme Council 

Fort William^ ii August 1786. 

Honorable Sirs, 

We had the honor to receive soon after the day of its date 
your Letter of the 19th of last month, which the business 
of the Court and the indisposition of one of the Judges has 
prevented us from answering sooner.^ 

The question proposed to us is ‘Whether the Commander 
in Chief, as second in Council, or whether the third in Council 
and eventual Successor to the Government, is in the case of 
the Governor’s Absence, through Sickness, to preside at the 
Quarter Sessions.’ We have considered the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment and Charters that relate to this Subject, and as the 
Question, though suggested by a Letter from the President 
& Council of Fort St. George, seems to be so generally stated 
by you as to include this Presidency also, we shall answer 
distinctly with regard to each. 

First then, we are of opinion that at the Quarter Sessions 
for the Town of Calcutta and Factory of Fort William, in 
case of the Governor General’s Absence through Sickness, 
General Sloper, as Commander in Chief of the Company’s 
Forces in India, and consequently second in Council, is to 
preside,^ and not the third in Council though he be the 
eventual Successor to the Government. 

In like manner at the Quarter Sessions for the Town of 
Madraspatnam and Fort St. George, we think if the Governor 
or President of Fort St. George shall be absent, General Sir 
John Bailing, as Commander in Chief at that Presidency, 
and consequently second in Council there is to preside ,3 

* Chambers. The Council’s letter underlined the anxiety of the President and 
Council at Madras for an earlj' ruling on a legal question. 

^ Sir Robert Sloper (d. rSoa) was Comm.ander-in-Chief in India 1785-6, the 
Court of Directors having ordered him recalled on ir April. An unsavoury charac¬ 
ter, he was Macpherson’s close friend, the two being publicly accused of w.astc, 
oppression, and Ixascncss. The Judges’ ruling was academic; for on 16 March 17S6 
Dundas’s amendment of Pitt’s India Act had passed, in spite of the strong opposition 
of the General’s relative, William Charles S. Thus Sloper lost the Council’s second 
scat and ;fio,ooo annually. He became Lieutenant-General in 1796. 

^ The amendment also applied to Madras. On 11 April the Court of Directors 
had ordered the recall of Dalling (d. 1798), former Governor of Jamaica and Acting 
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To Richard Johtisoti 


?ii August iyS6 


unless it shall happen that at such time the Commander in 
Chief of the Company’s Forces in India is present at Madras, 
in which case he supersedes for the time, the civil authority of 
the Commander in Chief of the Settlement, becomes second in 
Council there in his stead, and consequently will preside at 
the Quarter Sessions in case of the Absence of the Governor 
or President. We have the honor to be &c. 

Robt. Chambers 
John Hyde 
W. Jones 

Original copy: Common\vc.ilth Relations Office (Home Misc. Scries, vol. 418, 

pp. 157/159) 


436. To Richard Johnson 

11 Augt. [1786,?]. 

My dear Sir, 

I heartily lament all the obstacles to our meeting, and 
above all your indisposition; which the natural strength of 
your constitution and your habitual temperance will soon, I 
trust, remove. An impression of your Hafiz will, indeed, be 
a valuable acquisition to the publick; and I hope some years 
hence to offer up a copy of it on the tomb of the divine poet 
near the cr}'stal stream of Ruenabad. I am deep in a less 
pleasing stream of Indian and Arabian Law, to which I shall 
devote my leisure as long as I stay in this country. I am, 
dear Sir, 

your ever faithful & affectionate 

4 

W. Jones. 

Original: National Librarj’ of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 


437. To Elizabeth Shipley 

On the Ganges, 7 Sept. 1786. 

You do too much honour, my dear Madam, to my com¬ 
positions; they amuse me in the few hours of leisure that my 

Governor of Fort St. George from Macartney’s departure until Sir Archibald 

Campbell (1739-91: D.N.B.) assumed the post. He was granted an annuity of ,^1,000. 
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Jr September 1786 


To EUxaheth Shipley 


business allows, and if they amuse my friends, I am amply 
rewarded. 

Ma si ’1 Latino e’l Greco 

Parian di me dopo la morte, e un vento; 

Ond’io, perche pavento 

Adunar sempre quel ch’un’ ora sgombre, 

Vorrei ’1 vero abbraciar lassando T’ombrc.^ 

We talk of the year 1790, as the happy limit of our resi¬ 
dence in this unpropitious climate; but this must be a family 
secret, lest applications should be made for my place, and 
I should be shoved out before my resignation. God grant that 
the bad state of my Anna’s health, may not compel her to 
leave India before me; I should remain like a man with a 
dead palsy on one of his sides; but it were better to lose one 
side for a time than both for ever. I do not mean that she 
has been, or is likely to be, in danger from her complaints. I 
have proposed a visit to her friend Lady Campbell,^ and she 
seemed to receive the proposal with pleasure; the sea air, 
and change of scene at a proper season, may do more than 
all the faculty with their prescriptions. As to politics and 
ministers, let me whisper another secret in your ear; 
lo non credo piu al nero ch’aWazzurro,^ 

and, as to coalitions, if the nero be mixed with the axzurroy 
tliey will only make a dirtier color. India is yet secure, and 
improveable beyond imagination; it is not however in such 
a state of security, but that wise politicians may, with strong 
well-timed exertions and well applied address, contrive to 
lose it. The discharge of my duty, and the study of Indian 
laws in their original languages (which is no inconsiderable 
part of my duty) are an excuse for my neglect of writing 
letters; and indeed I find by experience, that I can take up 
my pen for that purpose but once a year, and I have a hun¬ 
dred unanswered letters now lying before me, but my Anna, 
who is my secretary of state, and first or rather sole lady of 
the treasury, has written volumes. Loves and regards to all 

* Petrarch, Rime 264, ‘I’vo pensando, c nel pensier m’assale’, 11 . 6S-72. 

^ Amelia Ramsay (d. 1813), daughter of the painter Allan R. (1713-84: 
had married Campbell in 1779. 

3 The now-idiomatic phrase was uttered by Marguttc, in Pulci’s Morgante 
Maggiore, xviii. 115. 3. 
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To the first Marquis of Corntvallis 


20 September iy86 


who love and regard us;* as to compliments, they are un¬ 
meaning things, and neither become me to send, nor you 
to convey. I am, with great regard, dear Madam, 

Your faithful and affectionate serv^ant, 
William Jones, 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 96-8 


438. To the first Marquis of Cornwallis 

Crishna Nagar, 20 Sept. 1786. 

My Lord, 

I beg leave in this manner to congratulate your Lordship 
on your arrival in India,- as I have long congratulated the 
countT}* on the prospect of it; and I trust you will admit, as 
an apolog}’ for my not paying my respects in person, the 
alarming illness of Lady Jones. She is happily recovered, 
and, at the end of October, I propose to be in Calcutta, 
where I shall hasten to pay you my personal respects, and 
beg you will permit me to wait on you in the evening, as the 
infirm state of my health never suffers me to expose myself 
to the sun. I am, with great respect, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient &: most humble Servant 
W. Jones 

Original: Public Records Office (PRO 30/11/14.7, leaves 11-12) 


439. To Samuel Davis 

Crishna nagar, 21 Sept. 1786. 

Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your very interesting and 
acceptable letter on my return to Calcutta, but have been 
prevented by a variety of business from taking up a pen till 
I had settled myself for the remainder of the vacation in this 
charming retirement. Need I say what pleasure it would give 

* To her parents and Kilty, srho, like Elizabeth, had not married. 

- As the new Governor-General had arrived on 10 Sept-, Jones had wasted h’ttle 
time in greeting him, for continued co-operation ■with the e.xecutive government 
was highly desirable. Of their correspondence in 17S6— 93, five of Jones’s letters hare 
been traced, with two from Cornwallis in 17S8. A note on Letter 43S says ‘Reed. 
Sept. 23. Ansd. Sept. 23’, but the answer is untraced. 
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21 September l';86 


To Samuel Davis 


me to visit Muti Jerna,^ which you have so graphically 
described? But I have been lately such a rambler, I hope 
not an idler, that I must be stationary at Calcutta for a 
twelvemonth at least. I will not however abandon the hope 
of seeing Bhagalpur in its improved state, of admiring the 
bluish hills that terminate the vista and tasting the fruit of 
its vines. In the mean time I must insert a stanza on your 
water-fall in my ode to the Ganges; at least if you draw the 
romantick scene, as I trust you have already drawn it, I will 
translate your picture into my feebler colouring. I shall soon 
send you an Ode to the Sun a rindibinc'^ and, if I should 
not be able to send a letter with it, you will know from whom 
it came. I really find poetry a relief to my mind after its 
severer employment in the discharge of my publick duty. A 
tree entirely charred in the fissure of a rock is certainly a 
curiosity; nor do I remember to have seen an account of such 
a phenomenon; but I should rather impute it to some phos- 
phorick or pyrophorick substance, (such as nitrous acid and 
phlogiston, or perhaps vitriolick acid mixed with a mineral) 
which took fire as soon as the air was admitted by the per¬ 
foration of the rock, and formed a real charcoal of the oil and 
earth of the vegetable. I beg you will give my best remem¬ 
brance to Mr. Adair: I have just written to my worthy friend 
his father. 3 —I am, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful & obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 3 
Text: Original 

* Motijharna, vratcrfall near Maharajpur, Santal Parganas district. 

2 ‘A Hymn to Surya’ incorporated many of the sun god’s epithets: ‘every image, 
that seemed capable of poetical ornament, has been selected from books of the highest 
autliority among the Hindus.’ In the twelve 17-Iine stanzas, Jones even alluded to 
himself: 

Say: ‘From the bosom of yon silver isle. 

Where skies more softly smile. 

He came; and, lisping our celestial tongue. 

Though not from Brahma sprung, 

Draws orient knowledge from its fountains pure. 

Through caves obstructed long, and paths too long obscure.’ 

^ Robert Adair, appointed a senior merchant in 1770 and confirmed as Collector 
of Bhagalpur in March 1787. He was carried on the official 1791-5 lists as ‘at home’. 
He may have been the R. A. who died at Acton in March 1837; he would seem to 
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To Patrick Russell 


28 SeptemberxySS 


440. To Patrick Russell 

Crishna-nagur, 28 Sept 1786. 

Various causes contribute to render me a bad correspon¬ 
dent, particularly the discharge of my public duty, and the 
studies which are connected with that duty, such as the 
Indian and Arabic laws in their several difficult languages, 
one of which has occupied most of my leisure for the last 
twelvemonth, excepting when I travelled to Islamabad,^ for 
the benefit of the sea air and verdant hillocks, during the hot 
season. It is only in such a retirement as the cottage, where 
I am passing a short vacation, that I can write to literary 
friends, or even think much on literary subjects; and it was 
long after I left this solitude last autumn, that I had the 
pleasure of receiving your most agreeable letter. 

I am tolerably strong in Sanscrit, and hope to prove my 
strength soon by translating a law tract of great intrinsic 
merit, and extremely curious, which the Hindus believe to 
be almost as old as the creation. It is ascribed to Menu, the 
Minos of India, and like him, the son of Jove. My present 
study is the original of Bidpa’s fables, called Hitopadesa, 
which is a charming book, and wonderfully useful to a 
learner of the language.’ I congratulate you on the com¬ 
pletion of your two works, but exhort you to publish them .3 
Think how much fame Kcenig lost by delaying his publica¬ 
tions. God knows whether any use honourable to his memor}" 
will be made of his manuscripts.'^ Think of Mr. D’Herbelot, 

have been too old to be Serjeant Adair’s son, the D.N.B. indicating an only son 
named James (1775-1807), not appointed a •svritcr until 1798. 

' Chittagong. 

* Wilkins may have shotvn Jones his Sanskrit MS. Jones’s Hltopadlsa of Vishnu- 
sarman (published posthumously in Jforis, xiii. 1-210) originated as a reading 
exercise in that famed collection of animal fables illustrating the general morals that 
Vishnu-Sarman was teaching his king’s erring sons. 

3 To the Honorable Major General Sir A. Campbell [M^adras, 17S7], the prelimi¬ 
nary version of Account of Indian Serpents Collected on the Coast of Coromandel 
(London, 1796-1809); and ‘An Account of the Tabasheer’, a description of a bam¬ 
boo secretion which Russell sent Banks and which appeared in Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for 1791. 

The Lithuanian doctor had bequeathed his manuscripts to Banks. See Obserya- 
tiones Botanicee Sex Fasciculis Comprehensa; Accedunt J. G. Koenig Descriptiones^ 
Monandrarum et Epidendrorum in India Orientali Factor, ed. Anders Jahan Retzii 
(Leipzig, 1791). 
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28 Sfpiember 1^86 


To Patrick Russell 


whose posthumous work, like most others, had the fate of 
being incorrectly published.Printing is dear at Calcutta; 
but if government would print your works (as they ought) 
I could cheerfully superintend commas and colons. I am 
delighted with your botanical pursuits. They talk of a public 
garden on the banks of the river near Calcutta.^ How I wish 
for our sakes, you could be allured from the Sircars! I long 
to visit them, however ,3 and to view your collections; though 
I must be so honest as to own, that accurate botanical descrip¬ 
tions give me more pleasure than an herbal, I mean where 
the fresh plants can be examined. For this reason I have not 
begun to collect specimens, but describe as well as I can; 
and for brevity in coarse Latin. Lady Jones assists me by her 
accuracy in drawing and colouring. 

The province of Chatigan (vulgarly Chitigong) is a noble 
field for a naturalist. It is so called, I believe, from the chatag, 
which is the most beautiful little bird I ever saw. The hills 
and woods abound with uncommon plants and animals; 
indeed the whole Eastern peninsula would be a new world 
to a philosopher. I wish poor Kmnig had left his papers to 
you; Banks has too much of his own to employ him, and 
Macpherson, who loved the sage, would I dare say have 
persuaded Lord Cornwallis to raise the best monument to 
his memory, a good edition of his works.'^ I have carefully 
examined a plant, which Koenig mentioned to me, and called 
fentafethes protea^ from the singular variety of leaves on the 
same tree. The natives call it Mascamchand\ and one of its 
fragrant fleshy blossoms, infused for a night in a glass of 
water, forms a mucilage of a very cooling quality. The penta- 
pethes Phoenicia, which now beautifies this plain, produces 
a similar mucilage, which might answer the same purposes 
as tliat of the Arabian giun, if not other and more important 

* Barthclcmy d'Hcrbclot, Biblsoth^que orientate, ou eiictionnaire universe! (Paris, 
1697). 

‘ Robert Kyd (1746-93: D.N.B.) had progressed from Ensign to Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Bengd Infantry, 1764-82. In 1786 he founded the Botanical Gardens 
and became the first Superintendent. Four of his letters to Jones in 1791-2 have been 
traced. 

^ The Northern Circars, Including Vizagapatam and other areas of great beauty, 
had been taken from the French in 1758. 

•t These last twelve words introduced Lady Jones’s ed. of Tbe Works of Sir Wiltian 
Jones (London, G. G. and J. Robinson, 1799; ^ vols.). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


29 September jy86 


purposes. But I mention this plant, because Koenig told me, 
that Linnaeus had inverted nature in his description of it, by 
assigning to it fve castrated filaments, to each of which were 
annexed three prolific ones; whereas, said he, (I am sure I 
did not mistake him) the flow^er has fifteen castrated, and 
five prolific; so that in truth it w’ould have been fentandrian. 
Now I have examined all the flowers of this species that I 
could get, and I find the description of Linnaeus to be cor¬ 
rect; but there is no accounting for the variety of a protean 
plant. 

Many thanks for your oiTcr of Mr. D’Hancarville, but 
I have the book, though like you I have not read it:^ I wish 
to be firm in Sanscrit, before I read systems of mythology^ 
We have sent the first papers of our transactions to the 
press, and shall go on as fast as Mr. Gladwin’s compositor 
will let us.“ Farewell, my dear sir; vivere, valere, et philo- 
sophari cum paucis,^ is what I wdsh for you, as much as for 
your, &c. 

Prhted: Tcignmouth, ii. 98-102 


441. To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 29 Septr. 1786. 

My dear lord. 

Had I a clerk here, or one of Bolton’s machines, I would 
not fail to send you a duplicate of my letter to you of this 
date, to which is annexed another copy of the bill, which I 
now inclose.-* You will be so good as to present it for accept¬ 
ance at the India-house as soon as possible. I am so busy, 
that (wishing, and trusting you will receive my letter) I can 
only add, that I am, my dear friend, 

Your ever faitliful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Origina/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

* Pierre-Franfois Hugucs d’Hancan'ille, Recherches st/r Portgine, Pesprit et les 
progrh des arts de la Grece (London, 17S5). 

- The Company Press -was printing vol. i. 

3 Ennius. See Letter 93. 

♦ Untraccd. Pritchard never accompanied Jones to Krishnanar. 
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sg September 1^86 


To tht second Earl Spencer 


442* To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar (or Apollo’s Town) 

29 Sept. 1786. 

I was just pleasing myself with the hope of being soon 
able to pass a morning in writing to my dearest and only 
friend, when I was driven, tliough ver)’- busy, to the imme¬ 
diate necessity of writing three short letters to him at once, 
instead of a long one, which I had meditated. The annexed 
letter from my agent will explain this enigmaand a few 
words will explain this letter. The Bond he mentions is for 
5000;,^, one copy of which Lord Macartney carried over; 
a duplicate I send by the Rodney; and a triplicate I keep. If 
Mr. Johnson lives, it is safe: it was directed either to you 
or to Mr. Sloper. The mistake in the accountant’s office 
gives me an opportunity of discharging my debt to you;^ 
as, though (to vary Tully’s words about Caesar) ovk alcrxpov 
anfmoXirevopivov elvai,^ yet I will not let the 

occasion slip. It will be right to send the annexed Bill to the 
India-house for acceptance as soon as possible; and Mr. 
Sloper’s endorsement as well as yours may be proper. I send 
a duplicate and triplicate by different ships, with a line or 
two to say I have written this. I trust you w'ill receive it; but 
the loss of the two ships, in which unfortunately were two of 
Anna Maria’s journals, has made me very unwilling to write 
long letters, which may be the sport of wdnds and waves.^ 
My long poetical epistle you have, I hope, received from 
Lord Macartney: I have added six lines towards tlie end— 

‘Before thy mystick altars, heav’nly Truth, 

He kneels in manhood, as he knelt in youth: 

Thus let him kneel, till this dull fonn decap. 

And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy blaze. 

’ Letter 441 and tm-o untraced covering notes. John H. Fergusson’s letter, 
enclosed in no. 442, svas a reply to Jones’s untraced one of 24 Sept, about Croftes’ 
illness and bond to Richard Johnson and Jones. The merchant-contractor (d. 1S45) 
supplied the Comp.my tvlth rice, copper for coins, etc. 

- Fergusson explained that the mistake prevented proper endorsement of the bill 
for Jones’s Aug. salar}’. Jones was now endosing the bill, writing the two covering 
notes as duplicates. 3 See Letter 70. 

•* The major loss had been the Seven: on 11 Sept. Of the fifty-five people on board, 
forty-one were lost. See Ger.tlenan's Magazine for March 17S7 (pp. 264-5). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


sg September iy 86 


TJien shall his soul, now lost in clouds below, 

Soar unconfin’d, and unconsuming glow.’' 

This reflexion I made on closing my fortieth year this month: 
you may know it to be closed by adding ttvelvetoyourownage. 
As you arereturnedfrom fair Italy, thesweetstrainsof Petrarca 
must be familiar to you, and some of them rush into my head. 

II tempo passa, c Tore son si pronte 
A fornire il viaggio, 

Ch’ assai spazio non aggio 

Pure a pensar, com’io corro alia morte.=' 

I hear with delight of all your happiness, which I consider 
as my own happiness. May you enjoy it as uninterruptedly 
as, I am certain, you will deserve it! My own felicity, which 
is certainly great, (if happiness consist in the daily acquisition 
of such knowledge as tends to the discharge of moral and 
civil duties) is much diminished by the unintermitted, and 
in this climate, I fear, unalterable ill health of my dearest 
Anna. She has had a kind of bloody flux, from which, by 
God’s blessing, she is recovered, and now wants only bracing 
medicines, and such diet as will strengthen, without heating. 
I have often touched upon the expedience of her return to 
Europe, where she will have 15000^^ immediately, and will 
see me, if God please, when I have doubled that sum: but 
she will not hear of leaving me, and her affectionate resolu¬ 
tion only gives me keener pain, as I now believe firmly that 
she never can enjoy health in Bengal. The accounts I have 
seen of little Althorp delight me: 1 only lament that I shall 
hardly see him at the interesting age, at w’hich I first had the 
happiness to know his beloved father. When he is seven years 
old, how'ever, I will write to him,^ and send him a translation 
from the original Sanscrit of the charming fables, w'hich we 
read together in French, under the title of Contes Indiens.^ 

* The 'long poetical epistle’, apparently eulogizing Spencer, is untraced. The 
sestet aras marginally -n-ritten in Jones’s copy of Etri: (London, 1744) 'tnd tras printed 
as ‘The Concluding Sentence of Berkeley’s Siris, Imitated’ in Alexander Chalmers s 
IForhs of the English Poets (xviii. 46a) and elsewhere. 

~ Rime 37, ‘SI i: debile il filo a cui s’attene’, 11 . 17-20 (‘Time passes and the hours 
have so well tried/ To provide for the trip,/ That I may stop or slip/ Before I think 
how fast my life decays’). 

3 John Charles, without a tutor like Jones, enrolled at Harrow at the age of eight. 

* Antoine Galland’s version of Bidpai, Les Contes et fables ir.dienncs de Bidpas 
et de Lehman (Paris, 1724). 
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29 Sepicff!her 1786 


To the secofid Ear! Spencer 


1 find Sanscrit to be a sister of the Latin, and even the word 
Lnvinia, which is old Hetruscan, signifies in Sanscrit what, 
if lady Spencer had not more valuable qualities to boast of, 
would be flatteringbut I may whisper to you, that it means 
•with a fine complexion .—Let me return a moment to the Bill 
for 590^. It is barely possible, not probable, tliat the Direc¬ 
tors may refuse to accept it, and scold the Governor and 
Council for granting it: if so, my agent Mr. Hamilton of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields,^ or any other lawyer will take proper 
steps to charge the Government here with the expenses of 
the protest, and the re-exchange.^ or rechange.^ as the French 
call it. Should they accept it, and pay it, when due; you 
will take your own out of it with sincere thanks from me, 
and, with \Q>ofi of the remainder, have the goodness to 
buy and send to the Bursar of University College such 
a piece of plate, as (from your knowledge of college- 
parlours) you think twelve fellows will like. If a complete 
set of silver-handled three-pronged forks & knives be not 
too small a present, or, if a dozen silver plates be not too 
dear a one, I should prefer them to a cup, or any thing 
merely ornamental. If any thing remains after this, be so 
kind as to see that my arrears & composition-money be paid 
at the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. I scribble hastily, as 
I wish to send this by the first ship from Calcutta; and am, 
(intending to write more, soon), my dear lord. 

Your ever faithful &: affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

* He had expounded this monumental diesis, which founded comparative lin¬ 
guistics and for which he is chiefly known today, in ‘The Third Anniversary Dis¬ 
course’, delivered to the Society on 2 Feb. 1786 {Ji'orh, iii. 14-46): ‘The Sanscrit 
language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than 
the Grceh, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the 
forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, without bclicnng them to 
have sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists: there is 
a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gct/iici: 
and the Celtich, though blended with a t-ery difficrent idiom, had the same origin 
with the Sanscrit', and the old Persian might be added to the same family.’ 

^ William Hamilton (1728-1S11), admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1750/1, was 
Jones’s solicitor until Jones’s death. 
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To \Arthur L.e^ 


I October xy86 


443. To [Arthur Lee] 

Crisna-nagar in Bengal, i Oct. 1786. 

I had the pleasure yesterday, my dear Sir, of receiving 
your friendly letter at this rural place of retirement about 
seventy miles from Calcutta, where I am spending part of 
my autumn vacation. In the Capital of these fine provinces 
I enjoy those advantages, which you mention, of discharging 
my laborious duty with some benefit, I trust, both to my 
countr}'mcn and to the natives, and of satisfying my early 
passion for Asiatick literature by the very studies, which are 
intimately connected with my duty, I mean those of Indian 
and Arabian Laws. The only diminution of my happiness, 
(which may perhaps be useful in preserving me from pride 
in my present state of independence) is the unremitted ill 
health of my beloved wdfe, to whom this climate has been 
ever unpropitious: as to myself, I have been (after one ill¬ 
ness) in moderate health, which may possibly secure me 
from the disorders incident here to men of robust constitu¬ 
tions and riotous health. Accounts, to which, indeed, I gave 
but little credit, of all your dissensions and animosities in the 
States, which I still hope to see both in name and in substance 
Utiited^^ have given me, though not wholly believed, (for— 
tarde qua: credita ladunt^ credimus)- no small uneasiness: Your 
next letter will, I trust, relieve me from my apprehensions. 
I shall never cease thinking, that rational liberty makes men 
virtuous; and virtue, happy: wishing therefore ardently for 
universal happiness, I wish for universal liberty. But your 
observation on the Hindus is too just: they are incapable of 
civil liberty; few of them have an idea of it; and those, who 
have, do not w'ish it. They must (I deplore the evil, but 
know the necessity of it) they must be ruled by an absolute 

* Between ratification of the Articles of Confederation (17S1) and the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention of 1787, there were serious civil disorder and boundar}’arguments 
in the U.S. Gentleman's Magazine of Aug. 17S5 reported that three counties of the 
North Carolina sutes had declared their independence because of high taxes and no 
benefits (p. 656). The Sept, issue reported the strong suspicion that Congress had 
pledged Rhode Island to the French: ‘Hence the dissensions that universally prevail 
throughout what may be called the Dis-United States’ (p. 740). 

^ Ovid, Hcraidcs, ii. 10 (‘we arc tardy in believing, when belief brings 
hurt’). 
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X October Ij86 


To {Arthur Lce\ 


power; and I feel my pain much alleviated by knowing the 
natives themselves as well as from observation, that they are 
happier under us than they were or could have been under 
the Sultans of Dehli^ or petty Rajas. They are much pleased 
with my learning their Sanscrit^ or Perfect^ language, as they 
call it; and with my citations on the bench of their ancient 
law-books, which they consider as divine. Your situation at 
the head of publick finances is arduous but your country 
has so noble a field, for augmenting her wealth by com¬ 
merce and agriculture, that your difficulties will vanish, I 
trust, sooner than could be expected. I wish for a com¬ 
mercial intercourse betw^een this country and yours; but that 
not being my department, I can take no measures for that 
purpose. Should I meet with your kinsman Mr. Steptoe, or 
hear of him, he may depend on every attention, that I can 
show him .3 Unless a better opportunity present itself, I must 
send this first to England, whence Elmsly the Bookseller 
will transmit it to you; and, through him, (as he frequently 
sends parcels of books to me) I may receive your acceptable 
letters. I do not mention Paradise as a proper person to 
(send) any tiling to me; because I have broken from him for 
ever. ‘Except as Macedonum gente, it is said, nulla datur 
adversus bigratum actio and the prevalence of ingratitude 
in Macedon made, I suppose, such a law necessary. In that 
respect Paradise is not degenerate. When in 1782, at his 
earnest solicitation and simply through pity and affection 
for a helpless creature, I would have accompanied him to 
America, giving up two circuits and exposing myself to the 
hazard of losing my judgeship, he took fright at Nantes, and 
by his mad conduct exposed both himself and me to publick 
derision. We there separated; and, on his return to London, 
he told the basest and most contemptible lies, which he 
had the meanness afterwards to disavow. So true is it, that 
cowardice is the parent of every disgraceful quality. Of him, 

* The Sultanate (c. 1206-1857) included cruel rulers like Iltutmisb, Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji, Muhammad bin Tughluq, and the BahmanI d)masty. 

2 Congress had appointed Lee to the Treasury Board in July 1785. 

3 A free trader, Steptoe (d. 1788) had a ship of his ovm in the country' 
trade. 

* Rearrangement of Seneca, De Benefeiis, iii. r6. t ('no action can be brought 
against ingratitude’). 
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To William Shipley 


5 October 1^86 


therefore, the weakest and most ungrateful man alive, I 
never wish to hear; and even name him now with {reluc-} 
tance.—Should your brother,* {Ralph} Izzard,^ and my 
other American friends, be with you when you receive this, 
present them witli my kindest remembrance; and believe 
me to be with great regard, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful friend & obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Boston Public Library’ 


444. To William Shipley 

Crishna-nagur, 5 Oct. 1786. 

I blush, my dear Sir, in reading a second or third time 
with increasing delight, your excellent letters from Maid¬ 
stone, when I compare the dates of them with that of my 
answer. Various, however, are the causes which oblige me 
to be an indifferent and slow correspondent; first, illness, 
which had confined me three months to my couch, where 
your first letter found me on the great river; next, the dis¬ 
charge of an important duty, which falls peculiarly heav)* on 
the Indian judges, who are forced to act as justices of the 
peace in a populous country’- where the police is deplorably 
bad; then the difficult study of Hindu and Mohammedan 
laws, in two copious languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, which 
studies are inseparably connected with my public duty, and 
may tend to establish by degrees, among ten millions of our 
black subjects, that security of descendable property, a want 
of which, as you justly observe, has prevented the people 
of Asia from improving their agriculture and mechanical 
arts; lastly, I may add (though rather an amusement than a 
duty) my pursuit of general literature, which I have here an 
opportunity of doing from the fountain head, an opportunity, 

* WiUiam Lee (1739-95: D.A.B.), merchant-diplomat ■wrho negotiated the com- 
mercjal treaty with Holland through John de Neufville. Jones had met William in 
Holland. 

2 Izard (1741/2-1S04: D.A.B.), diplomat and art patron, had lived in London in 
1771-6, when Jones presumably met him and then again in Paris in 1779- 
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5 October lySS 


To William Shipley 


which if lost, may never be recovered. When I accept there¬ 
fore with gratitude the honour offered me by your young 
Hercules, the Maidstone Society, of being one of their cor¬ 
responding members, I cannot indulge a hope of being a 
diligent or useful correspondent, unless any discover)’^ should 
be made by our Indian Society, which I may think likely to 
be of use in our common country. Your various papers I 
have distributed among those, who seemed tlie likeliest to 
avail themselves of the rules and hints which they contain.’' 
The rapidity of the Ganges, makes it extremely difficult to 
rescue the unhappy persons who are overset in boats, espe¬ 
cially at the time of the horcy when such accidents most 
usually happen; but I am confident that the methods pre¬ 
scribed in the little work which you sent me, will often be 
salutary even here. Dr. Johnson’s tract I have now lent to a 
medical friend of great ability;"^ and I am particularly inter¬ 
ested in the security of our prisons from infection, to which 
indeed they are less liable in this climate, from our practice 
of sleeping in a draught of air whenever it can be had. With¬ 
out tliis habit, to which I am now enured, we should never 
be free from putrid disorders. 

iff * * 

Should your society be so extended as to admit all Kent, 
you will, I trust, have an excellent member in one of my 
oldest college friends, Doctor Breton, of Broughton, near 
Ashford, who has left no path of science or literature un¬ 
explored. We shall print our transactions with all speed con¬ 
sistent with accuracy; as all our members, including even 
our printer, are men of business, in commerce, revenue, or 
judicature, we cannot proceed v&ry rapidly, either in giving 

* The Bishop’s brother, William (1714.-1S03: D.N.B.) founded the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce in 1754, which pub¬ 
lished the periodical Transaciions-, c. 176S he founded the Kentish Society for Pro¬ 
moting Useful Knowledge, which helped improve sanitation in the Maidstone jail. 
He sent Jones accounts of inventions that might be useful in India. Tcignmouth 
printed three of Jones’s answers. 

- A\cxz.nicT'^o)\mon\Short Account ofaSociciy in Amsterdam .. .for the Recovery 
of Dr'crxned Persons (London, 1773) had been lent to Nicolas Fontana (1736-9S), 
whose Observations on the Diseases to Which Europeans Are Subject in Warm CImates 
(Leghorn, 1781) was based upon his voyage to the East Indies. Fontana was an 
officer at the General Hospital of the Bengal Presidency from 17S3 at least until r 793. 
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To Robert Qrme 


12 October xj86 


tlie public the tracts we have already collected, or in adding 
to our collection. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 103-6 (incomplete) 


445. To Robert Orme 
Crishna-nagar in Bengal, 12 Oct. 1786. 

My dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of seeing your nephew Mr. Smith just 
before I left Calcutta for the long vacation,^ as it is called, 
but for a short one, as it really was; for the business of the 
court, both in the importance and number of causes, has 
been far beyond my expectation. I shall ever be happy in the 
company of your nephew; and, on all occasions he may com¬ 
mand my humble sciences. He has kindly offered to translate 
for you a part of the Life of Behadur Shah'd- and I must 
now give him that trouble, as Mr. H, Vansittart, who had 
promised to have tlie work translated for you, has left us for 
a better world .3 

As to the works of the Greeks I perfectly agree with you, 
and think every line of them to be a gem of exquisite beauty;^ 
but I consider the Romans as bright only with borrowed 
rays, and doubt whether Italy would have produced a poet 
better the Fauns and Sylvens, if Greece had not been con¬ 
quered. The Hindus, and Arabs are perfectly original; and, 
to my taste (which can no more be a rule for others than my 
svieli) their compositions are sublime and beautiful in a high 
degree; but your favorite Virgil would make an indifferent 

* Robert Orme Smith (d. 1791). appointed a senior merchant in i775r delivered 
Orme’s letter of ii March 17S6 to Jones upon his return to Calcutta in Aag. He 
was Register of the DiwanI Adalat at Murshidabad. 

- Bahadur Shah I (d. 1712) succeeded his father Aurangzeb as Mogul Emperor 
in 1707. Orme had requested a translation of Jones’s Persian manuscript of Prince 
Muazim’s historj* (Catalogue, no. 71). 

3 He had died that day. Havnng a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, Persian, and 
Arabic, he was Deputj' Persian Translator to the Government and Comptroller of 
Salt. 

^ In response to Orme’s statement: ‘I am convnnced that the Indian mjthologv 
can never furnish Ideas of such fine taste, as the Genius of the Greeks have improved 
or invented from theirs.’ Of Jones’s hymns, Orme wrote: ‘Nothing equal to them 
wUl be done in future, when you shall lay down the pen.’ 
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25 October X786 


To PFarren Hastings 


appearance in a verbal translation; and the art of his com¬ 
position can only be known to those, who, like you, feel the 
charm of his original versification. But the discussion would 
lead me too far from the Sanscrit and Arabick law, which 
I find it necessary to study; literature being only an amuse¬ 
ment. Should you receive any papers with S.V.B.E.E.V. (in 
the Roman style) on the cover, ^ you will know that they 
come from me, and that I have too much business to write 
more. Give my affectionate remembrance to General Smith 
and believe me, with great regard, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 14005c) 


446. To Warren Hastings 

On the Bhagirat’hl, 23 Oct. 1786. 

My dear Sir, 

This letter will find you covered with laurels and in full 
triumph over tlie rancour of your enviers; for such they 
really are rather than your enemies: Or, to take my simile 
from the sacred Indian tree, you will before you receive this, 
see the branches of your fame, which your modesty inclined 
you to bend towards the ground, taking firm root, and 
springing again with a luxuriance proportioned to your 
humility.2 Since your departure I have invariably adhered 
to the maxims which I had prescribed to myself before you 
left: us; by walking uniformly in my own line, and adorning^ 
as the Ancient said, that Sparta^ which was allotted me .3 I 
have been ever persuaded, that nothing so well becomes a 
rational, immortal, and accountable being as the acquisition 
of knowledge especially that sort of knowledge, which is inti¬ 
mately connected with the discharge of his duty in this proba- 

' 'Si vdes, bene est; ego valeo.’ See Letter 366. 

^ Hastings had many powerful friends who regularly visited him, and he had 
even presented two Arab horses to the King in 1 7S5'. Jones was too optimistic (sec 
Letter 448), for Hastings was not acquitted until 1795. 

^ See Letter 96. 
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To Warren Hastings 


23 October iy 86 


tionary state: it has therefore been my earnest endeavour to 
draw a knowledge of the Hindu and Muslimen jurisprudence 
from its fountain-head; but, since Mr. Wilkins determined 
on returning to Europe, I found myself without a guide in 
Sanscrit literature, and have therefore been under a necessity 
of learning Sanscrit myself. Since it will be my last language, 
I am learning it more gi-ammatically and accurately than the 
indolence of childhood and the impatience of youth allowed 
me to learn any other; and, when, by way of exercise, I have 
finished a translation of the Hitopadesa, I shall translate one 
of the best grammars after which I shall enter upon the 
Shirith Sastra,^ and hope to do my part towards compiling 
a complete Digest of Indian laws. The fruit of my labour 
I have already reaped in some degree by giving judgement 
in a Hindu cause of importance, in which, after a difference 
of opinion between the Pandits, I translated the original 
tracts and decided on that which had the best reason as well 
as the highest authority. The Gitay which owes its appear¬ 
ance to your patronage, has given me infinite delight, and, 
above all, the Episode from the Mahabharat, which pleased 
me so much that I have got the original by heart. For the 
satisfaction of the publick I think tlic translation perfect, and 
I have compared it, verse by verse, with the original; but, 
as a learner, I could have wished that it had been still more 
literal, and that the verses had been numbered, and ever}' 
thing put in the Sanscrit printed in Italicks, like our excellent 
translation of the Bible. I shall be impatient for tlie rest of 
the Mahabharat, and for the Dictionary, which Mr. Wilkins 

* His Hindu pundit ivas .ipparcntly teaching: in the native tradition at his urging, 
so that the dear analysis of Sanskrit on the basis of Panini’s grammar (with its 
explicitly stated scgment.al morphemes) helped Jones to intuit similar morphemes 
in the classical languages and so contributed to the famous 'philologer’s passage’ 
of 1786. Sec Murray Emeneau, ’India and Linguistics’, Jourval of the Arr.erican 
Oriental Society, Ixxv (July-Sept. 1955), Jones was utilizing numerous 

sources. The basic vocabulary w.as the Amarakola, listing 12,608 words with 
etymological comment in blank verse that Jones translated (Library, no. 44 °)- 
chief grammar was Durgad.'isa’s MugAhaboMatjla (f. A.D. 1394), the translation 
mentioned to Hastings. In the margin of the MS. he described it as ‘An excellent 
Grammar, comprehensive, methodical and concise’ (Library, no. 448). Also used 
were the Sarasvatiprakriya, the grammar Siddhantahaumudt, and various other 
works. 

2 A poor transliteration of Smjfti Sastras, the legal compendia attributed to sages 
like Manu, NSrada, and Yajnavalkya, from the first to the seventh century. 
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23 October x^S6 


To Warren Hastings 


had begun.^ Since I find relaxation necessary, I have not 
forsaken poetry; and have vTitten two more Indian Hymns, 
one to Indra, and the other to Surya.^ Mr. Gladwin has just 
sent me the first printed sheet of the Transactions of our 
Society; in which he will proceed vdth as much expedition 
as may be consistent with accuracy. But my literary amuse¬ 
ments must be wholly suspended for several months, as I 
am hastening to Calcutta for the autumn term, which began 
this morning, and expect to have full employment in Court, 
or as a Justice of Peace, eight or ten hours every day. Happily 
the state of my health enables me to go through this fatigue; 
and, by extreme temperance added to a resolution of never 
seeing the sun or suffering him to see me, I have so little fear 
of the climate, that I hope to continue many years unaffected 
by it. Would to God I could give you as good an account of 
your friend Lady Jones, who presents you with her kindest 
remembrance! But this climate has ever been unpropitious 
to her, and she is now recovering slowly from the debility 
occasioned by a dysentery, the most alarming of Indian 
disorders. Unhappily she has not the resolution of Mrs. 
Hastings, (to whom we write in our best respects) and has 
hitherto rejected the idea of submitting, on account of her 
health, to a temporary separation; which I thought expedient 
for her two years ago, and am now more decidedly of that 
opinion. The pang of such a separation, would give me in¬ 
expressible anguish; but, had her late illness deprived me 
of her, I should hardly have survived the loss. You will prob¬ 
ably see her before me, as my return to Europe must, on 
every account, be very distant; and be assured that, in all 
countries at all times, I shall be happy in your happiness and 
rejoice in your honour and prosperity. I am, my dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate friend & servant, 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Add. MS. 29170, if. 23+-$) 

Vrinted: Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, p. 183 (extract) 

Text: Original 

* Wlxat he published was A Grammar of the SansMta Language (London, iSoS) 
and The Radicals of the Sanshrita Language (London, 1815). 

~ Apparently Jones had sent Hastings the other three, in untraced letters (that to 
Ganga was in no. 424). 
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To C. JV. Boughton Rouse 


24 October I’jBb 


447. To C. W. Boughton Rouse^ 

On the River of Hugh, 24 October 1786. 

My dear Sir. 

After tlie flowers of persian Rhetorick, which I sent you 
by a ship of last season, I should not so soon trouble you 
with an English letter,^ if I had not much at heart, an object 
closely connected with die duty of my present station, and 
probably with the prosperity of the British Dominions in 
India—I mean die Administration of Justice among the 
natives according to their respective systems of a Juris¬ 
prudence. On this subject I have not yet written to Mr. Pitt, 
because ever)" moment of his time must be engaged; and 
Mr. Dundas I have not the pleasure of knowing ;3 nor can 
I alone take upon me to write letters which might be thought 
official or publick, and ought to be written by all the Judges. 
I therefore ivrite to you as a Friend, and will adapt my future 
letters to your advice.— 

That the Legislature wisely gave their Indian subjects the 
benefit of their own beloved and revered laws; no arguments 
are necessary to convince you, whom I heard in Parliament 
enforcing the Wisdom and polic)* of that measure; but the 
difficult)’ is to effectuate the intention of the Legislature 
without a complete check on the native Interpreters of the 
several Codes. Never imagine, that I have an unreasonable 
prejudice against the natives, but I must declare what I know 
to be true. I have passed forty years of a happy life in de¬ 
claring the truth without regarding consequences; and the 
real consequence has been tliat I have attained all I desired. 
I must not therefore change my course of plain sailing for 
any object w’hatever; and God knows I have no object on 
this occasion but the publick good. Pure Integrity is hardly 
to be found among the Pandits and Maulavis, few of whom 
give opinions without a culpable bias, if the parties can have 

* He (i 747-1S21) had served in India in rarious Company posts, 1765-78. He 
•was M.P. for Evesham 17S0-90 and Secretary to the Board of Control for India 
1784-91, so that Letter 447 paralleled that to Pitt (no. 396). 

- The untraced Persian letter may be comparable to calligraphic no. 450. 

3 Having become a member of the Board of Control in 1784, Dundas tras notv 
directing it. He was formally named President in 1793. 
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24- October iyS6 


To C, TV. Boughton Rouse 


access to them. I therefore always make them produce 
original texts, and see them in their own Books; for I ha\’e 
greatly improved the stock of Arabick, which I brought from 
Europe; and have applied myself for a twelve month so dili¬ 
gently to Sanscrit that I can correct or verify any Transla¬ 
tion, and can read some texts without assistance: another 
year will place me on firm ground; but as it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that future Judges will take the trouble to learn two 
difficult languages, I wish much to see compiled and printed 
a complete Digest of Hindu and Musliman Laws, on the 
great subjects of Contracts and Inheritances. As soon as the 
term and sittings are over I shall print the Sharijiahl which 
I have translated and probably add the excellent tracts of 
Alkoduri^ after which I propose to translate Menu the Minos 
of the Indians, but more than this I cannot perform in our 
short vacations from business, without assistance; and the 
question is, whether that assistance will be granted me from 
home; since I could neither ask, nor accept it here. To 
compile a Digest like that of Tribonian consisting solely of 
original texts arranged in a scientific method ,3 I must have 
two Pandits two Maulavis, and two Writers, one for San¬ 
scrit and one for Arabick; their Wages could not be less, as 
the most learned must be employed, than a thousand sicca 
Rupees a month 200 for each native lavyer, and 100 for 
each Writer.—Could I afford to pay them, I would begin 
with giving tliem a plan divided into Books, Chapters, and 
Sections; and would order tliem to collect tlie most approved 
texts under each head, with the names of the Authors, and 
their Works, and with the chapters and verses of diem. 
When this compilation was fairly, and accurately transcribed, 
I would write the Translation on the opposite pages, and 
after all inspect the formation of a perfect index. The 
materials would be diese; Six or Seven Law Books believed 
to be divine with a Commentar)’- on each of nearly equal 
authority; these are analogous to our Littleton, and Coke, 

' Said ShariPs commentary on Al-SajStKandf, which Jones had translated along 
with the original work and later published compositcly as At SiraJrjjab. 

2 Jones owned two Arabic MSS. (Catalogue, no. 137) of Abul Hasan Ahmad 
Al-kuduri’s Institutes of Mcbamnectan Lavs, on contracts. 

3 He headed the commissions which compiled and revised the Codex from great 
juridical tvritings. He also prepared the Institutes. 
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To C. TV. Boiighton Rouse 


24 October lySC 


next Jimus Bahur the best book on Inheritancesand above 
all a Digest of Hindu Law in twenty seven Volumes, (which 
I shall soon have in my possession) compiled about four 
Centuries ago by Raghtinandann the Comyns of India.^ For 
the Muhhammedan Law, besides the Hcdayah\J] the Can- 
ztdddakayikT^ and other excellent Works, I have a noble Copy 
in five folio Volumes of the 'Decisions collected by order of 
'Adletngir, which are of high authority in all Musliman Coun¬ 
tries, and are called in Arabia The Indian Decisions.^ Three 
years, the time employed by Tribonian would be sufficient 
for extracting the quintessence of all these Works; so that 
the whole expence would be thirty six thousand Rupees 
besides the Charges of printing Copies for the several 
Addicts. Such manuscripts, as I have not already, I would 
purchase myself and deposit among the Records of the 
Supreme Court. Now if you think that the Company will be 
at this expense in the present contracted state of their 
Finances, wdth the load of a hcavy^ debt, I will write to the 
Minister, the President of the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors; and perhaps the Judges will join in a 
Letter to the Chancellor. In old times it \vould not have 
been thought absurd, if I were to follow Sir Francis Bacon’s 
example in presenting an Address to the King on so mo¬ 
mentous a subject,^ but I doubt whether such a measure 

I Jtmuta^jJhana (14th cent.), a famous Indian code of law, especially the 
‘DayabhSga’ (a chapter on succession). The latter, a part of the Dhanr.aratna, is 
still the major source on inheritance in Bengal, which Colebrooke translated. 

* Raghu-Nandana Bhatnlchaiya (i6th cent.). An English translation of his 
Dayatatt’-j:a was published in Madras in 1911. He v;-rote twenty-eight smritis, all 
being authoritative in Bengal. Sir John ComjTis (d. 1740: D.N.B.), Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, is perhaps best known for A Digest of the Lavss of England 
(London, 1762-7; 5 vols.). 

3 The Hedaya is a commentarj' on Al-kuduri's Institutes, by All ibn Abu Bakr, 
Al-Marghln^nT. W^cn the Governor-General and Council ordered a translation, 
Moslem professors made a Persian version, which Lt. Hamilton converted into 
English (London, 1791; 4 vols.). Abu ' 1 -Barakat al-NasafI (d. 1310) wrote Kanz 
al-daqa'iq, which Jones listed in his Notebook as one of the four best books on 
Islamic law. See Brockelmann (ii. 1961; Supplement, ii. 263-8) fora full bibliography. 
The work is an abstract or synopsis of c. a.D. 1284 of his own digest of HanafT law. 

Aurangxeb Alamgir (1618-1707) deposed Shah Jahan and ruled from 1657, 
ordering a compilation of the opinions and precepts of Islamic law. Jones’s other 
copy of Faia-jL'f 'Alamgirt (Catalogue, no. 139) was in 4 vols. The collection was 
later published in 6 vols. (Calcutta, 1828-35). 

s About 1584 he wrote a Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth, with advanced 
opinions on Catholicism. 
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24 October 1786 


To C. W, Eoughton Rouse 


would be agreeable to what (as our own bold language ex¬ 
presses, nothing of which our ancient manners conveyed 
no idea) we call etiquette. After all if the slightest suspicion 
should arise of my offering tliis digest with a view to the 
patronage of six natives, or with an idle hope of fame, as the 
Justinian of India, I iiitreat you to consider this letter as 
unwritten, and to think no more of it. I cannot close it 
without assuring you, that the Judges gave no opinion con¬ 
cerning the legality of General Sloper’s Appointment, that 
they never obtrude their opinions, nor have interfered since 
I have been here in a single measure of the executive 
Government; that we were never consulted on that Com¬ 
mission or any other; nor did I ever hear that its legality had 
been questioned ’till I saw an Account in a newspaper of 
Mr. Dundas’s Motion, and of the hasty fire which my friend 
Burke was pleased to scatter against us, as giving advice 
(which we never gave) cmd, perplexing Government with Cavils 
which in ti*uth we never made, I at least disclaim it wholly, 
and am not pleased that such folly should be imputed to me* 
—Our Asiatick Society are printing their transactions, of 
which I do not wish you to raise your expectations too high, 
though your moderate expectations will not be disappointed. 
I would send you a Copy if I knew, that you had it not, of 
an excellent impartial modern History of India from Muh- 
hammed Shah to the late Revolution at Benares, containing 
very just Remarks on the Administration of Government and 
Justice by our Nation, but sine ird aut odio\ the Author is a 
venerable old man named Ghulam Husain^ a little Jagirdar 
in South Bahar, who deserves to be rewarded by the English; 
and as he has sons, whom he must leave in want, he would 
be the happiest of mortals, if his Jagir at Husainabad were 

* On z May, Dundas had told the Commons that the Bengal Judges had ruled 
that two clauses In the 13th and 21st of George III cast doubt on Slopcr’s actions as 
Commander-in-Chief because his commission had not had the King’s sign manual 
to it. Dundas urged an immediate cxplanatorj' act that would reach Bengal as soon 
as Cornwallis did, Burke protested about the Judges’ supposedly having given an 
opinion on the Constitution and the appointment of a Governor-Gener^. He con¬ 
sidered it highly improper for them to be consulted on political questions, since they 
bad nothing to do with politics (echoing Jones's own words to him) and should not 
interfere. Dundas’s bill amending and explaining the act that appointed Cornwallis 
was given roj'al assent on 3 May. See The Parliamentary Register o£ the 3rd Session 
of the 16th Parliament, xx. 150-1, 



To the second Karl Sfencer 


26 October iy86 


made an Alterngha.^ If you have his work I am sure you will 
think him wordiy of this favor.—I am, with great regard 
Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones.— 

Original copies: Melville Castle, Lassivade, Midlothian (on loan to the Scottish 
Record Office); Cambridge University Library- (Add. 6958/224) 

Text: Melville Castle copy 


448. To the second Earl Spencer 

On tlie Ganges, 26 Oct. 1786. 

My dear lord, 

By three different ships I have sent you a bill on the India 
Company for about 6oo£,y and by one a pretty long letter;^ 
which I hope you will receive. I will write more this season, 
if I can; but I am not sure that the business of the Court, 
which now engages me, will allow me time for any thing 
else. I sent you my agent’s letter on the responsibility of Mr, 
Johnson, one of the obligors in my bond for ^ooo£. The other 
obligor Mr. Croftes, (on whose credit principally I lent the 
money, as I understood that he had inherited the good estate 
of his brother, the late member for Cambridge) is dead in 
very bad circumstances. He told me before his death, that 
his Brother had left him only an estate of 1200 a year in 
Norfolk, on which was a mortgage of 2o,ooo£, perhaps the 
full value of the land.3 Nevertheless I think it will be right 
to let my solicitor Mr. Hamilton of Lincoln’s Inn Fields give 
notice to Mr. Croftes’s heir, (his niece, I believe) or the 
guardian, if the heir be a minor, that there is such a claim 

’ GhulTim Husain Khan (b. 1727/S-psrt 1814?) composed Siyar-ul-niutakherir. 
(Catalogue, Persian MS., no. 76), vrhich appeared as A Translation of the Seir Mttiag- 
harir. (Calcutta, 1799), vrith a 4-V0I. ed. in Calcutta in 1902-3. Lavr had recom¬ 
mended him to Jones. Possessing a jagirdar, he vras thus able to make his otvn 
arrangements for collecting revenue within his jurisdiction during his lifetime. If 
this were made an altamgha-cnam, he would have the equivalent of a royal grant of 
rent-free land that had been traditionally renewed by successive Mogul rulers to 
descendants of the original grantee. One copy of his history, believed to be auto¬ 
graph and dated 1815, is in the Khudabaksh Library at Patna. For the Latin Tacitus 
allusion, see Letter 334. 

^ See Letter 442. 


3 Richard. 


X2 November ij 86 


To the second Earl Spencer 


on the assets of descent; so that, if the estate be sold, I may 
have something, possibly, after the mortgagees are paid. But 
this I say, only through abundant caution; for I enclose a 
letter from a very intelligent man at the head of our bar,* 
from which you will collect that Mr. Richard Johnson is a 
very responsible man. He lives like one, and certainly was 
very rich, having filled, and still filling, tlie first posts in the 
ser^dce; as he is one of the ablest of the Company’s servants. 
Should he die, indeed, within the next year and a half, Mr. 
Davies, Sir John Day, and myself! will possibly lose our 
money; but I will never put upon any one card so large a 
sum, that the loss of it would give me one sleepless night. 
‘God gives, and God takes away; blessed be his namel’^ this 
I should say and go to sleep. I keep this open; and I may be 
able to write more before the ship sails. Anna Maria is better, 
but excessively feeble. Farewell I 

12 Nov. 1786. Calcutta. 

Till this moment, my dear lord, from the 26 of last month, 
I have not been able to take up a pen except to write the 
examination of witnesses or notes of argrmients. One day 
with another I am at least five hours on die bench, and two 
hours attending to business in chambers; after which, if I 
were not to use exercise and attend to my health I should 
ver)’’ soon leave this world. The Swallow’s packet will close 
to-morrow ,3 and I scribble this postscript chiefly to say that 
Anna Maria is attended by three Physicians, the most learned 
and most experienced in the Country; who do not think her 
in any danger. As her friend lady Spencer will be glad to see 

^ Thomas Henry Davies (d. 1792), Advocate-General. His letter of 26 Sept, 
(answering one English and three Persian letters, in which Jones described Anna 
Maria’s recovery and apparently Hastings’s situation) is their only traced correspon¬ 
dence. Reassuring Jones about the bond for which Croftes and Johnson vrere joint 
obligors, Davies said; *I have had many letters from various correspondents by the 
late ships, all concurring in the opinion that Mr. Hastings would rise with double 
honor from this attack of Mr. Burke, &, as among others, one from Sr. Elijah of the 
loth April, in which he says that this prosecution will terminate in Mr. Hastings’s 
recci\nng a large sum of money from the India house, & a Peerage from the Crown 
— A. later letter from Mrs. Hastings which I have seen implies as much, & Mr. H. 
himself wrote to Larkin[s] on the 4th of May, apparently in the highest spirits and 
confidence of the event.’ 

2 Job, I. 21. 3 It reached England in April. 
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To Sir John M.acpherson 


November iy86 


her hand, I enclose a note, which she sent to me on the bench 
the day before yesterday;^ to which I add, that on the follow¬ 
ing day, she was easy & uncomfortable without an opiate.— 
The doctors are come; and, wdien I have heard their report, I 
will return to finish this. 

11 o’clock. Dr. Balfour found, that the medicine he gave 
last night had not operated; he gave her, therefore, a glass 
of artificial Spa-water, which is very pleasant, and has had 
its due effect. He is gone to another patient, and will come 
again, with Dr. Flemming- & Dr. Fontana. The principle, 
on which they proceed, is to keep her body constantly open. 
She is naturally of a contrary habit, and this creates a diffi¬ 
culty; but, while they keep up a continual discharge of what¬ 
ever is collected in the bowels, they are sure of keeping off 
a fever, which alone I dread. I rely on God; and pray to him 
incessantly—Balfour and Flemming are satisfied with their 
medicine, and have Just examined some fine little fish, which 
they advise her to eat for her dinner. She is in tolerable 
spirits. Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

On'gjna/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


449. To Sir John Maepherson 

Calcutta, Nov. 1786. 

The society heard with pleasure, the curious account of 
the Lama’s inauguration ;3 and the first sheet of their trans¬ 
actions is printed. 

^ 4 ^- 

* It says: ‘I am up & feel easy & comfortab!e[;] much is the efiect of the Laudeniim 
I know; but let us enjoy the blessing while it lits. bow is yr. Cold.’ 

^ John Fleming (1747-1829: D.NB.), surgeon, zoologist, and botanist. Promoted 
to Surgeon in 1771, he was Director of the Hospitals and President of the Bengal 
Medical Service by 1793. Jones had been able to secure the sendees of three com¬ 
petent doctor-scholars in Fleming, Fontana, and Balfour for his wife. Europeans 
often died of the most minor ailments in India. 

2 When Hay’s letter of 22 Feb. was read to the Society on 2 Nor., the Secretary 
was instructed to acknowledge it and the enclosed account of Turner’s Tibetan 
trip. See Letter 433. 
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X 2 Novmitr iy 86 


To Adam Czarioryski 


Be assured, that I will ever remember tlie contents of your 
own letter, and accept my thanks for the pleasure which I 
have received from that of Mr. Adam Ferguson to you.* 
One sentence of it is so wise, and so well expressed, that I 
read it till I had it by heart. ‘Justice to the stranger,’ &c. 

I am correcting proofs of our Transactions, which will, 
I hope, satisfy Mr. Ferguson as to the theology of the 
Hindus. By rising before the sun, I allot an hour every day 
to Sanscrit, and am charmed with knowing so beautiful a 
sister of Latin and Greek. 

* * 

Magnum vectigal est parsimonia, is an aphorism which I 
learned early from Cicero. The public, if they are grateful, 
must wish that you had attended as vigilantly to your own 
vectigal, as you have wisely and successfully to theirs.^ 
Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 106-7 (extracts) 


450. To Adam Czartoryski 

Calcutta, 12 Nov. 1786. 

HE is most Glorious 

I don’t know how to compose a letter to depict my anguish; 

With blood-red tears I paint two lines on a pale face.-* 

O high-ranking and benevolent lord, leader of the grandees 
of the age, and refuge of tlie hopes and desires of the needy— 
may your fortune be everlasting! 

The flaming fires of our desire for the good fortune of 
your presence, and the blazing sparks of separation from 

* Both untraced. 

^ ‘Paradoxa Stoicorum’, vi. 49 (‘how large an income is thrift’). Once the 
question of paying the Judges’ salaries had been resolved, Jones had espoused the 
policy of economy of the Acting Governor-General, -who had unhappily resumed 
his place in the Supreme Council as of Cornwallis’s taking over on 11 Sept., not 
returning to England until summer 1787. 

3 Invocation to Allah. 

The tone of this letter in sabi-i-Hindi style, probably composed by Jones’s 
fnunsbs (like Arabic letter 2S5), is set by the address on the envelope: ‘Let it be 
submitted to the luminous glance of the e.xccUent and bountiful Lord, the chief of 
the grandees of our time and the refuge of the desires and hopes of the pebtioners— 
the Emir Czartorj'skI, the Coramander-of-the-Army of Podolia, whose felicity and 
kindness may be everlasting!’ Sec Plate 6 for the calligraphic form. 
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To Adam Czartoryski 


12 November iy86 


your abundance have not so much inflamed and set on fire 
the entirety of the suppliant heart, the abode, that it can be 
extinguished save by the purifying drops from the cloud of 
the manifestation of your perfect grace. The numberless 
troops of remoteness and the gloomy-faced army of distance 
have not so dominated the inner territory of devotion, the 
habitations, so that tlie face of security cannot be seen at the 
hands of these mischief-mongers, except through the help 
and support of the closeness of your noble servitors. 

The endless tears from our eye 
Melted us. Still, we did not know 
The purpose of the eye. 

This eye melted that. 

And that (the soul) melted this; 

The eye became the soul’s catastrophe; 

The soul, the catastrophe of the eye. 

At this painful moment of separation, when the heart’s 
blood flows through the eyes, and abrasion shreds the liver, 
if this humble person had the wdngs of a flying bird, it would, 
with a flashing light, enlighten and illumine the eye of yearn¬ 
ing wdth a glance of abundant joy. But what can be done 
when the hand of contrivance is bound and the attachment 
of affairs disables the legs from moving.^ 

I wish to borrow a wing from the peri 
To fly to yonder roof. 

In short, since the manipulators of the world of fate have 
made the happening of every' event contingent on a specific 
time^ to suit the necessity of the whole, this humble person, 
in spite of all this restlessness and fatigue, has not lost hope 
of divine grace, and gives to the heart filled with secrets the 
consolation of a meeting, contained in the noble verse: ‘Do 
not despair of the mercy of God.’^ 

I am pleased that because of y'our union 
My heart shall rest in a hundred comforts; 

The dust of pain created by awaiting 
Your letter and message will settle. 

' A pre-Moslem saying, used by Arabic and Persian writers. The latter often 
quote it in the Arabic, falsely presuming it to come from the Koran. 

- Sura xxxix (The Troops), Verse 54. 
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14 November iy 86 


To the second Earl Spencer 


I am hopeful that until such time as this desire is fiilfilled, 
this humble person will be the beneficiary of the treasures 
of joy and honour through receipt of news about the auspi¬ 
cious health and disposition of that generous self, and the 
recipient of generous communications. May your passing 
days fulfill the desires of destiny. 

O zephyr, cease not to pass through that humble abode, 

And to carry tidings therefrom to this humble servant.^ 

Original: Muzeum Narodowe, Krakdvv, Poland 


451. To the second Earl Spencer 

In Court, 14 Nov. 1786. 

My dear lord. 

Finding that the packet will not be closed till this evening, 
I add a short postscript to my letter of the 12th merely to 
say that Anna Maria is free from pain, from fever, and from 
anxiety, that she eats her dinner with a good appetite, & 
that her three Physicians think her likely to be, in a few days, 
free from every complaint. May I add a request, that you 
will send Elmsly an order for Dr. Watson'% Chymical Works,^ 
Macquer's Elements and Dictionary^ and Fourcroy'^ Chymis- 
try in French He will send them to me next season. Adieu, 

* Jones sent other calligraphic letters about this time. One went to Reviezky, 
whose letter of 30 June 1789 indicates that his answer never reached Jones, who, 
meanwhile, had sent a covering letter and Laill MajnSn (see l.etter 464—24 Aug.), 
to which Reviezky responded that he had never before seen such elegant Persian 
printing. 

Cz.ortoryski’s apparent answer was dated 20 Sept. 178S: 'The letter, the idea of 
the man who wrote it, the place from whence it came, the language of Hafez, all 
that put together, set my imagination at once in a blaze, and wafted me over in a 
wish from the Pole to the Indies.’ He generalized against wars (‘The acquisition of 
a language will ahvays appear to me much more valuable than that of a desert’) and 
w.armly praised Jones, wishing that he might be near so as to enjoy Jones’s leisure 
hours. Dr. Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, of Krak6w, is preparing a study of the 
relationship between the two men. 

~ Chemical Essays (Cambridge, 1781-7; 5 vols.). 

3 Pierre-Joseph hlacquer, Elements of the Theory and Practice of Chymistry 
(London, 1764; 2nd cd., 2 vols,); and Dictionnaire de chymk (Paris, 1778; and cd., 
4 vols.). 

< Antoinc-Fran^ois de Fourcroy, Pitmens d'histoire naturelle et de chimie 
(Paris [1786]; 4 vols.). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


X 5 Ncvcnbir iy86 


I can write no more, as a long cause is opening. Anna Maria 
will write soon: she wrote to Mr. Sloper on the 4th. I am, 
my dear lord, 

Your faithful and affectionate 
W. Jones 


15 Nov. 

The packet, it is now said, will positively be closed to¬ 
night. I therefore add, in great haste but with great pleasure, 
that A. M. continues in charming spirits, and finds the 
chalybeate water agree with her wonderfully well. The 
physicians have just left her eating her chicken broth & 
vermicelli with an excellent appetite. Nothing prevents her 
writing more by the Swallow but the inconvenience of 
stooping to write such long letters, as she would certainly 
send if she once began. Notwithstanding her recover}^ her 
doctors think it w’ould be prudent to seek a colder climate; 
which (as my return must be very distant, for, till you have 
thirty thousand pounds of mine in your hands, I shall not 
see England) she will not hear of, and has absolutely for¬ 
bidden their speaking again on the subject. I rely wholly on 
God; for, as we know' with certainty that ‘not a sparrow' falls 
without his will,’* it may be said with certainty, by me, that 
she is of more value in His sight, than ‘all the sparrows in 
the w'orld.’ To me she is of more value than the world itself. 
—^The doctors desire me to add to my list of books Bergmans, 
Chymical Works in English:- I would not trouble you with 
such a commission, if I had not already ^vritten to Elmsly, 
and forgotten Chymistr}*.—I will write by the ne.xt ship, and 
trust that Anna w'ill then send a packet. Again farewell I 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

' Matthe—, x. 29. 

- Sir Torbem Bergman, Fkynccl ar.d Ckerticcl Estays, TraralaUd frzrr. th 
Original Lath (London, 17S4). 
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9 January lySy 


To \Anthony PoIicr\ 


452. To the second Earl Spencer 

[Calcutta] 16 Nov. 1786. 

My dear lord, 

You will see by the note on which I write, that the Swallow 
will not fly till to-night.* I therefore, add, that A. M. Chi 
amo assai piii che il mondo tutto insieme ne un’ora viva 
senza lei mi grava^ is wholly free from her disorder and is 
gaining strength apace. Adieu! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


453. To [Anthony Polier]^ 

Court House, 9 Jan. 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

You will wonder that my last letter should so soon be fol¬ 
lowed by another in this busy season, which hardly leaves 
me breathing-time; but I am informed, that a Sanscrit book 
may be had at Luenow, which I am desirous of procuring: 
I have experienced so much of your kindness, that I make 
no apology for this additional trouble. The book is entitled 
Raja Tarangini^ and is said to be Historical; 
the title signifying. The River of Rajas. My Pandit says he 
has heard it highly applauded."* If a correct copy can be pro¬ 
cured at Luenow, whatever be the price, I shall be much 
obliged to you, if you will purchase it for me, and I will 
pay the price to Mr. Jackson ;5 I will keep the 4 Vedas^ till 
your farther orders, but fear I shall be able to read only the 

^ Jones vras using the reverse side of a note from a Mrs. Bruce of i j Nov. inform¬ 
ing him of the sailing and enclosing a gift for Lady Jones. She may have been the 
wife of Major Robert Bruce (i753/4-96)» the brother of John B. 

* ‘Whom I love easily more than all the world, and one living hour without her 
grieves me.’ Jones’s hasty Italian has been slightly amended. 

■t Colonel Polier (1741-95) was a Swiss engineer in the British Army, a learned 
man and avid collector of Indian curiosities, and Jones's correspondent. Only this 
letter has been traced. 

* Kalhana wrote this poetic chronicle of the Kashmiri rajas c. 1150, tracing 
events up to Sangrama Deva’s reign in 1006. 

^ Probably William Jackson. 
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To John Henry Cox 


24 February I’jS'j 


At'harvan^ Excuse the haste, with which I am obliged to 
write, and believe me to be, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: The Hyde Collection, Somerville, New Jersey 


454. To John Henry Cox^ 

Gardens near Calcutta, 24 Febr. 1787. 

Dear Sir, 

Your kind letter of the 20th of Dec. 1786 gave me great 
pleasure; and I have desired Mr. Coleraine, of the Britannia, 
which will soon sail from our port, to deliver my answer to 
it .3 The Chinese edicts arc extremely curious; and when I 
have read them a second time I will return the originals to 
Mr. Smith, to whom you lent tliem.^ Your obliging exertions 
to procure for me a version of part of the Shce-king are very 
flattering to me. The Chinese, I believe, do not make a 
mystery, like our Brahmans, of their ancient literature; and, 

• After extensive difficulty that ultimately involved securing the Raja’s permission, 
Polier had secured a complete copy of the Vedas in eleven volumes. The arrangement, 
traditionally said to have been done by Vy.lsa, included the Rig-Feda, Sama-Veda 
(mostly stanzas from the Rlg-Fcda), Tajur-Feda, and Atharva-Feda. Jones had been 
delighted to borrow the rare copy, since he had translated Govardhana Kaul’s short 
Sanskrit paper on the Vedas and was preparing a commentary that tripled the length 
of the original and that reflected a remarkable appreciation of the variety and rich¬ 
ness of Sanskrit literature. He read the translation and commentary to the Society 
on 4 May 1787 as ’On the Literature of the Hindus, from the Sanscrit' {JForh, iv. 
93-113), commenting on the Vedic: ’On a cursory inspection of those books it 
appears, that even a learner of Sanscrit may read a considerable part of the At'harva- 
nj?da without a dictionary; but that the style of the other three is so obsolete, as to 
seem almost a different dialect.’ 

- He first went to Canton for his father, James Cox, probably for the famous 
lottery. In 1783 he was the only private English merchant there, being required to 
leave in 1787. Wanting to explore Northwest America and open a lucrative fur trade, 
he made a trip to Canton in 17S9, described in George Mortimer’s Observations and 
Remarks Made during a Fojage (London, 1791). He had his own ship in direct trade 
with the Northwest. He died in Canton in Oct. 1791. 

3 Cox’s untraced letter may have been sent on the Snovj Britannia, which had 
arrived on 19 Feb. After the sale of her cargo, she sailed for Canton on 8 March, 
where she was sold upon arrival. Coleraine may' have signed on for the 8 March trip 
or may have been a regular officer. 

♦ Possibly Robert Orme Smith. 
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24 February lySy 


To John Henry Cox 


perhaps, a Mandarin might be found in the city of Canton, 
who would dictate,/or a liberal reward^ a literal translation 
of the 300 short Odes in the Shee-king to an Interpreter, 
who, for a good fee, would write the version in some European 
language: in this manner I translated several verses from 
Sanscrit, before I knew enough of the language to read the 
originals. As Whang-at-Tong (to whom, if you see him, give 
my kind remembrance) sent me the original Shee-king^ a 
verbal translation of that venerable work is one of my great 
objects in Asia. I should grudge no expence, and would 
thankfully pay to your order whatever the work might cost; 
but it would be ver}’' convenient to have the version num¬ 
bered with the pages of the original, that I might easily find 
the Chinese characters, as Z have one beautiful Ode in Coup¬ 
let’s Sapientia Sinica.^ Our friend Mr. C. Grant, who is just 
appointed to the Board of Trade, is a near neighbour of mine 
at the Gardens; I last night had the pleasure of seeing him 
and his amiable family in perfect health.2 I am quite ashamed 
of not having begun my correspondence with Mr. Rouille ;3 
but I have so long discontinued my habit of writing French 
or Latin, that I must defer that pleasure till the vacation; 
every moment of my time being now engaged by the busi¬ 
ness of the Court. I cannot express my grateful sense of your 
kind attentions to me; and beg you to believe, that I am, 
with perfect esteem, Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
W. Jones. 

Printed: ‘Original Letter of the Late Sir William Jones, Knt.’, European 

Magazine, xxxviii (Oct. 1800), 261 

* He had considerably improved his Chinese while refining ‘On the Second 
Classical Book of the Chinese’ for Asiatick Researches (ii). In describing the Shik 
Chlng there, while awaiting a partial translation via Cox, he utilized his own early 
work with Ode 55. See Letter 31. 

== Appointed on zz Jan., he was in essential control of the Board, now that the 
former members had been suspended or dismissed because of possible corruption. 
He had married Jane Fraser (d. 1827) in 1773, having two daughters and tltreesons 
(Charles and Robert in D.N.B., and Thomas William, d. 1848). 

3 Perhaps Augustin Rouill6 d’Orfcuil (b. prc-1737), political scientist who was 
Intendant of La Rochelle, 1762-4, and of Champagne, 1764-90. Jones presumably 
had used his VAlambic des loix (Paris, 1773). 
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To Arthur Pritchard 


March lySy 


455. To Arthur Pritchard 

[Calcutta] March 1787. 

My dear Pritchard, 

I am at dinner or would write more. Had not my wife 
been in a very precarious state of health, and living at the 
Gardens, where I go every evening, I would long ago have 
seen you. I thought my servant must have made a mistake 
but flattered myself that you might have said better, which he 
translated very voell. I believe Mr. Canning, who lives at 
Mr. Blaquierc’s, is going to China, but means to stop at 
Madras.’ If Lady Jones comes any evening to town, I will 
infallibly call upon you. Need I add, that I shall ever be 
happy to see you I will not fail to make your apology, as 
you desire, to my two brethren. I am, dear Pritchard, 

ever affectionately yours 
W. Jones. 

PrinteJ: ‘Letters of Jones’, Bristol Menorialist, pp. 252-3 

456. To Richard Johnson 

Gardens, 8 March \c. 1787]. 

I will not fail, my dear Sir, to present your plates to the 
Societ}*; and shall eagerly expect your explanation of them, 
both as a proof that you arc in better health, and because 
I knov/ that it will be curious and valuable.^ I would have 

* John Canning (d. 1S04), arriving in India under the free mariners’ indentures 
in 1785, became Deputy of the Marine Establishment in Calcutta in 1795. 

Coats Blaquier, arriving in 1777, svas Deputy Superintendent of Calcutta by 179,, 
having been appointed by the Government to report on missionaries' activities in 
Bow Bazar. He died in 1852, at least ninety years old. His gravestone proclaims that 
he was Jones’s friend. 

* In this last traced letter to the clerk-friend who was slowly wasting away, Jones 
discreetly avoided reference to the illness. 

3 Probably of Mir Muhammad Husain’s two-page Arabic elegy, since they arc 
reproduced, along with Jones’s five, for ‘A Dissertation on the Orthography of 
Asiatick Words’ (sec Letter 433). 

The Society was now receiving numerous gifts, the covering letters being untraced 
but sometimes mentioned in Jones’s essays. Carnac transported six ancient plates 
from Bombay, his letter being read on 29 March, when Jones read his own transla¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit inscription, in 'An Indian Grant of Land Engrav’d on a Copper 
Plate’ {JForh, iv. 334-47). 
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25 Mard jySy 


To John Shore 


called upon you, as soon as I knew you were in town, if my 
evening sittings had not prevented me; but I will have the 
pleasure of seeing you next Tuesday evening for half an 
hour. I shall soon have leisure to read the Mesnair^ and will 
boiTOW, if you please, your large copy of it.* I am, dear Sir 

%'ery truly yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 


457. To John Shore^ 

Gardens near Calcutta, 25 March 1787. 

I am charmed, my dear Sir, with the short but comprehen¬ 
sive work of Rhadacaunt, your pundit, the title of which I 
see is Puran-arthupracusam, or the meaning of the Purans 
displayed. It contains pedigrees, or lists of kings, from the 
earliest times to the decline of the Indian empire; but the 
proper names are so murdered, or so strangely disguised in 
Persian letters, that I am only tantalized with a thirst for 
more accurate information. If the pundit at your request, 
will lend me the original, my marhatta writer shall copy it 
elegantly, with spaces between the lines for a literal English 
translation, which may perhaps be agreeable, with your con¬ 
sent, to our society .3 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 110 

* Jones listed the Mathna^ici of Jal.'il al-Dln ROml (1207-83), one of the greatest 
Persian mystic poets, as no. 8 in his ‘Order of Persian Reading’ in his Notebook. He 
owned a manuscript copy (Library, no. 439). In the margin he commented: ‘So 
extraordinary a book as the Mesnavi w.as never, perhaps, composed by man. It 
abounds with beauties, .and blemishes, equally great; with gross obscenity, and pure 
cthicks; with exquisite strains of poetry, and flat puerilities; with wit, and pleasantry, 
mixed with dull jests; with ridicule on all established religions, and a vein of sublime 
piety; it is like a wild country in a fine climate overspread with rich flowere, and with 
the odour of be.asts. I know of no writer, to whom the Maulavi can justly be com¬ 
pared, except Chaucer or Shakespeare.' See Reynold A. Nicholson’s cd. (London, 
1925-40; 8 vob.). 

2 Shore had taken his seat in the Supreme Council on 23 Jan., as well as becoming 
President of the Board of Revenue, and would become Governor-General, despite 
Burke’s objections. He was influential in revenue reforms. 

^ Radhakanta Sarman, revered astronomer and Brahman, about eighty-four y'cars 
old. Jones was gwen a copy of his explanation of the FurJnas (Lib.mry, no. 450), 
which was not published in Asiatick Researches. 
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To John Shore 


JI May I'^Sy 


458. To John Shore 

[Gardens near Calcutta] 11 May 1787. 

I return with many thanks, my dear Sir, the letter of 
his High Mightiness Tatbu Arnu (king of Ava). When I 
began it, I feared it vras hostile, but am glad to find it so 
amicable.^ Duke mihi nomen pads!- If he is at peace with 
the Siamese, he may be a good neighbour, and we may be 
gainers by his gold and ivor}*; but I have no inclination to 
taste his sweet and delicious petroleum, which he praises so 
highly; I am satisfied with the smell of it, and with its singu¬ 
lar property of restoring the scent of Russia leather. I am 
told he is an able man; but from all I can learn, I suspect 
him to be an ambitious dog, ■who would act the lion if he 
could, and end, as he is said to have begun, the Aurenzeb of 
the Indian peninsula.^ 

We are pretty well, and hope that you are now in good 
health. You will not (though you dislike medicine) object to 
my prescription: 

Take a concerto of Corelli,’ 

An air of Leo,® or Pcrgolesi,^ 

-a trio of Haydn, Sec. Mixture fat. 

Would I could be as good a physician to you, as I am, &c. 

Prir.teJ: Tcignmouth, ii. 11 i-i 5 

* English translation in Tcignmouth. The Burmese King proposed a commercial 
treaty, "R-ith extravagant praise of himself and extensive justification of his ruthless 
actions. 

- Cicero, Philipiks, ii. xliv. 113. 

3 Bodavrpaj-a’s attempts to extend his Arakanesc conquests into English Chitta¬ 
gong had bicn matched by other actions. When the Dutch Company’s Crab put in 
at an Ava port in mid-i7S6, it had been seized and the men enslaved. The Director 
and Council at Chinsura appealed to the East India Company for help. Nosv, 
unable to conquer the Thais, he professed to be at peace vrith them. Jones svas right 
to distrust him, for the encroachments vrould lead to the First Burmese War. 

^ Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713), Italian violinist and composer. 

s Leonardo Leo (1694-174^.), Italian composer of comic operas like Ansr vusl 
soffercr.Zjt (1739) serious ones like L'Olinpiade (1737). 

* Jones apparently realized the quality of Pergolesi’s comic operas, as opposed 
to the composer's serious efforts. 
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J 7 17^7 


To [Thomas Deane Pcarse?'] 


459. To John Shore 

[Gardens near Calcutta] 12 May 1787. 

You have sent me a treasure, which will enable me to 
satisfy my mind at least on the chronology of India; need 
I say, that I shall ever be happy in the conversation of so 
learned a man as Rhadacaunt? Before I return to Calcutta, 
I shall have read his interesting book,i and shall be better able 
to converse with him in Sanscrit, which I speak continually 
with my pundit. 

I can easily conceive all your feelings, but consider, my 
dear friend, that you are now collecting for yourself (while 
you ser\’’e your country) those flowers which will give a 
brighter bloom even to the valleys of Devonshire, that you 
are young and have as fair a prospect of long happiness as 
any mortal can have. I predict, that when I meet you a few 
years hence at Teignmouth, where I hope to spend many a 
season with all that my soul cherishes in this world, I shall 
hear you confess, that your painful toil in India, conduced 
in the end to your happiness.^ That you may enjoy as much 
of it as human life affords, is the sincere wish of, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 115—16 


460. To [Thomas Deane Pearse.?]^ 

Gardens, 17 June [1787]. 
My dear Sir. . / J L / /J 

I have attentively perused the papers, which you were so 
kind as to send, and heartily wish, that we could persuade 

• The treasure v?as Radhakanta’s ‘interesting book’. See Letter 457. 

- Shore had married Charlotte Cornish (d. 1834) at Teignmouth. Unhealthy 
Calcutta, the deplorable revenue sptem, the antagonism of Maepherson and Mac- 
pherson’s friends (who resented Cornwallis’s appointment), the continued failure of 
indigo as a replacement for cotton goods, and the thankless job which the new 
Governor-General had given him—all made Shore doubt the wisdom of his return 
to India. 

J Col. Pcarse (1738 i-Sp), Hastings’s second in the duel with Francis, was Com- 
m.andant of the Artillery from 1779. A regular attendant at Society meetings, he 
read his ‘Two Hindu Festivals, and the Indian Sphin.v’ on 12 May 1785 {Asiatici 
Researches, ii). His meteorological journal of 17S5-6 and 'Astronomical Observa¬ 
tions in Ft. William’ appeared in vol. i; ‘Tables of Latitudes and Longitudes of Some 
Principal Places in India Determined from Astronomical Observations’, in vol. iv. 
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To [Thomtjs Deane Pearse?'] 


17 lySy 


the ingenious author to arrange them together in the form 
of a ‘Dissertation on the Astronomy of the Hindus’. In their 
present state they are but rough sketches, & I doubt whether 
he would consent to their publication. Perhaps at your 
request he will string his loose pearls together, or (in a meta¬ 
phor better suited to the subject) connect his scattered stars 
into a constellation. I will unite with you in making this 
request. The Remarks on the Tables of Equatorial Values 
are complete enough to be read & published; but they are 
comprized in two pages. 

The rest contain much curious matter, but he seems to 
have considered them rather as hints than as finished papers.' 

Although I am sure (if He says it) that the Observations 
on the four T'uga'^ are entirely his own, yet, as they had 
before occurred to Mr. Le Gentil (see Mem. Aced. des 
Sciences 1772 part 2. p. 191) some notice ought to be taken 
of Le Gcntil's paper.^ 

I wish we could prevail on him to omit his Theology: that 
Moses wrote any of tlie psalms, may be true; but ought not 
to be roundly asserted without proof; and that Jesus was 
ever in India would be still harder to prove. Besides, many 
pious Christians deny, tiiat the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be found in the Gospel. Let that be as it may, the question 
seems unconnected with Astronomy, or at least unnecessarily 
introduced. Mr. Burrow is preparing for us a tract on the 
Parallax of the Moon ;3 &, when I see him, I will mention 
the other papers; as you, I trust, w'ill do, when you have an 
opportunity. I suppose it will be right to obtain his special 
consent, before I present any of his papers to the Society. 
Farewell, & believe me, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 

' Reuben Burrow (i 747-92: D.N.B.), mathematician and a loyal Sodety membw, 
never finished his astronomical treatise. Several of his short papers and lists are in 
Asiatick Researches (ii). 

2 The astronomer Le Gentil de la Galaisiirc (1725-92). _ ^ 

^ ‘A Method of Calculating the Moon’s Parallaxes, in Latitude and Longitude, 
Asxatick Researches (i). 
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24 June 1787 


To John Shore 


461. To John Shore 

Gardens near Calcutta, 24 June [1787]. 
* * 

I am well, rising constantly between three and four, and 
usually walking two or three miles before sunrise; my wife 
is tolerably well; and we only lament, that the damp weather 
will soon oblige us to leave our herds and flocks, and all our 
rural delights on the banks of the Baghiratti.^ The business 
of the court will continue at least two months longer, after 
w’hich I purpose to take a house at Bandell or Hugh, and 
pass my autumnal vacation as usual with the Hindu bards.^ 
I have read your pundit’s curious book twice in Sanscrit, 
and will have it elegantly copied; the 'Dahistan also I have 
read through twice with great attention; and both copies are 
ready to be returned, as you shall direct. Mr. R. Johnston 
thinks he has a young friend who will translate the Dahistan^ 
and tlie greatest part of it would be very interesting to a 
curious reader, but some of it cannot be translated. It con¬ 
tains more recondite learning, more entertaining history, 
more beautiful specimens of poetry, more ingenuity and wit, 
more indecency and blasphemy, than I ever saw collected 
in a single volume: the two last are not the author’s, but are 
introduced in the chapters on the heretics and infidels of 
India. On the whole, it is the most amusing and instructive 
book I ever read in Persian.^ 

I hear nothing from Europe, but what all the papers con¬ 
tain ; and that is enough to make me rejoice exxeedingly, that 
I am in Asia. Those with whom I have spent some of my 
happiest hours, and hope to spend many more on my re¬ 
turn to England, are tearing one another to pieces, with the 
enmity that is proverbial here, of the snake and the ichneu- 

’ JJhagiraihi, i.e. the Hooghly extension past Garden Reach. 

= Bandel is iVTcnty-five miles up the Hooghly from Calcutta; Hooghly, one mile 
south. The Joneses went to their Krishnagar retreat as usual. 

3 Composed in India about the mid-seventeenth century, the Dabhtan is an 
elaborate treatise on twelve different religions. Its errors helped mislead Jones about 
early Persian history and languages. See Browne, A Literary History of Persia 
(Cambridge, 1951), i. yj-d. 
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To Richard Johnson 


1781 


mon.i I have nothing left therefore, but to wish what is right 
and just may prevail, to discharge my public duties with 
unremitted attention, and to recreate myself at leisure with 
the literature of this interesting countr}^ 

Printedfragment: Teignmouth, ii. 116—18 


462. To Richard Johnson 

[Calcutta] Tuesday Evening [r. 1787]. 

Dear Sir, 

Unfortunately I spend the day to-morrow at Cospore,^ 
Will Thursday suit you, or Friday r I shall be happy to enjoy 
your conversation as soon and as often as possible.—What 
a sweet couplet I have just been reading in Hafiz 

b OUr-C ‘ii-il L«_c- 

T said, under a mantle of deceit I will conceal the marks of 
my passion; but my tears proved informers and revealed my 
secret.’^— ^The expression is beautiful.—I am, dear Sir, 

most truly yours 
W’. Jones. 

Original: Historical Sodctj- of Pcnnsj’Ivanis, Philadelphia 


463. To the second Earl Spencer 

Garden-house near Fort "William, 22 July 1787. 
My dear friend. 

As I am in the midst of business, I must defer the pleasure 
of answering your charming letter till the autumn vacation, 

* Pitt’s attempt at a commercial treaty vrith Ireland had been so violently opposed 
by Fox that the enlightened 17S5 bill tras tvithdravrn. He also tried to abolish thirty- 
six rotten boroughs and give additional scats to London and Westminster. North, 
Fox, and Burke defeated the bill, postponing reform until iSjZ. Pitt’s successful 
trade treaty vrith France tvas attadted by Fox on aj Jan. 17S7. Jones vras probably 
referring to nevrspaper accounts of Fox’s condemnation and his comprehensive 
questioning of the state of possible treaties vrith Spain and Russia. Fox received the 
charitable repl)' that his vrhole speech vras contradictory. 

~ Cossipore, a Calcutta suburb just up the Hooghly. 

3 Dh)an, ed. Mirra Muhammad Khan QasvInI (Tehran, 1940), Ode 400, p. - 7 ^- 
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22 Jvl^ 1787 


To the second Earl Spencer 


when I hope to be settled for two months in my cottage at 
Crishna-nagar about fourscore miles from Calcutta; but, as 
the Ravensworth will sail, I hear, as soon as it can be ready,i 
& as I have bills to enclose, I cannot send them without a 
few hasty lines. I now enclose five bills on the Company, each 
for ,^590.2.1 which either yourself or Sloper might present 
& receive under my power of attorney, but, to prevent any 
trouble, I have indorsed tlie bills to you, that is of course, 
to your Order. Last year I remitted to Sloper Bills to the 
amount of 59 & I send 3 or 4 thousand more by 

the Ships of the Season, having received here the 5000,^ due 
from Croftes & Johnson, and intending to send home all my 
bills from this Government on the Court of Directors; who 
certainly ought to, and probably will, accept them. The 
Company sent so much in specie last year to China, that I 
could not procure bills from the Super cargo’s at Canton,^ 
and (as bills on the company are the only safe remittance) 
I am forced to keep my Company’s Bonds to the amount of 
5400;^. By a statement of my accounts with my attorneys 
last April, I found that my clear savings in four years (after 
all English debts paid) were sixteen thousand pounds. In 
four years more I hope to have doubled that sum, & shall 
then think of desiring leave to resign; for I cannot properly 
resign without leave: but I entreat, my beloved friend, tliat 
my intention may be a secret of Ceres; for, if it were known, 
candidates might start for my seat, and I might be shoved 
out, before I should chuse to leave it. I always mention my 
resignation as a very distant event\ and I verily believe, that, 
if I were removedhtioxe. I have 30,000;^ in England, I should 
rather spend the rest of my life in exile at Crishna-nagar, 
than live in my own country without perfect independence. 
So much for that necessary evil, money. You will have heard 
long ago of my Anna Maria’s perfect recovery, & she has 
written so many volimies of letters, that I only need say, she 
is pretty well, and very fond of the delightful villa, in which 
I am now writing, while she and her serv^ants are hunting 

* Sailing late, it arrived in April. 

^ Company trade %vas being expanded, with thirty ships sailing from England 
with the season for China. There was also direct trade in tea between Calcutta and 
Canton. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


4 August iy 8 j 


a musk-rat, who had invaded her apartments. All her com¬ 
plaints arise from a relaxation of the stomach, and from her 
spirits being above her strength; but she has passed the hot 
season without any serious illness, and we shall escape the 
unhealthy season at the end of the rains by embarking on 
board our pinnace. As to me, I have been perfectly well above 
a twelve month, and (if it were not for my anxiety some times 
on account of her health) should be as happy as a mortal 
can be or ought to be. I have the delight of knowing that 
my studies go hand in hand w'ith my duty, since I now read 
both Sanscrit and Arabick with so much case, that the native 
Iaw}’crs can never impose upon the courts, in which I sit. I 
converse fluently in Arahick with the Maulavi’s, in Sanscrit^ 
witli the Pandit’s, and in Persian with tlie nobles of the 
country; thus possessing an advantage, which neither Pytha¬ 
goras nor Solon possessed, though they must ardently have 
wished it. I always sleep at our villa on the bank of the river, 
5 miles from town, and am at the Court-house before sun¬ 
rise: my evenings, when I have no company, I pass in reading 
to my Anna, & it is incredible how much we have read in 
that way, chiefly in Italian.—Next to her health and com¬ 
fort, your health, my dear lord, your happiness, and your 
fame are what I most desire in this transitory’ world; humbly 
trusting, that we shall all meet, never to be separated, in the 
mansions of eternal felicity! 

DeH’oncsto e del ver quello ch’io pria 
Seme in te sparsi, serba; c scorgerai 
Ouai fdici gcrmogli un giorno dia.' 

Farewell, my inestimable friend, & hold me ever yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


464. To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 4—30 Aug. 1787* 

Will this page ever reach you, my dear friend, or am I 
writing for the winds and the waves? This doubt alone 

* ‘Of honesty and truth that seed I planted In you, keep; and yon trill see tvhat 
good sprouts it trill produce one day.’ 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


diminishes., and almost destroys, the pleasure, which I should 
have in writing to you. One letter in three may be supposed 
to go safe from India to England; but I have not leisure to 
write triplicates; and my clerk, who copied for me in the 
Temple with expedition and accuracy, is dying of a consump¬ 
tion.^ I have therefore determined, while I stay in this de¬ 
lightful cottage, to scribble a page to you every morning; 
and, when I return to Calcutta, different pages shall go b^}* 
different ships. By the Ravensworth you will, I hope, receive 
a letter from me, enclosing bills on the company for £ 2 g^o: 
other ships will carry the duplicates and triplicates together 
with more bills. Whether the Directors will accept them, I 
cannot tell; but, if men always did w’hat they ought, I should 
know with certainty. So much here on money-matters: I will 
resume the subject when I come to answer your last letter, 
as I propose to do paragraph by paragraph. Anna is well; & 
I am in perfect health, except a cold, which I do not mind. 
Having a greater task on my hands than I can well finish this 
autumn, I must bid you Farewell! 

5 Aug. How preferable is this pastoral mansion, (though 
built entirely of vegetable substances, without glass, mortar, 
metal, or any mineral but iron nails from its roof to its foun¬ 
dation) to the marble palaces, which you have seen in Italy\ 
It is a thatched cottage with an upper story, and a covered 
verone, or veranda, as they call it here, all round it, well- 
boarded and ten or twelve feet broad: it stands on a dry plain, 
where many a garden flotver grows wild? Here I pass my 
autumn vacations, and thus avoid the noxious air of Calcutta, 
which is particularly unwholesome at the end of the rainy 
season. The heats of April & May we spend at our charming 
villa, the eye of the Ganges, a few yards from that divine 
river & five miles from the Capital: there Anna Maria has 
flocks & herds, & an excellent dairy, which produces the 
best butter in India .3 Were it not for the state of her health, 
often bad, always precarious, I should be the happiest man 
alive & should thinkBengal the paradise of regions. Farewell! 

6 Aug. During the months of business, which are near 
two thirds of the year, tliough I rise constantly before the 

* Pritchard. ^ Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, \. i^S. 

3 G-irden Reach. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


7 August 1 -]%^ 


sun for purpose of exercise & bathing, yet I have so little 
time at command, that I find it absolutely impossible to write 
letters; nor can I even set apart my Sundays (as A. M. does) 
for that purpose. I have therefore determined to write only 
once a year, in the autumn vacation, to all my correspondents 
in the four quarters of the world; with an exception in regard 
to yourself, to whom I will scribble at this season, page by 
page, whatever comes uppermost. To-morrow I will begin 
to answ-er your letter; but I must now leave off; because I 
w'rite one letter every day besides my page to you, and my 
Pandit, or teacher of Sanscrit, having stayed longer than 
usual, I am a little behind in my daily task. I read an hour 
every morning to A. M. and our present study is Chymistry: 
we read every day one of Dr. Watson’s essays.* She is now 
writing, and I am returning to my occupations. Farewell! 

7 Aug. Never, my beloved friend, make excuses to me: 

write, when you can; and be silent, when you please; your 
letters will delight me; and, even your silence, when it pleases 
you, cannot be unplcasing to me. But why have you aban¬ 
doned the old Roman and true British mode of calling me by 
my surname. pranominc molles Auriculae;^ but my 

ear is not such an auricula as to take delight in a pranomen 
that is unnatural. Call me Jones, as usual, as I call you 
Spencer in poetr)',^ & do not so address you in prose merely 
because it has not been my habit to drop your title. That you 
should have any troublesome business, I cannot but lament, 
and trust it confined you in town but little after the date of 
your letter; it is singular however, that, when you were 
complaining of heat in London, we had no heat to complain 
of in Calcutta. We have not had a night this whole summer 
in which I was not glad of a good covering, & a cool breeze 
usually %vakcd me in the morning. I am teaching A. M., at 
her desire Algebra, & she has this moment brought me an 
Equation of her own working. Farewell. 

8 Aug. The second page of your letter gives me plea¬ 
sure and pain; the first, by assuring me that you and Lady 


J Ckerr.kal Essays had only been sent for in Nov 

- Horace, Satires, ii. 5. 32-3 (‘sensitive ears delight in the personal name’). 

3 Presumably in the ‘long poetical cpisde’. See Letter 442. The draft of An Ode 
in Imitation of Alctrus began ‘Alihorp, -what forms a state’. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


Spencer are in good health, and the second, by informing 
me of your disappointments, which were perhaps occasioned 
by the rapidity of your journey, and the agitation of spirits, 
which that must have occasioned. On such a subject, how¬ 
ever, you agree, I am sure with me in a firm belief that no 
family is increased without the special immediate operation 
of god’s will; to which we both bend, I trust, with devout 
submission. This sentiment alone would make me perfectly 
easy on that head, even if my republican spirit did not sug¬ 
gest another topick of comfort, since, (as I view my country,) 
I see little hope of true Liberty to any who may henceforth 
be born in it, and, without Liberty, I have no idea of Happi¬ 
ness. I hear charming accounts of little Althorp; may he be, 
when he is seven years old, what his father was at that age! 
and may he learn in his early youth 

-quanto e spinoso il calle, 

E quanto alpestra e dura la salita, 

Onde al veto valor convien ch’uom poggi.' 

Farewell! 

9 Aug. Happy shall I be, when we can converse in our 
common country on the different courses, which we have 
taken in our several voyages over the sea of life. Italy, if I 
live to see any part of Europe again, I must see; and shall 
rest but little after my return before I set out on a journey 
similar to yours; unless A. M. should meet with an agree¬ 
able party to accompany her in an English ship; in which 
case I should probably return, partly by sea, partly by land, 
through Shiraz, Syria, and Egypt, whence I might sail 
directly for fair Italy, and meet her at some appointed place; 
but, though I am fixed with the idea of such a return, yet it 
is distant, indeed; for I have said in a former letter, that, 
until you write me word, tliat you have 30,000,^ of mine 
clear & safe in England, I shall not even think of leaving 
India. Before that time, who knows what may happen } 
GOD alone; and, if he call us to a better mansion, ought we 
not to rejoice, rather than grieve r 


* Petrarch, Rime 25, ‘Amor piangco, ct io con lui tal volta’, II. 12-14. CI'ow 
thorny the time/ And ho%v steep and difficult the climb,/ So that a man true valour 
must acquire*). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


10 August 


II tempo passaj c Tore son si pronte 
A fornir ;7 viaggh, 

Ch’assai spazio non haggio 

Pur'a pensar com’io corro a la jnorteP 

You see how full I am of Italy. Addio! 

I o Aug. Wliat fruit mankind may gather from my humble 
labours, 1 cannot foresee; but, if GOD continue my exis¬ 
tence in this perishable state, 1 will persist in putting forth 
branches, leaves, and fiovecrs, and in adorning that Sparta (to 
use the Lacedtemonian phrase) which He has allotted me.^ 
As to the calm and smooth course of life, my beloved friend, 
which you have now decidedly chosen, though I cannot say, 
that I should in your station have made the same choice (and, 
indeed, if all virtuous men were to make it, what would 
become of our pitiable countr}' ?) yet, since these are no days 
for heroism or knight-errantr}* in politicks, since, if all the 
patriots of antiquity were nov.- alive and all Englishmen, 
they could not restore our constitution, and, since the per¬ 
sonal freedom of every individual in his choice of life ought 
to be wholly unrestrained, I acquiesce in your determina¬ 
tion.^ Alterum non ladcrc, sutirn caique trihtiere, DEUMvene- 
rari, Seipstm noscerc, are heavenly rules of conduct,which 
will secure to You ‘on earth peace; good will, from men; 
and blessings from GOD .’5 To me He has set a different 

O ^ 

task: may he give me strength to perform it. And may he 
grant us a happy meeting on earth for years, & in heaven 
eternally! Farewell I 

II Aug. Do not raise too high your expectations of enter¬ 
tainment or instruction from the Transactions of oim Society, 
which they print so slowly (the Government constantly using 
the Press for Orders, Regulations &c.) that, I left only eight 
sheets printed, though we have materials for tsvo volumes 

' Quoted to Spencer in Letter ^14-. - See Letter 96. 

3 In 1783 he had declined to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Taking his seat in 
the House of Lords removed him from the bitter strife of Pitt, Fox, and the others, 
from which he wisely remained aloof until the break-up of the WTiigs with the 
Revolution and renewed war with France. He became First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1794, giving Kelson his independent Mediterranean command. Jones, who mrer 
witnessed this service, was clearly disappointed at Spencer’s aloofness from U’hig 
actions. 

The first two precepts are from Justinian, Institutes, I. i. 3. See also Cicero. 

s Luke, ii. 14. 
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in Quarto. It is not here, as in EuropCj where many are 
scholars and Philosophers professedly, without any other 
pursuit: here every member of our Society is a man of busi¬ 
ness, occupied in his respective line of revenue, commerce, 
law, medicine, military affairs, and so forth: his leisure must 
be allotted, in great part, to the care of his health, even if 
pleasure engage no share of it. What part of it remains then 
for literature.? Instead, therefore, of being surprized, that 
we have done so little, the world, if they are candid, will 
wonder, that we have done so much. Sanscrit literature is, 
indeed, a new world: the language (which I begin to speak 
with ease), is the Latin of India^ and a sister of Latin & 
Greek, In Sanscrit are written half a million of Stanzas on 
sacred history & literature, Epick and Lyrick poems in¬ 
numerable, and (what is wonderful) Tragedies & Comedies 
not to be counted, above 2000 years old, besides works 
on Law (my great object), on Medicine, on Theology, on 
Arithmetick, on Ethicks, and so on to infinity. Farewell! 

12 Aug. I am reading, (and, as I read, I always translate) 
a noble Sanscrit work on Hindu Law, which is believed to 
have been written by Menu., the first created Man, and to be 
many millions of years old. I have already translated a fine 
collection of Moral Precepts,* wonderfully like those col¬ 
lected by the son of Sirach;^ and I have completed a version 
from the original Sanscrit of those charming Indian fables, 
which we read in French 20 years ago .3 This book I will 
send to little Althorp, when he is old enough to be pleased 
with it—but I must make a digression on a piece of Hindu 
criticism. I had made a Sanscrit stanza, signifying that ‘as 
tlie thirsty antelope runs to a pool of sweet water, so I 
thirsted for all kinds of knowledge, which was sweet as 
nectar.’ This verse has given me a place among tlie Hindu 
poets: the Rdja copied it; his son got it by heart, & his 
Brahmans entered it among their records; but one of the 
Brahmans objected to the word thirsty in the 2d line, and said 
it was applicable to water literally, but not literally to learning. 

• From ttic MSna^’a-Dhartnaiestra. 

® 'Ecdfsiasticus, the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Siracli’, especially the fint 
fortY'thrce chapters. 

3 HiSot>adeta. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


13 August lySj 


My Pandit^ who has just told me the story, urged that I, as a 
poet & consequently inspired, could not err, & he produced 
an authority to prove, that my word trishna means not only 
thirsty but any ardent desire. The Raja, 8e: his Brahmans 
acquiesced, and they call me a Hindu of the Military tribe, 
which is next in rank to the Brahmanical. Farewell! 

13 Aug. Could the news of the day give me pleasure from 
any pen, it would be from yours: but what is the news of all 
days } A histor)* of human passions, a proof that self-love 
moves the hearts of men to the exclusion of almost every 
other motive, and that disinterested Virtue lives not in great 
cities, but has chosen her nest behind the wings of a phoenix 
or a griffon, or some v,-here else in the regions of fairyland. 
What are Politicks in the common language of our country? 
The low narrow struggles of contending parties. Contending 
for what r For the publick good ? For the fame, with which 
the publick gratitude will pay them? Oh no! For places and 
power and profit, without absolutely excluding a regard for 
the publick welfare, but admitting only just as much of it, 
as may tend to their private advantage. What are Politicks 
in my sense of the word ? The exercise of talents, which, if 
no accident destroy their effect, will render a nation, if cor¬ 
rupt, virtuous; if poor, wealthy; if weak, powerful; if despised, 
formidable; if ignorant, wise; if miserable, happy. These are 
the Politicks, which you will not, and I cannot, exercise; 
or rather, which you could not in so profligate an age. Let 
us, therefore, v/ith Coreggio, see others carrying their dirty 
hods of political mortar, without giving ourselves the trouble 
to say with him: ‘We also are painters’.^ Farewell! 

14 Aug. I cannot expect, my friend, that you and Mr. 
Slopcr should give yourselves more trouble in my pecuniary 
concerns, than merely to receive the money and superintend 
the putting it out in the funds or on other good security; for 
an agent^ who understands the details of law and is in the 
way of it, must be employed under you, and I would have 
appointed one, before I left England, if I had not been too 
much engaged. I hope Mr. W. Hamilton of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, to whom I VTOtc last year, will undertake the agenq^; 
but, if he has left off business, I will apply to Mr. Edw. 

' See Letter 296. 
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Taylor of the Temple. You will give me full credit, when you 
consider my local knowledge, for having taken the best steps 
In my power, though not the best in themselves, of remitting 
the sum, which you mention. In truth there are but mo safe 
modes of remittance, (except for those, who can honourably 
trade in diamonds, silk, & so forth)^ namely, by sending 
home gold, and ensuring it, or by receiving bills from this 
Government on the Company in London. It cannot be 
imagined, that I would myself export gold, when I would 
punish that exportation in others, if I had power to punish 
them: no mode, therefore, remains for me but bills on the 
company; but I could procure no bills this year from the 
China supercargo’s, to whom the Company sent bullion to 
a large amount. I will never again accept of private security; 
nor would I, when I did, if I had not been so importuned 
from home to make a remittance, that I thought it best to run 
a little risque. The risque is over, though the remittance 
failed; for one of my obligors, who is very rich, has paid me 
here,2 and I now send home all the bills for my salary; which 
the Company ought to accept & pay, as they have received 
full value for them in their Treasury. Farewell! 

15 Aug. You judge rightly, (and what other judgement 
could be formed by your excellent understanding ?) that we 
are the best judges here of all that relates to ourselves. In 
Europe you see India through a glass darkly here, we are 
in a strong light; and a thousand little nuances are perceptible 
to us, which are not visible through your best telescopes, 
and which could not be explained without writing volumes. 
To you, my dearest friend, I will never hesitate to explain as 
much as is necessary for your satisfaction on all subjects; but 
to all mankind besides I will even apply the words of Mene- 
damus in the Comedy 

• Commercial Resident at Malda, 1780-7, Grant had received extremely lucrative 
silk contracts that made him tvcalthy. In Aug. 1787 the Director’s letter of 27 March 
yrived in Calcutta, listing the Commercial Residents considered guilty of collusion 
in obtaining their contracts from the Board of Trade. 

* Richard Johnson, for Croftes’ bond. 

^ I Corinthians, xiii. ra. Jones may also have been alluding to Plato’s having 
Socrates say that, as people watched the sun during an eclipse and ruined their eyes 
(inste.'id of looking at its reflection in water or a similar medium), he feared the 
blinding of his soul if be looked at things with his eyes and senses (instead of having 
recourse to conceptions). In Phaedo, sec. 99D-E. 
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-^Tantumne h rebus otii est tui's ribi 

Aliena ut cures 

and will show on all occasions, that a man of 40 is too old to 
need advice and too young to bear reprehension. So high is 
the prerogative of friendship above all other civil ties!—I 
have now finished in three sheets my ans%vcr, period by 
period, to your last letter; and wfill proceed in this way, 
writing one page ever}' morning during the vacation, to 
throw upon paper all that may occur to me, setting down the 
first sentiments, that rise in my mind, and clothing them in 
the first words, that present themselves.—I annex my last 
Discourse to the Society with two Odes; and will send you 
my last Charge, if it can be printed in time.- You will observe 
that none of these are published, at least not by me. Fare¬ 
well 1 

16 Aug. In a former letter you spoke of hunting as your 
favourite exercise; and I rejoice to find, that it contributes 
to your health. Hun ting and shooting noxious birds are 

rational exercises; but I cannot reconcile to my notions of 
humanity the idea of making innocent beasts miserable and 
mangling harmless birds. I should be laughed at in many 
companies for this sentiment; and, as laughing at me, would 
be an innocent sport, I should bear it cheerfully. Depend 
upon it, you will think with me, when you reflect a moment. 
After all, you English hunters must not imagine, that you 
rival us hunters of wild boars and tigers in India; nor is 
our exercise to be compared with the manly and militar}" 
sport of lion-hunting in Africa; where they dismount to 
fire steadily at the lions, & then, remounting instantly ride 
away full gallop, to escape almost certain death, if the furious 
beasts should overtake them. On the subject of exercise in 
England, (as on many other subjects) I may be singular; but 

* Terence, Heaut^n Tir-.orvrter.os, i. 75-6 (‘have you so much time to spars from 
your own agairs that you can attend to another man’s'). 

= Not at Althorp. ‘The Fourth Anniversar}' Discourse’ {U'erh, iit. a.7-70), 
concerned with Arabic culture and lan^age, had been delivered on 15 Feb. Recog¬ 
nizing that Arabic could not be of the same family as Sanskrit because of major 
morphological and syntactic differences, Jones suggested the kinship of Arabic and 
Hebrew, in a fundamental postulate for the Semitic family. The hj-mns enclosed 
to Spencer may have been those to Ganga and Suejm. In his third charge to the 
grand jury, on 10 June, Jones had discussed punishment for various crimes and had 
appealed for more sessions. 
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I am persuaded, that the best exercise, for health as well as 
defence and liberty, is that of practising on a plain skirted 
by a wood, especially if there be a rivulet and a bridge over 
it, the noble methods of street-firing, bush-fighting, and all 
the evolutions and involutions of action, sometimes at many 
paces distance & then, in a moment, close, ‘In rhombs & 
wedges & half-moons, & wings.’^ But I shall not live to see 
such manliness in enervated Britain. Farewell! 

17 Aug. The Minerva, we hear, is arrived, having left 
England on the ist of April; and we are in daily expectation 
of receiving our letters from Calcutta. In the mean time I 
will persist in my epistolary rambles. The Sanscrit diction¬ 
aries, the best of which is between 18 & 19 centuries old, 
are so arranged as to bring to my recollection The Blue Book, 
as we used to call Commenius's Visible World Displayed‘S' like 
that, they are arranged according to the order of things, and, 
if they were illustrated with drawings, would be wonderfully 
useful. If the Blue Book, which we used, exists, let me re¬ 
quest you to keep it: in a few years it will amuse & instruct 
little Althorp, as it did me at the same age, & his dear father 
after me: if it be lost, Elmsly can probably procure another 
copy of it; but it will be nothing without the wood-cuts, in 
which all the words are referred to things, & both are taught 
together. I have employed a Brahman and a Bengal boy, 
who understands English, to translate the Sanscrit vocabu¬ 
lary; and they have already brought me ten thousand 
words but things are my great object; since it is my ambition 
to know India better than any other European ever knew it. 
Farewell I 

18 Aug. No letters yet by the Minerva, except tliree lines 
from the Duke of Devonshire to A. M. without any date. 
I, therefore, go on rambling. When I came to India, there 
were no articles in the Encyclopedia, which I was not able 
to understand, wfith more or less attention, except those of 
Botany and Chemistry: that exception I have now removed. 

* Milton, Paradise Regained, iii. 30S-9. Jones’s trust in local militias rather than 
a standing arm)' was never shaken. 

* Comcnius (1502-1670), yoti. Amos Conmenii Orbis Sensualium PicUts (London, 
1700), probably the English-Latin version they had used. 

J ’Sabdasatndarbhasindhu’. compiled in Devanagari in two folio vols. by 
KsilnSth Sarinan (Catalogue, no. 45). Sec Letter 397. 



To the second Earl Spencer 
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In a state of convalescence from my severe illness three years 
ago, my physician forbad all intense application; but, as he was 
a botanist,^ he permitted me to examine floivers^ and lent me 
hinnaus^ with whose system I wms delighted. From that time 
to this I have dissected and described all the blossoms I 
could procure; & Anna (whose progress in drawing and 
colouring is wonderful) has delineated many of them. I have, 
in my Sanscrit vocabular}', the names of a thousand plants, 
which I mean to describe for my amusement, if they all grow 
here; and I propose to add their I'irtues from the medical 
books in Sanscrit.^ Suffer me to recommend this delightful 
study to you. The Philosophy of Botany^ a short, but masterly 
work of Linnaeus, you may easily procure, and may read in 
a fortnight :3 you wdll then use his other w^orks only as a 
dictionary’-, in which you w’ill find every flower, when you 
know its genus and species; and every flower is a sermon of 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness. Farewell! 

19 Aug. A packet came this morning, which Anna has 
been feasting on, with a letter to me from Hastings,-^ of 
whom I say nothing to you, who are one K\s judges\ and I 
hold it a crime to bias the mind of a judge on either side. 
Were it not 'x judicial case, I should have much to say on his 
general character, though I know nothing, from legal evi¬ 
dence, of the particular charges against him.— 

No letter from you: I therefore follow my course. Yester¬ 
day I touched upon Botany, which better suits this climate 
than Chemistry, but is not more alluring and wonderful. 
Both are the language of God to his creatures in the stupen¬ 
dous volume of nature; and the creator may be named, 
without impiety’-, the Almighty* Chemist. I began last year 


* Fleming. 

- He continued the study until X7S9, when he shctched ‘a vrork, from which reiy 
curious information, and possibly very solid advantage, may be derived*. Ever the 
practical scholar, in that the discovery of Truth for its own sake could hardly justify 
the labours unless there were applications for the specific betterment of man, Jones 
incorporated his sketch into ‘The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of Indri 
{IForh, V. r-ii). The Treatise would provide the name of each plant in Roman and 
Sanskrit orthography, a condse dassification and description, and the uses of each 
in medicine, diet, and handicrafts. 

3 FhUosophia Botar.ica, of which Jones was using the 1783 ed. Some common 
Indian plants were not included, however, and others were inaccurately described. 

♦ Presumably the untraced answer to Letter 446. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


with Macquer’s Elements; an excellent bookj w'hich I am 
now reading a second time, and burning my fingers occa¬ 
sionally with his experiments of inflaming oils with acids, 
& so forth. I exhibited a fine silver tree to my black philo¬ 
sophical friends, and have shown them so many wonders 
by making sulphur, nitre, and other mixed substances, that 
they look upon me as another AbTisina} I am surprised that 
a man of Dr. Watson’s strong intellects has given up this 
divine study in compliance witli the nonsense of his brethren : 
for my part if I were a bishop, and must black my hands, I 
would rather black them with charcoal than witli politicks. 
I have read his agreeable Essays once & am reading them 
again to Anna Maria.2 Farewell! 

20 Aug. I have lately met with a Persian couplet, which 
pleased me, because it expresses my sentiments on two great 
points, 1 St, kindness to all living creatures (one great article of 
the primitive religion delivered by God to man) and secondly, 
the necessity of labour^ if we wish to be virtuous and happy. 
I send a free translation to my little friend Althorp, as his 
first poetical lesson: 

Crush not yon ant, who stores the golden grain: 

He lives with pleasure, and will die with pain: 

Learn from him rather to secure the spoil 

Of patient cares and persevering toil.3 

This brings to my memory my Ethick Epistle to his 
fatlier, which ends too abruptly & obscurely—‘Thus he 
crowns my strain.’ By thus I meant, by being free from pride 
or vanity, and intimated, that I desired no other fruit from 
my disinterested friendship; no other crown for my poetry; 

> Avicenna (9S0-1037), Persian-bom physician and philosopher, composed the 
Canon of Medicine, the epitome of Arabic medical knowledge to his day. 

i Watson bad kept until 1781 a resolution to abandon chemistry. In the Preface 
to vol. iv of Chemical Essays, dated 9 Feb. 17S6, he announced the destruction of 
all his chemical manuscripts, implying that he had made ‘a sacrifice to other people’s 
notions’ as to a church dignitarj^’s proper activities. 

3 Jones revised this for ‘The Tenth Anniversary Discourse’; 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

Both versions enjoyed wide publication in periodicals. The original is in Sa’di, 
BiistSn, chap, ii (as quoted front Firdausi). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


2J August lySy 


this idea I have expanded in the spirit, and, at the conclusion, 
in the words, of Achilles: 

To me, no sweeter fruit his friendship brings; 

I ask no boon of nobles or of kings: 

Should they, and ail their train desert my cause. 

Their countr}' slighted and their countr)'’s laws. 

Yet many a friend, attentive to my call, 

Would give me strength, and GOD above them all.i 

But I must now, having a long letter to write, bid you 
farewell! 

The Ranger, I hear, was to sail from England in April; 
so that I do not despair of having another letter to answer. 

21 Aug. I hope you have Rcnncl’s Bengal Atlas.? It is my 
constant companion. If you have it, pray look at the first 
plate, the Delta of the Ganges. On the left hand, in lat. 23° 
2 5' now sits your friend on a beautiful dr)- plain near Crishna- 
nagar, or Jpollinopolis, on the banks of a charming serpentine 
river, which forms one side of Kasimbazar island, and meets 
the Ganges opposite the celebrated University of Brahmans 
at Navadtvipa, or Nuddea, as Rcnnel w-rites it. This is the 
third University of which I have been a member;- & there 
I finish my education. Last year A. M. & I made a complete 
circuit of this first map, sailing down from Calcutta on the 
little Pheenix sloop to Sagor island, at the bottom of the page, 
then darting eastward across the Bay to Islamabad, whence 
we travelled by land to Comillah, & crossed the Megna to 
Dacca; thence we went in a boat to Comercolly, & the top 
of the meandring Tcllinghy, down which and the Ganges 
we returned to Calcutta: the Sunderbunds we had traversed 
before. We arc therefore pretty ■well acquainted w-ith the 
Dclta^ but Crishna-nagar is our delight. Farewell! 

22 Aug. I cannot suffer the Ravensw'orth to sail without 
sending a few' pages; and, as A. M. has copied them, I will 
dispatch the duplicates by another ship, together w'ith dupli¬ 
cates of the Bills. A Verhosa ct grandis epistolap consisting of 

’ See Letter 442. The ‘p0etic.1l epistle’ apparently included dialogue. As there is 
no clear parallel in the Achilles of Homer, Sh.ikcspeare, Chaucer, and other obvious 
sources, Jones would seem to have been purely creative in the three couplets. 

- Cambridge was the second. 

3 Juvenal, Satires, x. 71-2, concerning Tiberius’ famous letter which hurried 
Sejanus to his death. 
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23 August 1787 To the second Ear! Spencer 


as many paragraphs as the year has days, is arrived from the 
Directors, crassa Minerva-^ but I have not yet heard, v^hether 
they approve or disapprove of the mode, in which our salaries 
are paid. Should the bills not be accepted, there will be great 
delay in remitting my fortune; and in that case, I must re¬ 
quest you to pay yourself (for which purpose I sent a bill 
of 590,^ last year) out of such interest,’ as may have been 
paid on the Bond.—Private letters to Lockhart Gordon & 
others make me Chief Justice ;3 but it is morally impossible; 
and I am content, my dear lord, with my present station. I 
often repeat this verse of a Persian poet: ‘Mine is the king¬ 
dom of Liberty and the treasury of Content, which a Mon¬ 
arch could not easily gain by the sword.’'f Farewell! I shall 
go on scribbling to you, while we stay here. 

23 Aug. My yesterday’s page I sent off with 12 other 
pages, to go in the Ravensworth. I shall now go on as usual, 
till I leave my Indian Arcadia\ for so the plain of Crtshna- 
nagar deserves to be named. To what shall I compare my 
literary pursuits in India? Suppose Greek literature to be 
known in modern Greece only, and there to be in the hands 
of priests and philosophers; and suppose them to be still 
worshippers of Jupiter and Apollo; suppose Greece to have 
been conquered successively by Goths, Huns, Vandals, Tar¬ 
tars, and lastly by the English; then suppose a court of 
judicature to be established by the British parliament, at 
Athens, and an inquisitive Englishman to be one of the 
judges; suppose him to learn Greek there, which none of 
his countrymen knew, and to read Homer, Pindar, Plato, 
which no other Europeans had even heard of. Such am I in 
this countr}'-; substituting Sanscrit for Greek, the Brahmans^ 

* Horace, Satires, ii. ii. 3 (‘of rough mother-wit’). The document in question 
teas perhaps that of 27 March (Commonwealth Relations Office, Bengal Despatches, 
xvi. 589, Commercial Dept.), relative to the ‘confederate and corrupt sptem of 
management’ of the old Bo.ard of Trade. ® See Letter 442. 

3 Gordon (1732-S8), the youngest son of the third Earl of Aboyne, had been in 
Cornwallis’s regiment. Retiring as Lieutenant-Colonel, he was Judge-Advocate for 
the Company in Calcutta. Sec obituary. Gentlemans Magazine (Sept. 17S9, p. 861). 
Chambers was still Acting Chief Justice. 

Ode 4 (second couplet) of Sa'di, Bai/aj'f (Cunning Odes), in his Kulliyyat, ed. 
Muhammad Ali Foroughi (Tehran, 1936), p. 4. The couplet is sometimes mis¬ 
takenly included in Indian cds. of HSfiz’s Di<van —for c-xample in Ode no. 7 in 
H. WUbcrforce Clarke’s English cd. (Calcutta, 1891), where it is quite discordant 
in Hiifiz’s context. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


2d August iy87 


for the priests of Jupiter^ and Vdlmk^ Vyasa^- Caliddsad- for 
Homer, Plato, Pindar. Need I say what exquisite pleasure 
I receive from conversing easily with that class of men, who 
conversed with Pythagoras, Theles and Solon, but with this 
advantage over the Grecian travellers, that I have no need 
of an interpreter .3 Farewell! 

24 Aug, 1787. Trajan used, %ve are told, to consider ever)' 
day as lost, in which he had not relieved some person from 
distress:'^ so, perhaps, should I, if I had the misfortune to be 
an Emperor; and that it would be a real misfortune you will 
see proved (if you doubt it) in the Tito of Metastasio.s ‘Can 
you not, you will say, distinguish ever)’ day by some act of 
charity, so as to establish a rule differing in degree only from 
that of Trajan r’ Indeed, my friend, I cannot; because false¬ 
hood, and hypocrisy are so abundant, that I am wholly unable 
to discern proper objects of compassion; and I would rather 
throw money into the Ganges, where fish might swallow it 
and industrious fishermen find it, than bestow it on the lazy 
and dissolute, especially if they pretend to holiness. This 
then is my rule: I hold ever)’ day lost, in w'hich I acquire no 
new knowledge of man or nature; and, instead of carr)’ing 
my knowledge to market, I will publish all my new works 
here for the effectual relief of the Insolvent Debtors in our 
prison: they may want virtue, but they certainly want free¬ 
dom; & that is a title to my serv’ices.^ Farewell! 

’ Vsimiki is usuaii)- said to have compiled the Rarzajar.a, consisting of ai,coo 
^lokas (or 48,000 lines of 16 sj'ilables) in five books. Vyi'a is traditionally called the 
author of the MakdbhSraSa because of his collecting and arranging anonymous texts. 

- Kalidasa (c. 3rd cent.), one of the great Sanskrit dramatists, composed Schir.sda, 
Viiransi—josl, and M 3 laAh.lgr.:r:itra, as well as fine lyrics. 

3 Pythagoras is suppo<cd to have travelled extensively, perhaps to have conversed 
with Indians. Thales (sixth century B.C.), universally accounted one of the Seven 
Sages, is said to have answered, ‘Vk'hen asked by his friends on his return from a long 
absence abroad for the greatest curiosity he had discovered: "a tyrant in old age’ 
(Plutarch, Morelia, sec. 57SD}. Jones alluded to Thales and Solon in this spirit. Ri 
Solon, see Letter 195. 

Emperor Trajan (sa/3-117) was devoted to the welfare of Rome and Italy. His 
work was always of public utility—harbours, roads, houses. See Pliny, Parjgyricus. 

s In La Clerr.tnooa di Tito, after two patricians are condemned to death by the 
Senate for conspiracy, the Prince gives them a paternal admonition and a generous 
pardon. The Joneses were reading the tcn-vol. ed. of Aletastasio’s Optre dranr.a- 
tiche (Paris, 17S5-^9)• 

® Jones owned a rare manuscript of LailT Majnun, a Persian Pc:m of Hdtifi, which 
he considered to be of such literary value that it should be known to Indian and other 
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25 August X787 


To the second Earl Sfcnccr 


25 Aug. Would you know how I pass the day? I will give 
you a sketch of my employments during the term and sit¬ 
tings, and during the vacation. In term time I rise an hour 
before the sun, and walk from my garden to the fort, about 
3 miles: thence I go in a palanquin to the Court-house, 
where cold-bathing, dressing and breakfast take up an hour; 
so that by seven I am ready for my Pandit, with whom I 
read Sanscrit; at eight come a Persian and Arab alternately 
with whom I read till nine except on Saturday, when I give 
instructions to my Mogul secretary on my correspondence 
with the Mushman scholars. At nine come the attornies with 
affidavits: I am then robed and ready for court, where I sit 
on the bench, one day with another, five hours. At three I 
dress and dine; and, till near sunset, am at the ser\dce of my 
friends, who chuse to dine with me. When the sun is sunk 
in the Ganges, we drive to the Gardens either in our post- 
chaise, or Anna’s phaeton drawn by a pair of beautiful Nepal 
horses. After teatime we read; and never sit up, if we can 
avoid it, after ten. But, for four months in the year I must 
sit three evenings in the week as a justice of peace. In the 
vacation, when we are at our villa in summer, and at our 
cottage in autumn, I rise when I happen to wake, and, after 
bathing and cofi^ee, read Sanscrit only, till about eleven, when 
I read English or Italian to A. M. for an hour, (and on 
Sundays, books of Theology) after which I finish the rest of 
my day’s task till dinner-time. At sunset I walk two or three 
miles, while she is carried by four men in a chair, called a 
Tdnjdn^ pronounced Tonjong^ and used in the Eastern Penin¬ 
sula, from which she brought it. On our return, we pass our 
evenings as we generally do in term-time.^ You will judge, 

readers. Treatment of the popular Laila-Majnun story by HatifI, poet and nephetv 
of Jfiml, -was 'universally esteemed the simplest and most pathetic’ of the dozen 
poetical versions. Too busy to edit the manuscript, Jones included an Englbh Pre¬ 
face (in Works, xiii. 3S7-97) and had the text published at his own expense by M. 
Cantopher in Calcutta in 17SS. Promising not to edit or translate other Persian 
works, he gave the impression ‘to the attorney for the poor in the Supreme Court, 
in trust for the miserable persons’ in Calcutta debtors’ prison: ’Even if the legislature 
should ultimately relieve them, yet multitudes of them will perish, and all must -wish 
to perish, before any relief can arrive from Europe' He also published Sahuntals, his 
fifth charge to the grand jury, and Al SirUjijyaA for the debtors’ benefit. 

* The whole entry' for 25 Aug. parallels Pliny, Letters (ix. xxxtd), which begins: 
‘You desire to know in what manner I dispose of my day in summer-time at my 
Tuscan villa.’ 
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X 



To the second Earl Spencer 


26 August 


therefore, whether I wish to change this calm course of life 
for the house of commons, from which I should return three 
or four nights in seven with despair & the head-ach. Farewell! 

26 Aug. I have just been reading to A. M. one of Price's 
Sermons on the Christian Doctrine, and am confirmed in the 
opinions, which I have long formed from reading the Scrip¬ 
ture. Such discussions, indeed, are not necessary to our 
happiness; since all, who believe the essentials of religion and 
act according to the principles of virtue, must be happy; but 
there is something so pleasing in Truth, that it becomes 
interesting from its own charms independently of any ad¬ 
vantage, that may be derived from it. After this publication, 
by good old Price,* the Church of England, as it is called, 
w'ould inevitably fall, and the Religion of the Gospel be substi¬ 
tuted in its place, if it were not the interest of so many thou¬ 
sands to profess a belief in riddles for the sake of rectories, 
prebends, and lawm-sleeves. There is one evil in the corrup¬ 
tions o^our pure and rational religion, which, in this countr}', 
I have often occasion to deplore: as long as either Romanists 
or Trinitarians shall think it a duty to teach their creeds as 
tlie religion of the Messiah, so long it w’ill be wholly impos¬ 
sible to convert the Mohammedans, who, if Price’s book 
w'ere accurately and perspicuously translated into Persian, 
w'ould certainly not be shocked by the Christian doctrine, 
and would possibly be convinced by it. The Hindus would 
have less difficulty in admitting the Thirty Nine Articles; 
because if those articles were -written in Sanscrit, they might 
pass wmll enough for the composition of a Brahman; but, if 
I were to undertake a mission among them, I should begin by 
proving the antiquity of Isaiah, and showing the conformity 
of his prophecy witli tlie life and deatli of Jesus, and of no 
other man recorded by Histor}'.^ Farewell! 

27 Aug. I heard last night, that the Directors had extended 
the term, in which they offer to pay their bond-creditors in 
London: their proposed exchange is disadvantageous, and 

* Probably the first ed. (London, 1787), subtitled ‘As Received by the Difrerent 
Denominations of Christians’. 

- Jones had studied Propketa Msnores, rx Recensione Textus Hebrati et Virsionum 
Antiquarum Lathe Verst (Halle, 1773), writing' in the margin a ‘very long and most 
interesting’ note ‘on the Prophedes of Isaiah, and their proving Christ the Messiah 
(Library, no. 439). 
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2S August i/Sj 


To the second Earl Spencer 


the billSj which are to bear an interest of 5 per Cent, are not 
to be paid till the expiration of ten years, and then by instal¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, as I bought my bonds at a discount, 
and, as I suppose the credit of the company to be as good as 
that of the publick funds, I shall accept their terms, and 
send you bills upon them this season, unless I should hear, 
that they agree to pay our salaries in tlie present mode; in 
which case it will be better for me to send home all my own 
bills, and to sell my bonds here as I want money; for the 
bonds bear 8 per Cent interest, and my own bills will be 
payable in a twelvemonth after sight. But on this I shall be 
able to settle my mind, before the departure of the ships— 
We have now finished Ariosto, Tasso, and the ten volumes of 
Metastasio: this evening we begin an Italian History of 
Africa,* and propose to go through Dante in the winter. 
Petrarca’s Odes I read again and again, and shall never be 
tired of them. Addio. 

28 Aug. Does your love of Musick continue ^ It would be 
my passion, as much as ever, if the trouble of keeping instru¬ 
ments in tune were not far greater here than in Europe: I, 
therefore, satisfy myself with tlie theor)', and have many 
discoveries to make in the musick of India. In the reign of 
Vkramdditya^ near 2000 years ago, the art flourished in this 
country;^ but, since the Mahommedan conquest, it has 
declined, and is now almost lost in Bengal. In tlie northern 
provinces there are some remains of it, and, even at Banares, 
I heard with pleasure a player on the Fina^ (pronounce the 
word as in haliati) which instrument you will see described, 
with an engraving of it, in our Transactions. The Hindus 
believe Musick, as well as Poetry, to be celestial arts, prac¬ 
tised in heaven from eternity, and revealed to man by differ¬ 
ent Gods. I am now collating a very ancient Sanscrit book on 
Musick in beautiful verse; but very concise; and, therefore, 
obscure .3 These inquiries go beyond the mere gratification 

• Gio%*anni Battista Birago Avogaro, Hisforia Africana ddla diuhimt dell' 
itr.peno digit Arabi (\^cnice, 1650). ^ lx:ttcr 467. 

* Legendary king of Ujjain, long considered to have founded the Sanirat era and 
whose court was said to l>e adorned by ‘nine gems’, including Kalidasa and Varaha- 
niihira (but these two men were not contemporaries). 

5 He had continued to expand 'On the Musical Modes of the Hindus’, which, 
with the mentioned engras-ing, appeared in Astatid Researches (iii). He was collating 
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To the seco 7 id Earl Spencer 


29 August J7S7 


of curiosity: they may suggest improvements in our own 
musical system. For instance, many of the Indian Modes, 
w'hich they call Raga's^ or Passions, consist of mutilated 
scales, some with six notes only, others with Jive: each of 
these scales has naturally a peculiar expression, and that 
effect is increased by annexing to each of them the idea of 
some particular season of the year and hour of the day or 
night. But the subject is infinite; so farewell! 

29 Aug. I send, in the same packet with this, a Fragment, 
which belongs to you, because it w'as intended to be a long 
letter to you, and to be sent immediately after my arrival in 
India. It is an account of Hinzuan, improperly called Jo¬ 
hanna, and was written on board the frigate at anchor off 
that island. I was not able to finish it on board the ship, and 
it wants the principal episode, my journey to DomSni on 
a visit to the King: but even in its imperfect state, it may 
amuse you; and 1 have thrown it out of its epistolary form 
into that of a dissertation for our Society on the progress of 
civilization in an Arabian colony. Should it be printed in that 
form, you will have in due time all that is necessarj' to com¬ 
plete it.^ Since I have been in Bengal, I have received 
Arabick letters from Hinzuan, from which I learn, that our 
nation are not in good odour there. The behaviour of our 
sea-officers is veiy brutal; and, not to mention the dishonesty 
of many, they treat the islanders like dogs. Surely this is 
abominable and impolitick: the island affords excellent re¬ 
freshments to our ships; and though the natives are willing 
enough to cheat us in trifles, yet on the whole they are useful, 
& ought to [be] well-treated. Farewell! 

30 Aug. Having worried you enough with my own com¬ 
positions I send you one in the handwriting of a dear friend 
of mine, who w^as seven years old in the same month in which 
I W'as nineteen. I shall be forty one next month, so that he is 
now twenty nine; and I hope to see him a cheerful healthy 
man of seventy, w'hen I am eighty two. I believe you know 
him; if you do not perfectly know him, let me exhort you to 

So’ma’s Ragavibodha, which he highly praised. Policr had originally purchased a 
copy, which Jones’s Devanagari writer had transcribed (Library, no. 452)- _ 

‘ ‘Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna’ was read to the Sociey on 
I Nov. 
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i6 August 1787 


To John Shore 


acquire that knowledge, which the Ancients called heavcn- 
descended^ and considered as the basis of all useful know¬ 
ledge.^ I annex to his Latin poem a paper translated by him 
from the French, but composed originally by Lord Bacon: 
it is a mass, you will see, of all the knowledge attainable by 
man, and I have often been assisted by it, when I examined 
the different articles in it, and considered which of them I had 
attained, which I wished to attain, and which were not worth 
attaining.2 It will amuse you to see how different a hand he 
wrote formerly from that which he now writes; but his hand¬ 
writing was and is and will be, in any form, so agreeable to 
me, that, when you converse with him in private, I desire 
you will urge him to let me see as much of it as possible. 
Farewell! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: 4-5 Aug., Cannon, ‘Sir William Jones and the SakiinSala\ journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Ixxiii (Oct.-Dee. 1953), 199; 13 Aug., 
Arberry, ‘New Light on Jones’, pp. 677-8 (most); 15 Aug,, Cannon, 
‘Jones and Sakuntala*, p. 199 (most); 16 Aug., Arberry, ‘New Light on 
Jones’, p. 683 (extract); 19 Aug., Cannon, ‘Jones and Burke’, p. 183 
(extract); 20 Aug., Arberry, ‘New Light on Jones’, p. 684 (half); 21 Aug., 
Cannon, ‘Jones and Sakuntala', pp. 199-200; 23 Aug., Cannon, ‘Jones 
and Sakuntala', p. 200; 24 Aug., Arberry, Asiatic Jones, p. 23 (extracts); 
25 Aug., Arberry, Asiatic Jones (p. 23) and ‘New Light on Jones’, p. 684 
Text: Original 


465. To John Shore 

Crishna-nagur, 16 Aug. 1787. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for the tender strains of 
the unfortunate Charlotte, which have given us pleasure and 
pain; the sonnets which relate to herself are incomparably 

* E caelo was inscribed in golden letters on Apollo’s temple at Delphi, so that the 
commandment to 'know thyself’ was supposedly descended from heaven. Though 
the precept has been assigned to Socrates, Pjthagoras, and others, Jones’s source 
was probably Juvenal, Satires, xi. 27 ff. 

^ Spencer’s compositions are untraced. Jones may have been alluding to The 
Advancement of Knonvkdge, especially nr. iv, in which Icnowledge is described as a 
pyramid, with history and experience the base, and with ‘the work which God 
worketh from the beginning to the end' as the cone and vertical point. Bacon quotes 
the andents’ definition of wisdom as the knowledge of things divine and human. 
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To John Shore 


16 August lySy 


the best.^ Petrarca is little known; his sonnets, especially the 
first book, are the least valuable of his works, and contain 
less natural sentiments than those of the swan of Avon; but 
his odes which are political, are equal to the lyric poems of 
the Greeks; and his triumphs arc in a triiunphant strain of 
sublimity and magnificence. Anna Maria gives you many 
thanks for the pleasure you have procured her. We are in 
love with this pastoral cottage; but though these three 
months are called a vacation, yet I have no vacant hours. It 
rarely happens that favourite studies are closely connected 
with the strict discharge of our duty, as mine happily are; 
even in this cottage I am assisting the court by studying 
Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now rendered it an impossi¬ 
bility for the Mohammedan or Hindu lawj^ers to impose upon 
us with erroneous opinions.- 

This brings to my mind your honest pundit, Rhadacaunt, 
w'ho refused, I hear, the office of pundit to the court, and 
told Mr. Hastings that he would not accept of it, if the salary 
were doubled; his scruples were probably religious; but 
they would put it out of my power to sen’^e him, should the 
office again be vacant. His unvarnished talc I would have 
repeated to you, if vtc had not missed one another on the 
river; but since I despair of seeing you until my return to 
Calcutta, at the end of October, I will set it down here, as 
nearly as I can recollect, in his own words: 

‘ My father (said he) died at the age of an hundred years, 
and my mother, who was eighty years old, became a sati, 
and burned herself to expiate sins. They left me little besides 
good principles. Mr. Hastings purchased for me a piece of 
land, which at first yielded twelve hundred rupees a year; but 
lately, either through my inattention or through accident, 
it has produced only one thousand. This would be sufficient 
for me and my family; but the duty of Brahmans is not only 
to teach the youths of tlieir sect, but to relieve those who are 
poor. I made many presents to poor scholars and others in 
distress, and for this purpose I anticipated my income: I was 

* Mrs. Charlotte Smith (17^.9-1806: D.N.B.), novelist and poet vrhose husband 
(and she herself) was imprisoned for debt in 1782. Separated from him about 17S6, 
she continued to help him financially. Her EU^ac Sonnets, and Other Essays (London, 

17S4) went through several eds. 

^ Through the attested copy of A Code of Gentoo Lanes. See Letter 433- 
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30 August 1^87 


To the second Earl Spencer 


then obliged to borrow for my family expenses, and I now 
owe about tliree thousand rupees. This debt is my only cause 
of uneasiness in this world. I would have mentioned it to 
Mr. Shore, but I was ashamed.’ 

Now the question is, how he can be set upon his legs 
again, when I hope he will be more prudent. If Bahman 
should return to Persia, I can afford to give him one hundred 
rupees a month, till his debt shall be discliarged out of his 
rents; but at present, I pay more in salaries to my native 
scholars than I can well afford; nevertheless I will cheerfully 
join you in any mode of clearing the honest man, that can 
be suggested; and I would assist him merely for his own 
sake, as I have more Brahmanical teachers than 1 can find 
time to hear. 

I send you not an elegant pathetic sonnet, but the wildest 
and strangest poem that was ever written, Khakani’s com¬ 
plaint in prison.^ The whole is a menace, that he would 
change his religion, and seek protection among the Christ¬ 
ians, or the Gabres. It contains one or two proper names, 
of which I find no full explanation even in a commentary 
professedly written to illustrate the poem. The fire of Kha¬ 
kani’s genius blazes through die smoke of his erudition; the 
measure of the poem, which will enable you to correct the 
errors of the copies, is 

with a strong accent on the last syllable of each foot. Adieu, 
my dear Sir, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. t 19-22 



466. To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 30 Aug. 1787. 

My dear lord, 

Wc have sent so many letters by the Ravensworth, diat 
I only VTite a few lines more, to say diat we are well, and 

* KhaqanT (<r. 1106-S5?) composed his Habsiyya (Prison Poem) in the fortress- 
prison of Shahiran. A Persian cd. of his Divan, life, and srorks was published in 
Tehran in 1957. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


I September I'jS'j 


that I send you my bills on the Company for July and 
August, (each for ,^590.2.1) which you will be so good as to 
send for acceptance, as soon as possible. I continue to write 
a folio page to you every day. Farewell, & believe me 

Your ever affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


467. To the second Earl Spencer 

[Krishnagar] i-i i Sept. 1787. 

I Sept. 1787. I sent my page of yesterday to Lockhart 
Gbrdon requesting him to receive and inclose my two bills 
for July and August.^ From his answer I shall know whether 
the Directors have confirmed, in their last letter, the present 
mode of paying us; and, if the Government here grant 
the bills for the two last months, I shall have remitted by 
the Ravensworth ^^4130.14.7. which, with what I sent last 
year, are above ten thousand pounds. So much for I'emharras 
des richesses. In my opinion this countr}" was never so justly 
and so mildly governed as it now' is by Lord Cornw'allis and 
Mr. Shore; the first of whom has the best intentions, and 
the second, not them only, but every talent that a man in his 
station ought to possess, together with accurate knowledge 
of the revenues. The governor is now', I suppose, at Banares 
in his way to the frontier, and proposes to be again at Cal¬ 
cutta before Christmas; this journey w'as highly expedient, 
as I fear he will have much to censure and much to amend in 
our army;2 and his absence, while Shore continues in the 
Metropolis, can have no inconvenience. I live in perfect 
friendship wdth both, but in as perfect independence of 
them; never asking patronage even for those w'hom I wish 
to serve, because if I did, the publick might think, that I 
returned the favour by partiality in my judicial character, 
which ought to be above suspicion. Farewell! 

Sunday 2 Sept. We have just been reading an excellent 
* In Letter 466. Gordon had done so by 9 Sept. 

2 The Treaty of Mangalore had not ended the competition for control of the 
Deccan. The Second Mysore War was over, but Tipu was sending envoys to France 
and Constantinople to seek support for the impending confrontation. 
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5 September 1787 


To the second Earl Spencer 


discourse by that excellent man. Price. On the subject of 
future punishment he expresses himself inclined to think 
tliat it will be temporary, that is for a length of time proportioned 
to the offence, but he leaves it doubtful, whether this opinion, 
which many pious men have adopted, and all benevolent 
men would •wish to adopt, can be justified by the language of 
Scriptiu-e. Now to my understanding the contrar)- opinion 
is so horribly blasphemous, and so outrageous to the divine 
justice, that I would give up Scripture rather than embrace 
it. Eternity of pain, if eternity means for endless duration must 
be disproportioned for any offence, and consequently unjust; 
and if I saw injustice ascribed to God in the Scripture, I 
should disbelieve it, and, holding it pernicious, should be¬ 
come an apostle of infidelity; but happily the language of 
Scripture confirms the former opinion beyond a doubt. As 
oXoiv and astas mean a limited space of time, so alcovtos and 
ecternus mean of a long hut limited duration. This I could prove 
by a hundred examples: Take one: Pliny says the Assyrians 
used letters aterne, which he explains to mean some centuries. 
Bryant, not knowing the sense of the word, laughs at Pliny, 
but should be laughed at himself.^ Farewell! 

3 Sept. The Hindus believe, that, as soon as the soul has 
left its body, it goes to a place called Tamapur, or the city of 
Yama, the Judge of Souls, who weighs all its good and evil 
actions with an even hand: that, if the good preponderate, 
the soul ascends to Swerga, the Firmament, where it enjoys 
exquisite bliss for a time proportioned to that good, and then 
animates some terrestrial form, as a punishment for the evil; 
if the evil be greater than the good, the soul descends to 
Narac, or the Infernal Regions, -v^'here it suffers exquisite 
pain for a time proportioned to that evil, and then, as a reward 
for the good, animates some form, in which it may work out 
its beatitude, or ascends to Swerga for a short time, and 
then has a new birth, as before. Thus, they believe, all souls 
advance from birth to birth, rising and falling, till they are 

> Bryant -svas primarily attacking Pliny’s view that they had alwaj-s had writing: 
*nor, indeed, do I lx;liere, that letters C3dsted among them at the time of which he 
speaks. For if they had Ixsjn so fortunate as to have had for so long a time these 
elements, they were too ingenious a people not to have used them to better purpose.’ 
In 'Of the Original Chaldaic Histor)’’, A Nevi System (London, 1S07; 3rd ed.), iv. 
j6o. See Pliny, Naturalis Historia, vn. Ivi. 192-3. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


4 September 


free from any taint of evil, and then ascend above Swerga to 
the heaven of heavens, where they are absorbed in the divine 
nature, from which, as from a fountain, they had originally 
flowed. Farewell 1 

4 Sept. I am no Hindu; but I hold the doctrine of the 
Hindus concerning a future state to be incomparably more 
rational, more pious, and more likely to deter men from vice, 
than the horrid opinions inculcated by Christians on punish¬ 
ments ‘voithoiit end. Since I have lately said so much of the 
Hindus, I must tell you the subject of a Drama in Sanscrit 
by Calidasa (pronounce always as in Italian) the Indian 
Shakespeare, or Metastasio, who was the chief poet at the 
court of Vicramaditya near two thousand years ago. The 
dramatick piece, which is neither Tragedy nor Comedy, but 
like many of Shakespeare’s fairy-pieces, is called Sacontala^ 
and the story’’ is this. 

A pious man, whose name w’as Viswamitra, or Universal 
Friend, had by* his devotion attained such power over all 
nature, that Indra, the God of tlie Firmament, began to 
fear, lest his own dominion might be in danger, and to check 
the ambition of the Saint, commanded an Apsara^ or Celestial 
Nymph, to descend from heaven and seduce tlie hermit from 

his vows of Chastity% She-^What she did, y’ou shall hear 

to-morrow morning, si je nc dors pas. Adieu! 

5 Sept. She-(for the Saint had the weakness of other 

mortals) overpo’^vered his austerity, and was delivered of a 
lovely daughter who was named Sacontala. The child, being 
bom on earth, was necessarily to go through life before she 
could be admitted into Swerga, or the heaven of Indra; to 
which her mother ascended, having intmsted her to the care 
of anotlier holy* man, whose name was Canna. After she had 
received a divine education, she was seen in a forest by Raja 
JDushinanta^ when he was hunting, and her beauty inflamed 
him with such passion, that he married her. Soon after the 
nuptials a Brahman, named Durbasa^ visited the king, who 
being in a very’ thoughtful mood on account of some publick 
business, took no notice of him; which disrespect so provoked 
the Brahman, that he pronounced this imprecation against 
Dushmantax ‘May’ She w’hom thou lovest best forget thee, 
and not recollect thee till she has seen the ring on thy finger. 
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7 September T7S7 


To the second Earl Spencer 


Eushnanta^ not attending to him, or disregarding the curse, 
went, as it was his custom every morning, to bathe in a 
sacred pool called Sdsitirt'ha or the Moon's Pilgrimage^ and, 
sprinkling his head with the Avater—but, as it is noon, you 
shall know what he did to-morrow, ‘if the Sultan allow me to 
live another day.’^ Farewell! 

6 Sept. He dropped his ring, which had his name on the 

gem, and which he had shown to Sacontala, AAdien he first 
saw her, to convince her that he was the Rdja; but he did not 
perceive his loss, and, on his return to the palace, he went to 
the apartment of the Queen, who expressed great displeasure 
at the intrusion of 2, perfect stranger. He was astonished at her 
reception of him, and more so, when she denied, tliat she 
had ever seen him before. He was going to ask her, if she 
had forgotten tlie ring, which he showed her in the forest, 
but found with amazement, that it was not on his finger. 
This made him suspect that she was a Sorceress, and a harlot; 
but he only ordered her to be confined in the interior part of 
the palace, with a few' maids to attend her. The order Avas no 
sooner obeyed, than her mother, the nymph, prevailed upon 
Indra to raise a violent storm of thunder, in which Sacontala 
vanished from the palace; and the king hearing of her super¬ 
natural escape, was confirmed in his opinion that she was an 
enchantress. But-Farewell! 

7 Sept. A fisher in the pool of Sasitirt'ha caught a large 
Ro’hitamatsya (AA'hich, by the Avay, is one of four most 
delicate fish in this country) and, on opening it, found a ring; 
Avhich, being very poor, he carried for sale to a publick 
market. He first offered it to a serA'ant of the king’s house¬ 
hold; AA'ho, seeing the name of Dushmanta on a fine gem, 
carried it, Avith tlie fisher, to the first Minister. The Pazir, 
or Amatya (AA'hich is the Sanscrit name for Prime Minister) 
perceh'ed that the ring had a fishy smell, and, having heard the 
testimony of persons aa'Iio saw the fish opened, dismissed 
the man Avith a rcAvard, and informed the Raja of it; AA'ho put 
the ring on his finger again, and so sincerely repented of his 
behaviour to Sacontala^ that he retired to a forest, & led the 
life of a hermit; leaA'ing his Amatya to manage the affairs of 
Government. One day, as Dushmanta Avas w'andering near 

* Device from The Arabian Nights' Tales. 
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To the second Karl Spencer 


8 September lyS-j 


the extremity of the forest, he saw a beautiful little boy play¬ 
ing witli a young lion, and—Who he was You will know, if 
you are patient. Farewell! 

8 Sept. I have been so busy all the morning, that I cannot 
go till to-morrow: indeed three hours have slipped away like 
one, and I must prepare for dinner. 

9 Sept. Sunday/ I have just heard from Lockhart Gordon, 
who informs me, that he has received the bills for July and 
August, and enclosed the first copy of each to you. This 
induces me to think, tliat the Directors have not forbidden 
this Government to pay us in bills; and I most heartily wish 
that mode may be continued; neverdicless I am strongly 
inclined to accept their terms in regard to their bond-debt, 
and to send home ^oooj[, by the ships of this season. It will 
be time enough to determine, when I return to Calcutta. 
But I must not forget the young Lion’s playfellow.— Dush- 
mania w'as surprized at the sight, and put some questions to 
the child, who gave him ingenuous & pertinent answers; 
but, when the Raja said, that he tvas a stranger in that forest, 
the boy, v/ho had been instructed in the laws of hospitality, 
invited him to take refreshment in his mother’s house. The 
king accompanied him, and—but I must break ofF,^ and will 
resume the thread of the stor)’’ another day. Farewell! 

10 Sept. Have you met w'ith a book lately published with 
the title of a Fin di cation of the Ancient History of Ireland} It 
was written by a friend of mine, Colonel Yallancey; but a 
word in your ear—it is ver}" stupid. All my opinions of men 
and things, whether expressed in prose or verse, you will of 
course conceal, especially where they may be likely to give 
any honest man pain. Fallancey begins with stating a fact 
(which is the only curious part of the book) that the Irish 
have histories of their country, from the first population of 
it, in their otvn language-., one of which histories he is trans¬ 
lating. Then he insists wdth great warmth, that those histories 
could not be invented by modern priests; perhaps not; but 
what is his reason r Because those priests did not understand 

* As he read his Bengali recension, he •veas making a literal Latin translation, 
■which he considered the most convenient way to an interlinear English version. He 
had perceived the quality of the drama and wished to make it known in Europe. As 
Sanskrit was jealously guarded by the Brahmans, it was important that ail Indians 
know and be proud of this part of their heritage. 
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II Sepi ember lySj 


To the second Earl Spencer 


Persian^ (which he calls Southern Scythian) and the ancient 
Irish were Persians^ who having emigrated from the Caspian 
settled in lame or Iran^ and brought with them the old Persian 
history, which he finds in the Irish manuscripts. I conceive 
all this to be visionary; & am certain, that his deriva¬ 
tions from the Persian, Arabick, & Sanscrit languages, are 
erroneous. According to him, when silly people gave me the 
surname of Persian^ they in fact called me Irishman. Do you 
wish to laugh } Skim the book over. Do you wish to sleep ? 
Read it regularly—Farewell!* 

II Sept. We finished last night an Italian book, entitled 
Istoria Africana : it contains a curious detail of the means by 
which a private African, Tustify or Joseph^ established the 
Empire of Morocco, subdued the finest regions of Africa^ 
and, at the beginning of the eleventh century, was almost 
complete master of Spain and Portugal. He had great talents, 
which raised him to great wealth and power; but beware of 
thinking him a great man. Ambition was his ruling passion; 
to this Avarice is always accessory; Cruelty follows them, 
and no Virtue is admitted of tlie party, except mere Courage; 
in which the common soldier often surpasses the Conqueror, 
and both are far excelled by the lionesses of Numidia, when 
their whelps are in danger. This very Emperor, when he was 
weak enough to think that an Egyptian mountebank could 
find a treasure for him, was both weak & cruel enough to 
kill several innocent men in order to make a hell-broth with 
their brains, & command the devils, who were better beings 
than himself.2 Such are Emperors! Farewell 1 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Cannon: ‘Sir William Jones’s Summary of Sakuntala', Journal of 

the American Oriental Societ^p, Ixxxiii (April-June 1963), 242-3 (extracts) 
Text: Original 

* A Vindication (Dublin, 1786), subtitled ‘Proved from the Sanscrit Books’, -was 
the only one of Charles Vallancey’s books in Jones’s Library'. He rightly adjudged 
the man (1721-1821: D.N.B.), who founded the school of writers theorizing about 
Irish literature, history, and language without studying the originals or even know¬ 
ing the languages. 

* Birago Avogaro details the career of Yusuf ibn Tashfin (ioo6-iio6) from 
p. 106, dating him a century too early. When Yusuf took Fez in tofip, he massacred 
3,000 men. Once he had 40,000 Spaniards beheaded and the heads earned to 
Morocco to adorn the cities’ gates. Yet he wisely adminbtered the Moorish empire 
that he established. 
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To Joseph Cooper TValker 


IT Septembtr lySj 


468. To Joseph Cooper Walker 

Crishna-nagur, ii Sept. 1787. 

I give you my hearty thanks, dear Sir, for your kind 
attention to me, and for the pleasure which I have received 
from your letter, as well as for that which I certainly shall 
receive from your historical memoirs of the Irish Bards.^ The 
term being over before your book could be found, and the 
state of my health obliging me to seek this pastoral retreat, 
where I always pass my vacation among the Brahmans of 
this ancient university, I left Calcutta before I could read 
your work, but shall peruse it with eagerness on my return 
to the capital. You touched an important string, when you 
mentioned the subject of Indian music, of which I am parti¬ 
cularly fond. I liavc just read a very old book on that art in 
Sanscrit. I hope to present the world with the substance of 
it, as soon as the transactions of our society can be printed;^ 
but we go on slowly, since the press is often engaged by 
government; and we think it better to let our fniit ripen 
naturally, than to bring forth such water}’ and imperfect 
fruits as are usually raised in hot beds. The Asiatic Miscellany, 
to which you allude, is not the publication of our society, 
who mean to print no scraps, nor any mere translations. It 
was the undertaking of a private gentleman, and will cer¬ 
tainly be of use in diffusing Oriental literature, though it has 
not been so correctly printed as I could wish.^ When you see 
Colonel Vallanc}’, whose learned work I have read through 
twice with great pleasure, I request you to present him with 
my best remembrance. We shall soon I hope see faithful 
translations of Irish histories and poems. I shall be happy in 
comparing them with the Sanscrit, with which the ancient 

* The letter is untraced. The Irish antiquarian (1761-1810: D.N.B.) had recently 
published his Hisioriccl Memoirs (London, 1786). 

- Ra^avibodha. See Letter 464 (28 Aug.). 

3 Gladvrin’s Asiatick Miscellar.y; Consisting of Original Productions, Translations, 
Fugiti-ue Pieces, Irr.itatioris, and Extracts from Curious Publications (Calcutta, 17S5) 
was widely thought in Europe to be the Society’s periodical. It included the hjanns 
to Kama, Narayana, Sarasvati, and Ganga, and 'The Enchanted Fruit’, baides 
■writings of Jones’s col]e.agues. The second vol. (17S6) printed Jones’s Indra^d 
Surya hy'mns, ‘T.iles and Fables by Nizami’, ’On Parent Knees’, four translations 
of Sanskrit and Arabic verses, and other ■writings. 
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jz September lySp 


To Sir George Yonge 


language of Ireland had certainly an affinity.* Proceed, Sir, 
in your laudable career, you deser\^e the applause of your 
country, and will most assuredly have that of, Sir, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 123-4 


469, To Sir George Yonge 

Chrishna-Nagar in Bengal, 12 Sept. 1787, 

I had no sooner received your last Letter, than I applied to 
Lord Cornwallis, but found, that in Consequence of the 
King’s orders, he had already directed Colonel Kydd, the 
worthy Superintendent of tlie Company’s Botanical Garden, 
to send you all tlie curious Seeds that he could Collect.^ 
Botany is one of my chief Delights in this Country, and I 
have now before me^ the names of 300 Medicinal Plants of 
India, which I propose to describe Botanically, with an 
Account of their Virtues, from tlie Medical Books of 
Shanscrit —^But I shall be very glad, if you will let me know 
how Seeds are best preserved in a long Voyage, and whether 
those which you will receive from Colonel Kydd arrive in 
good Preservation. I have tried several Methods without 
success; a covering of Wax I thought likely to succeed. But, 
when I received the Seeds of the Cabbage Tree, the Sago 
Tree, and the Sandal wood Tree (the tv^o first of which were 
sent me from the Eastern Islands, and the last, from the 
West) both covered with Wax, I sowed them in my Garden, 
but none of them germinated— As to Medicinal Plants^ which 
may be applicable to the Military Service in the West Indies, 
I may promise, I think, many very valuable ones—^But, in 
regard to Spices^ I am not Confident. The Clove Tree must be 
in India, somewhere—Because it is mentioned by the Hindu 
Poets, as growing here, and Cinnamon flourishes in some of 
the Gardens near Calcutta. 

* Even to Vallancey’s friend, Jones could not dissemble. His real feeling about A 
Vindication is reflected by the expression fait/ifiil translations. Again in a provocative 
sentence, without indicating his data or method, Jones restated his theory of 1786, 
that Celtic and Sanskrit ultimately had a common origin. 

^ Jones had anstvered Yonge’s ambitious query of ao Dec. 17S4, and Yonge’s 
untraced letter may have been the reply which he was now anstvering. 
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To Thomas haw 


21 September lySj 


Pepper grows in Plenty near Islamtahad —and if the true 
Oriental Cofee be an object, that of Chatigram seems, by the 
Blossom, to be of the Arabian Sort, and, by due Culture, 
might, perhaps, be as fine as the Mokha Coffee—On the 
Subject of such Plants as may be important to Commerce I 
shall be glad of particular Instructions. 

I know they have in the West Indies, the Citrus Aurantium 
Decumanian, which they call the Shaddock, and we the 
Pumpelnus or Batalvia Lime—But I am not sure whether 
ours is not of a better Sort—I drink the juice of three or four 
every day, during the sultry Weather, and find it not only 
perfect nectar, but an admirable Preser\'ative against 
Feverish Heat. One of these truly Royal Oranges, pressed 
through a Napkin, yields a Pint of delicious Juice, and, with 
a Tea Spoonfull of Salt of Wormwood thrown into it, and 
stirred, raises a strong EfFerv^escencc, and forms a Syllabub 
fit for the Gods, which I am confident would cure a slight 
Fever. If you think it likely that our sort may be finer than 
the West Indian, I will send you a Box of Seeds, and on the 
whole you may rely on our Attention to your Commissions— 

Original copy: Windsor Castle (Royal .Archives, no. 6296—incomplete) 


470. To Thomas Law 

Crishna-nagar, 21 Sept. 1787. 

I lament, my dear friend, the loss of y'our cobalt, and the 
fall of your furnaces but the first may be supplied in time, 
and the second easily repaired. Nihil est, quod non efficiat 
Diligentia'd- and no diligence can surpass yours. Can you 
doubt, that the Society’' will admit with sincere thanks any 
Memoir, that you may' send them.^ But the conciseness of 
ymur style often renders it obscure; and I cannot tell ivhat 
account you allude to. After having mentioned the hill-silk 
worms, and the Assun-plant, y'ou say—T think the Society 

* Bengal had suffered violent •windstorms and floods in May-July, laying ■waste 
some to'wns and causing thousands of casualties all the -way to Dacca. In late July 
the bridge over the Punpun River, on the Patna-Ga}-a road, had been destroyed. 
Presumably La-w’s loss resulted from the storms. 

* Paraphrase of Cicero, De Oratore, ii. xxxv. 14S. 


2 x September Z787 


To Thomas La'W 


might admit the account' —without adding of what. Is it an 
account of the hill-silk worms & the Assun-plant? If so, 
where is that account ? Have you sent it to Shore with the 
drawing? Or do [you] mean an account of the Gaya porce¬ 
lain ? I shall be really sorry, if the two Quarto Volumes of 
our Transactions should be sent to Europe next year without 
one Memoir at least by the Collector of Rotas: but, if your 
detached notes, extracted from letters, were printed as a 
Memoir, the wise men in London would infallibly say that 
they were too concise.^ Philosophers take nothing for granted, 
and will not be satisfied with general propositions: they 
expect a detail of experiments, not the result merely. If 
Newton had given only general theorems without proof, ages 
would have passed, before he could have blazed into fame. 
The same may be said of Watson, as a Chymist. I would not 
urge you to the composition of an Essay on Porcelain, if I 
did not know, that you are very able to compose one without 
much trouble; indeed, with no trouble but that of writing. 
You have an excellent model before you in Watson’s Essay 
on Cla)\ Marky and Gypseous Alahaster\ Vol. II. Essay VII.2 
Why will you not compose one on the same subject, follow¬ 
ing him step by step, correcting him, where he trips, and 
confirming his opinions, where they are just? Your loose 
notes give me great pleasure, and the Society, I presume, 
would be very glad to hear them read; but, as to the philo¬ 
sophers of Europe, I know they -would expect something 
more extensive; and I am as anxious for your fame as your¬ 
self can be; much more than I am for my own. Now, in 
regard to your first theorem, ‘there should not be any thing 
calcareous in porcelain, as it vitrifies' Do you mean that you 
can burn calcareous substances into glass ? If you can, it is a 
new discovery, and more than can be done (if to be done at 
all) by European furnaces. Or do you mean only, that cal¬ 
careous bodies combined with clay are vitrifiable ? If you mean 
that, it is not new; see Wats. Vol, IL Essay VI. sdly ‘there 
should be no clay ' Is not this too general? We know that 
clay is used for the Queen’s Ware, and Kaolin (which is an 
unctuous clay) for the Chinese porcelain, though in the smallest 
possible proportion, gdly, ‘Kaolin, you say, is ti vitrifiable stone 

‘ Law never obliged the Society. ^ C/iemcal Ess^.s. 
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To Thomas Law 


21 September lySj 


harder than Pettaise' Here either you are mistaken or Wat¬ 
son, who defines Kaolin ‘an unvitrifiable unctuous clay.’ Have 
you Kaolvi^ or any other fine soap' earth in Bahar,? Do you 
know the thirel ingredient of Chinese porcelain, namely, the 
varnish} Talc, which in Sanscrit is called Ahhra^ is used 
here as -a.glaze for earthern ware: I have an image of Maha- 
deva glazed with it: Your Manganese (which is found in 
many parts of the Company’s dominions) will make, I find, 
a beautiful black glaze wfith other Ingredients. Do you use 
the vapour of salt or the yellow glaze } Watson’s note upon 
colours on Enamel and porcelain, Vol. III. p. 321, must be 
very useful to you.—^Aftcr all, I wish to see on paper the 
most material of your three years’ experiments; I mean the 
experiments themselves, not barely the result; and 1 wish 
to know the specifick gravity of a cubick foot of Gaya, com¬ 
pared with China, %varc; since the w’cight is one criterion of 
excellence. May your iron-vvorks prosper; and, above all, 
your glass: it is a brilliant embryo. Glass would be a most 
useful manufacture here for tlic table & for shades. I cannot 
procure large broad glasses, like those used at Paris, for 
keeping wine-glasses cool at table by inverting them in water 
as soon as they are used. Now' I mention the table, have you 
sal ammoniack, or could you sublime it from holy cow'-dung? 
It w'ould give ten degrees more cold, when pow'dered, than 
salt-petre. I w'cll know', my friend, that you faithfully dis¬ 
charge your duty; and I knew' that you w'ould be justly 
distinguished. Law'’s object is the improvement of his dis¬ 
trict, and my object is Law. I am, therefore, deep in 
Sanscrit: it is my last language; & I will know it perfectly 
or die in the attempt. If I live, I will make a Digest of Hindu 
& Muselman Law's of Inheritances and Contracts-^ the two 
hinges of all jurisprudence. I admire your Perwdnah: it 
shall not burn itself in my taper. Anna Maria salutes you; 
though you say ‘she shall twt have her goats &e.’ It would 
give us delight to revisit Gaya; but my duty will confine me 
many months at Jehennemabad, w'here I must be settled on 
the 22d of next month. I must then give up poetry, corre¬ 
spondence, & every thing but law; but I shall resume them 
again in the autumn. I have written this long letter, because 
I despair of being able to write again till Christmas. I have 
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52 September xySy 


To Patrick Russel! 


fift)’- letters to write here for the ships of the season, 8e; fear 
I shall not finish them. I only write to Europe once a year. 
My last letter, enclosing one to Barlow,^ I hope you received 
from 

your affectionate friend 
W. Jones. 

Original: Pierpont Morgan Library, New York (RV Autographs Misc. 
English) 


471. To Patrick Russell 

Crishna-nagur, 22 Sept. 1787. 

Your interesting papers did not find their way to me till 
I had left tills cottage, and was wholly immersed in business. 
Indeed, I am so harassed for eight months in twelve, that 
I can seldom think of literature till the autumn vacation, 
which I pass in this charming plain, the driest in Bengal, 
and close to a college of Brahmans. I am charmed with your 
plan; and if the directors have not yet resolved to print the 
work at their expense, I can perhaps suggest a mode of pro¬ 
curing very powerful influence with them.^ The king has 
much at heart his new botanical garden at St. Vincent’s; his 
object is two-fold, to improve the commerce of the West- 
India islands, and to provide the British troops on service 
there with medicinal plants.^ Now, if you could send a box 
or two of seeds, likely to be useful in commerce or medicine, 
directed to Sir George Young, the secretary at war, (to 
whom I have inclosed your letter to the Board at Madras)-^ 
I dare say the Board of Controul would be desired to use 
their influence with the Directors. * * * You could not have 
chosen a better specimen than the ■pedaUum murex^ of which 

* The letters to Law and Barlow may have met the fate of the fifty that Jones 
hoped to write. Only seven have been traced—to Walker, Yonge, Caldecott, Parr, 
Wilmot, Wilkins, and Lady Spencer. 

- Russell's untraced answer to I.ettcr 440 had apparently been accompanied by 
copies of his two writings. 

3 Tlie Botanic Garden had iKcn cst.iblished in i-dj, with a superintendent 
directing intensive cultivation of sixteen acres. -The control svas vested in the 
Secretar)' for War, who imported valuable and exotic plants from the East Indies and 
South America. Lord Rodney introduced the mango and the cinnamonj C,aptain 
Bligh, the breadfruit. 

♦ Russell's memoir on serpents, probably cnclostd in Letter 459. 
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To Patrick Russell 


22 September lygy 


little is said by Linnaeus, and that from doubtful authority. 
The ofuntia I have not seen here, and I cannot ramble into 
the woods. Our groves at this place arc skirted with an 
angiilated cactus \ called sija (pronounced sceja) in the San¬ 
scrit dictionaries, where I find the names of about 300 medi¬ 
cinal plants, the virtues of which are mentioned in medicinal 
books. I agree with you, that those books do not carry full 
conviction; but they lead to useful experiments, and are 
therefore valuable. I made fine red ink, by dropping a solution 
of tin in aqua regia into an infusion of the coccus^ which Dr. 
Anderson was so polite as to send me. His discovery will, I 
trust, be useful; his ardour and ingenuity deserve success.^ 

I have just read v/ith attention the Philosophia Botanica, 
which I consider as the grammar, and the Genera et Species 
as the dictionar}', of botany.- It is a masterly w'ork, and con¬ 
tains excellent matter in a short volume; but it is harshly, 
not to say barbarously, wTitten. I grieve to see botany im¬ 
perfect in its t\%’0 most important articles, the natural orders 
and the 'oirtues of plants, between w’hich I suspect a strong 
affinit)'. I en\y those who have leisure to pursue this be¬ 
witching study. 

Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental manuscripts of 
my friend Dr. Alexander Russel He lent me three, which 
I returned; the Sucardan-p^ the Banquet of Physicians,^ and a 


* James Anderson (1737-1S09: D.N.B.), Physician-General of the East India 
Company at Madras, had advanced from Assistant Surgeon in 1765. A member of 
the Asiatic Society, he sent Banks a scries of letters describing an insect like the 
cochineal. London chemists had already studied it and found it not to be the cochi¬ 
neal. 

- Jones knew Genera Plantarum (1737) and Species Plar.tarun {1753) 
sevcn-vol. cd., Carcli Linr.ai Botariccrum Principis Systeir.a Planiarum Eurapa 
(Geneva, t7S5-7). The tsvo did not appear as a single vol. until 1S40. 

3 Appointed Assistant Surgeon in ^ngal in 1783, he became Surgeon in i 797 > 
being appointed to the Medical Board in 1S16. He retired in India in 1825 and died 
a year later. 

■* Ibn Abl Hajala (d. 1375), Sullardan al-rultan. A Persian manuscript of this 
mystical treatise svas in Jones’s possession (Catalogue, no. 143), together vrith 
another in his Libraiy. In the latter copy he svrote that he thought highly of ‘this 
curious Work’ and ■was considering printing the text. 

s Ee Ibn Butlrm’s Da'nxat alatjbbif (1058), adjudged in Jones’s Dissertation sur la 
litierature crientale as an ‘ouvrage tres-singulier, et tres-agrcable’, see Brockelmann 
(i. 483; SuppL, i. 885). A work which has been cilled a witty libel on quacks, it tvas 
published in Alexandria in 1901. Mahmoud Sedky Bey translated it into French, 
Vn Banquet de rrddecins (Cairo, 1928; and Paris, 1931). 



27 September 1787 


To T/iomeis CeiJdccot! 


beautiful Hafez, If you have them, I shall beg leave to read 
them again, when we meet in Europe. 

Postscript. What is spikenard.^ I mean botanically, what 
is the natural order, class, genus, &c. of the plant? What 
was the spikenard in the alabaster-box of the Gospel 
What was nardi pannis onyx? What did Ptolemy mean by 
the excellent nard of Rhangamutty in Bengal ? I have been in 
vain endeavouring for above two years to procure an answer 
to these questions; your answer will greatly oblige me.^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 125—7 (incomplete) 


472. To Thomas Caldecott 

Crishna-nagur, 27 Sept. 1787. 

Your brother sent me your letter at a convenient time,^ and 
to a convenient place, for I can only write in the long 
vacation, which I generally spend in a delightful cottage, 
about as far from Calcutta as Oxford is from London, and 
close to an ancient university of Brahmans, with whom I 
now converse familiarly in Sanscrit. You would be astonished 
at the resemblance between that language and both Greek 
and Latin. Sanscrit and Arabic will enable me to do this 
country more essential service, than the introduction of arts 
(even if I should be able to introduce them) by procuring an 
accurate digest of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, which 
the natives hold sacred, and by which both justice and policy 
require that they should be governed. 

I have published nothing; but Armenian clerks make such 
blunders, that I print ten or twenty copies of every thing I 
compose, which are to be considered as manuscripts. I beg 

* Mark, xiv. 3. 

~ Russell’s involvement in the search for Valeriana yatariansl, vrhich may have 
been what Ptolemy said was in Rangamati, led to the involvement of Dr. Anderson 
and the botanist William Roxburgh (1751-1815: D.N.B.), Jones and Roxburgh 
mistakenly mmtd’Valeriana JVallickii as the true Indian nard. See J. D. Hooker, The 
Flora of British India (I^ndon, 1872-82), iii. 213. Jean-Baptistc d’Anviilc. Jones’s 
source, cites Ptolemy as saying that Rhandamarcotta (Rangamati, 105 miles above 
Calcutta) produces the Ijcst and true spikenard. Isi Jntiquil^g/ographiqne de FIr.de 
(P.iris, 1775 )» PP- 80-1. 

3 Abraham C. (d. 1S29), appointed a writer in 17S1, was Persian translator for 
the President of the Rewnue Committee, 17S6-S, 


To Samuel Parr 


28 Septerr.bcr 1^8’i 


you -will send me your remarks on my plan of an epic poem. 
Sanscrit has engaged my vacations lately; but I vill finish 
it, if I live. I promise you to attend to all that is said, 
especially if alterations are suggested, always reserving to 
myself the final judgment. One thing I am inflexible in; I 
have maturely considered the point, and am resolved to write 
in blank verse. I have not time to add my reasons; but they 
are good.^ 

I thank you for Sheridan’s speech, which I could not 
however read through. For the last sixteen years of my life, 
I have been in a habit of requiring evidence of all assertions, 
and I have no leisure to examine proofs in a business so 
foreign to my pursuits.^ 

* -jf 

If Hastings and Impey are guilty, in God’s name let them 
be punished; but let them not be condemned without legal 
evidence. I wdll say more of myself, than you do of yourself, 
but in few -words. I never was unhappy in England; it was 
not in my nature to be so; but I never was happy till I -ri-as 
settled in India. My constitution has overcome the climate; 
and if I could say the same of my beloved wife, I should be 
the happiest of men; but she has perpetual complaints, and 
of course I am in perpetual anxiety on her account. 

Prir.tcd: Tcignmouth, ii. 128-50 (incomplete) 


473. To Samuel Parr 

Chrishna-nagar, Bengal, 28 Sept. 1787. 

My dear Parr, 

You, W'ho are an honester man tlian Cicero, never write 
a recommendatory^ letter -without expecting that attention 

* ‘Britain Discovered’. In the original plan Pope's Iliad and Drj'den’s Aer.dd 
vrere his model for rhyme, ‘since it has been found by experience, that the verses of 
those poets not only make a deeper impression on the mind, but are more easily 
retained in the memory, than blank verse, srhich must necessarily be too diffuse’. 

* Presumably that of 7 Feb., which elicited much applause and thumping. The 
six-hour speech conveyed the fourth charge against Hastings, relative to the Begums. 
Caldecott’s untraced letter may have enclosed the and ed. (London, 1787). Jones s 
admiration for Hastings did not obscure one conrincing fact: there was no real proo. 
that Shuja-ud-Daula’s mother and daughter had aided and abetted Chait Singh, 
ultimately desiring to dislodge the Britbh from India. 
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2 S September xpSy 


To Samuel Parr 


should be shewn to it; and who have known and esteemed 
you above thirty years, am too honest to delude you by pre¬ 
tensions to interest which I neither have, nor (as a magis¬ 
trate) ought to have. Your first letter was to recommend a 
Mr. Keating, who is high in the Company’s service, has a 
larger income, and far more power than myself, and conse¬ 
quently would have no need of my assistance, even if I could 
give him any. Next you recommend two barristers, to whom 
I have showm, and will continue to show, all possible atten¬ 
tion; but the Court has nothing to give that a barrister in 
good business can accept,^ and if they expect that I should 
solicit favours for them (which is generally meant by the 
word introduction)^ they will be disappointed. Urbanity and 
hospitality they will ever receive at my house, both for their 
sake and for yours. After a severe seasoning, as it is called, 
my constitution has overcome the climate, and I have been 
for two years in perfect health; could I say the same of my 
beloved wife I should be the happiest man alive. I heard with 
pleasure of your retirement in Warwickshire.^ You will now 
have leisure to adorn your Sparta^^ which is philology'; and 
I hope you will write of the Greek authors as Tully (who 
understood Greek tolerably well for the age in which he 
lived) wrote of them, or at least as Politian WTotc after the 
revival of literature.*’^ It is wonderful that, with such models 
before them, our scholars should compose such barbarous 
works as their commentaries and notes. You will be an 
excellent pastor if you feed your sheep with practical in¬ 
struction. Have you seen Price’s Sermons? Send instantly 
for the book if you have not yet seen it; the good old man 
has left a precious legacy to all believers in the Gospel. The 
duties of my station occupy me nine months in tw'elve; but 

* Christoplicr Keating (1750-1832), appointed a senior merchant in 1767, was 
Collector, Judge, and Magistrate of Birbhum district. He was Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of - 4 ppe;U and Circuit at Patna by 1800. The barristers recom¬ 
mended in Parr’s second untraced letter are unidentified. The two had apparently 
exchanged other letters since Jones’s no. 325 (of 1782), in view of Parr’s remark 
(It'crh, i. 122) that ’the correspondence of Sir William Jones says nothing’ about 
one of his 1785 sermons. 

* The perpetual curacy of Hatton, after leaving Nonvich in 17S5. 

^ See Letter 96. 

* Angelo Poliriano (1454-94), Italian humanist, composed Latin poems on 
classical writers and Iratislated part of the Iliad into Latin. 



To John Eardhy-Wibnot 


3 October lySy 


I generally have three months to myself, and pass them in a 
charming cottage near an ancient university of Brahmans, 
with whom I begin to converse fluently in Sanscrit. Farewell, 
my dear Parr; to know that you and yours are happy will 
ever give real pleasure to 

your faithful and affectionate, 
W. Jones. 

P.S. It was said by a Roman poet, when he imagined that 
Caesar would not approve some of his verses, ‘Ego ne pilo 
quidem minus me amabo;’ so I can assure you, that, what¬ 
ever may be your opinion of mine, I shall not think a jot the 
worse either of you or of them.^ It is natural for men to feel 
and taste differently, and our friendship suffered no shock 
w'hen you published your Political Sermon, though part of 
it I did not understand, and what I did understand I did 
not like:- yet ‘ne pilo quidem minus te amabis.’ I like this 
countr}’ so well that I shall continue in it, if I can, ten years 
longer. The pleasure of conversing with those sages, with 
whom Plato, Solon, and Pythagoras could not converse 
without interpreters, is too great to be abandoned without 
reluctance, especially as their ancient language is clearly a 
sister of tlie Greek and Latin, and equal to either of them in 
precision and harmony. Farewell! 

Prir.ted: Parr, If'crh, i. 467-S 


474. To John Eardley-Wilmot 

Crishna-nagar, Bengal, 3 Oct, 1787 - 

Dear Wilmot, 

I was a bad correspondent in England, not because I took 
no pleasure in writing to my friends, but because I had little 
time at command, and I am a worse correspondent in India, 
partly because I have less-time that I can call my own, and 
partly because my wife and I have lost so many packets in 
the river or at sea, and our ships are exposed to so many 
accidents, that I am quite disheartened, and cannot help 

* Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares, li. xvi. 5. 

- Probably d Discourse cm the Late Fast (17S1). See Letter 294. 
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3 OciskriySj, 


To John Eardlcy-Wilmot 


fanq^ing even now that I am writing to the winds and the 
waves. I cannot, however, let the season slip without 
scribbling a few lines to tell you that my constitution seems 
to have overcome the climate, and that I should be as happy 
as a mortal can be, or perhaps ought to be, if my wife had 
been as well as I have, for the last three years. I made a 
strong push to procure a Mastership in Equity for your 
friend Moresby, and I should have had Hyde’s vote, if he 
had not unluckily had a first cousin in India unprovided for.^ 
I sent Chambers one of your letters, in which you express 
your regard for Moresby, and he paid due attention to it, 
but was anxious to appoint a Mr. Cassan.^ We have now a 
Master Hyde and a Master Chambers, cousin and brother 
of two judges; but, should there be another vacancy while I 
am here (that is within the next ten or twelve years) I will 
make another effort for Moresby, unless he has made his 
fortune before it happens. He has an encreasing family, and 
relations in England, he tells me, who are not in the best 
circumstances; I conclude, therefore, that he will not be in 
haste to leave us. He is an agreeable and sensible man, and 
universally esteemed as a man of honour, but thought rather 
keen in money-matters; a keenness, which, while it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with honour, is, in his situation, very ex- 
cusable .3 I have nothing to say of India politicks, except 
that Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore are justly popular, and, 
perhaps, the most virtuous governors in the world. Of 
English politicks I say nothing, because I doubt whether 
you and I should ever agree on them. I do not mean the 
narrow politicks of contending parties, but the great prin¬ 
ciples of government and legislation, the majesty of the "whole 
nation collectively, and the consistency of popular rights with 
legal prerogative, %vhich ought to be supported in order to 

* John Hyde (d. i8i8) replaced Maeveagh in 1785. He held the place at least 

hy schich time he -was also Supreme Court Accountant. By 1797 he was 
1 rotonotary. 

* Stephen Cassan {1758-94), the father of Stephen Hyde C. (D.N.B.), had 

armed in Calcutta c. 1781. He practised law from July 17S2, serving as Sheriff 
inj 786 , •> j ‘ 

^ added the footnote; ‘I have just given him my Clerkship’, upon 

ritchard’s drowning. Moresby* was Jones’s clerk into 179=, when he may* 
^ India. He was at Stowe Hill, Lichfield, from at least 1803 to 1814, and 
at Clifton, Bristol, 1S16-18. 
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To Charles Wilkins 


6 October lySj 


repress the oligarchical power. But in India I think little of 
these matters. Adieu. To hear that you and yours arc well 
and happy, will ever give great pleasure to 

your faithful & affectionate friend 
W. Jones 

Original: British Museum (Add. MS. 9828, ft. 158-9(5) 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 130-1 (nvo extracts) 

Text: Original 


475. To Charles Wilkins 

Crishna-nagar, 6 Oct. 1787. 

Give me leave, my dear Sir, to congratulate you on your 
marriage,* and to inquire concerning your health and your 
literary labours. Your Gi'ta has given me delight, and the 
Episode of the Amrita I got by heart: but they only make me 
long for the rest of the Mahabharat, and for your I)ictionar}^ 
You arc the first European who ever understood Sanscrit, 
and will, possibly, be the last. I go on pleasantly, have read 
an excellent grammar, and translate all I meet with. I am 
never idle in this cottage; and I send you some proofs of this 
assertion. I shall be very angi*}' with Elmsly, if he neglect to 
send me all your publications. Lady Jones desires to be 
kindly remembered, and I beg you to believe me, dear Sir, 
your much obliged and affectionate ser%'ant, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: V.-ilc Univenitv Libraw 
Printed: ‘Letters to V/ilkins’, p. 116 
Text: Original copy 


476. To Lady Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 8 Oct. 1787* 

Dear Madam, 

I delayed writing to your Ladyship till near the end of our 
autumn vacation (when alone I have a minute’s leisure from 

' She died at their home in Havrkhurst, Kent, a year later. Wilkins then rnamed 
Lucy Shingler in 1789. Ultimately he had three daughters. The eldest mamed the 
Orientalist WiUiam Marsden (1754-1836: D.N.B.). 
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s Ociokr lyS-; 


To Lady Spcnccr 


the discharge of my publick duty, or the studies connected 
with it) that I might send you the latest account of our 
beloved Anna. This account I may sum up in a few words; 
since her own letters will be diffuse on the subject. By God’s 
blessing she has been better for the last ten months, on the 
whole, than she had been before in this countr)', but has from 
time to time had little complaints in her stomach, the relaxa¬ 
tion of which is certainly the cause of all her complaints. She 
is become, poor soul 1 by her own sad experience, an excellent 
physician, and perfectly understands her own case: as the 
cold season will be coming on, when we leave this pastoral 
retreat, and, as she has a villa in a healthy situation on the 
banks of the Ganges, I trust she will have no other attack for 
many months; but, since the climate is so unpropitious to 
her, I retain the opinion, which I have often expressed, that 
it will be very imprudent to continue in it, unless the chaly¬ 
beate water, which she drinks constantly, should restore the 
tone of her stomach. She is now very well; but was made 
extremely ill for a whole fortnight by eating half of a small 
Patna onion, which she could not digest. As to me, my 
constitution has taken a favourable turn, and really seems to 
have overcome the climate; but the health, which I have 
enjoyed for the last two years I ascribe to extreme temper¬ 
ance, and an unalterable resolution to avoid the sun. If my 
Anna’s health were as well-established as mine, I should be 
as happy as a mortal can be, or perhaps, ought to be, having 
every other thing, which, in my opinion, constitutes happi- 
ness.^ I wish your Ladyship could see us in our charming 
cottage: it would bring to your mind what the poets tell us 
of the golden age; for, not to mention our flocks and herds 
that eat bread out of our hands, you might see a kid and a 
tiger playing together at Anna’s feet. The tiger is not so 
large as a full-grown cat, tliough he will be (as he is of the 

* Thus Jones composed 'An Etrcnne’ for her on i Jan. 17S8, recording it in his 
Notebook: 

May health & joy my Love await, 

Throughout the )’car of eighty-eight. 

No murmurs then I’ll make at Fate: 

Nor curse Bengal, nor Blackie hate. 

But thankful will I ever date. 

This new-born year of eighty eight. 
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To John Shore 


TO Octoler ijSj 


royal breed) as large as an ox; he is suckled by a she-goat, 
and has all the gentleness (except when he is hungry) of his 
foster-mother. We have many amusements in the vacation, 
andj throughout the year, (except when I sit as a justice of 
peace) we have our evenings to ourselves at the gardens. We 
have lately read a great deal of Italian, in which we both take 
delight. Ariosto, Tasso, and ten volumes of Metastasio, we 
have finished, and reserve Dante for the winter; Petrarca I 
have almost by heart. I am charmed with Sanscrit, in which 
I find tragedies and comedies at least t^vo thousandyears old; 
the good Brahmens, wdio do not know how much I am 
assisted by Latin and Greek, are astonished at my progress 
and make their children copy my Sanscrit verses. I trust your 
Ladyship can by this time read Isaiah; it is much easier to 
learn Hebrew without points than chess ;and all genuine Theo¬ 
logy is built on Hebrew learning. I have written volumes to 
Lord Spencer & only need add, that I am, with the highest 
possible respect, 

Your Ladyship’s much obliged & faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Origircl: Eiirl Spencer’s muniment room 


477. To John Shore 

Crishna-nagur, 10 Oct. 1787. 

I hope in less than a fortnight to see you in perfect health, 
as I shall leave this charming retreat on the 20th. I want but 
a few leaves of having read your copy of Hafez ttvice through; 
and I am obliged to you for the most agreeable task (next 
the Shah-nameh) I ever performed. The annexed elegy was 
sent to me by the post; and I send it to you, because I think 
you will like it. There is a great pathos in the fourth tetra¬ 
stich and I know unhappily that excessive grief is neither 

* ‘Philemon’ (ii. 131-1), not a very good poem of fire quatrains based on Meta¬ 
morphoses, had inspired Swift’s ‘Baucis and Philemon’ (1706)- Actually Shores 
composition, it was sent anonymously to Jones, who never suspected the authorship. 
He was accustomed to receiving anonymous gifts as President of the Society. He 
was rapidly assembh'ng the striking collection of copper plates, coins, books, manu¬ 
scripts, pictures, and busts which underpin the raluable Society Library today. A 
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5 January lySS To Henry Ford 


full of tears, nor full of words; yet if a dramatic poet were to 
represent such grief naturally, I doubt whether his conduct 
would be approved, though with fine acting and fine sounds 
in the orchestra, it ought to have a w^onderftil effect. Lady J. 
is pretty well; a tiger about a month old, who is suckled by 
a goat, and has all the gentleness of his foster-mother, is now 
playing at her feet. I call him Jupiter. Adieu. 

Teignmouth, ii. 131-2 


478. To Henry Ford* 

Gardens on the Ganges, 5 Jan. 1788. 

Give me leave to recommend to your kind attentions 
Colonel Polier, who will deliver this to you at Oxford. He 
presents to the university an extremely rare work in Sanscrit, 
a copy of the four vedns^ or Indian scriptures, which confirm, 
instead of opposing the Mosaic account of the creation, and 
of the deluge. He is himself one of the best-disposed and 
best informed men, who ever left India. If he embark to¬ 
morrow, I shall not be able to send you, by him, an Arabic 
manuscript, which I have read with a native of Mecca, the 
poems of the great Ali.^ 

* * 

Our return to Europe is very distant; but I hope, before 
the end of the eighteenth century, to have the pleasure of con¬ 
versing with you, and to give you a good account of Persia, 
through which I purpose to return. 

PrinUdfragment: Tcignmouth, ii. 133 


letter fif 10 June from Francis Wilford (1760/1-1822), a Lieutenant on surveyivork, 
accompanied a description of Tagara. He was candiL ‘you will find I am not con¬ 
versant with the Hindu antiquities: indeed, I have no time to study languages.* It is 
hardly surprising that he (and, indirectly, Jones) was later deceived by Sanskrit 
forgeries. 

’ Ford (t753 ?-i8i3) was Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, 1780-1813, 
and Principal of Magdalen Hall, 1788-1813. Jones’s 1790 letter to Ford is also 
in Tcignmouth. 

- About the Vedas, sec Letter 453. Jones owned a manuscript copy (Catalogue, 
no. 155) of the Divan of ’Ali ibn Abi Tiklib (c. 600-dt), Muhammad's son-in- 
law and the fourth Caliph of the Moslem Arab empire. 
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To Sir Joseph Banks 


6 Jar.ucrj lygS 


479. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Gardens on the Ganges, 6 Jan. 1788. 

Give me leave, my dear Sir Joseph, to recommend Colonel 
Polier to your kind attention:* I pledge myself for his 
deser\dng it. A better disposed or a better informed man 
never left India. He has, 1 believe, some natural curiosities 
for you; and I vish I knew what plants or animals of this 
climate would be agreeable (I know that none would be neso) 
to you. I had destined for Lord Mulgrave^ a beautiful royal 
Tiger, as gentle as a Spaniel, who was nursed by a She-Goat 
in my house; but the cold of this season killed it. The 
Madeira for our Club arrived safe, I hope, and in good 
order .3 I am, Dear Sir Joseph, 

Your faithful & obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Origiral copy: British Museum (Natural Historj-, Da%%-son Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 6,t) 


480. To the second Earl Spencer 

Gardens on the Ganges, 6 Jan. 1788. 

I sent you a nosegay of oriental flowers, my dear friend, 
by the Busbridge, and have another miscellaneous letter for 
you, which shall go by the last ship of the season.^ Suffer me 
now to write a short page only, for the purpose of recom¬ 
mending Colonel Polier to your kind attentions. You will 
find him a man of the world; and he will give you accurate 
information on all that relates to India. He will tell you, that 
he left in good health your friends on the Ganges, who hope 
before the end of the i8th century to see you happy on the 

* Eight of Jones’s letters to Banks of 1785—92 have been traced, all abstracted 
in Warren R. Datvson’s Bar.ks Letters: a Calendar (London, 195S; pp. 479 ~®^)‘ 
Turner made copies for the British Museum, before the manuscripts 'sverc sold in 
1SS6. Clearly, Letter 2.79 did not initiate the correspondence vrith Banfa. 

- Commissioner for Indian affairs, 178:1-91. 

3 Apparently only through Banks did Jones maintain connection tvith the 
Literarj- Club, from which he never resigned. 

* Letter 484, in process since zz Oct. The Indiaman Busbridge left Bengal on 
26 Dec. and arrived off the Isle of Wght on 24 April 1788, carrying Letter 467. 
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7 February xyS8 
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banks of the Thames. Farewell, and hold me ever, my dear 
Lord, 

Your faitliful and affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


481. To John Shore 

[Calcutta] 7 Feb. 1788. 

I avail myself of an hour’s leisure, to throw upon paper, 
a few thoughts on the subject of our late conference, con¬ 
cerning an application to the legislature, for a power of 
stwwiaty conviction and punishment in Calcutta. 

The concurrence or dissent of an individual, who is not 
a member of an executive government, ought to have so 
little weight, that I would not have obtruded my opinion, 
if it had not been asked: but it would ill become me to concur 
in an application to parliament, for a power, the granting of 
which, if I were myself in parliament, I should hold it my 
duty to oppose. 

The difficulty of which we all seemed sensible, arises 
from a supposed necessity of deviating from the spirit and 
form of English judicature in criminal cases; yet the English 
form has been approved by the wisdom of a thousand years, 
and has been found effectual in die great cities of England, 
for the good order and government of the most high-minded, 
active, and restless people that exists on earth. 

I could easily demonstrate, diat the criminal code of our 
nation, is fully sufficient to punish ever}’- temporal wrong, 
and redress ever)’’ temporal evil, that can injure the public or 
individuals, and a British tribunal, for punishment of reli¬ 
gious offences by Hindus or Mussulmans, would not only 
be an inquisition of the most extraordinar}' kind, but would, 
I am persuaded, be offensive in the beginning, and oppressive 
in the end, to the natives of both religions. 

The question is then reduced to this: is it absolutely 
necessary to convict and punish offenders in Calcutta with¬ 
out a jur)' ? if it be, we must follow the example of Solon, 
who enacted such laws as were, tliough not the best in 
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themselves, yet tlie best that circumstances would admit, I 
am not convinced that such a necessity exists, and strongly 
incline to think it does not. The evil to be remedied is the 
small number of magistrates; the obvious remedy is to ap¬ 
point a greater number. If the legislature therefore %Yould 
give the Governor in council, a power to appoint from six to 
twelve justices of the peace, those justices would (under the 
direction of government) appoint subordinate peace officers, 
whose legal powers arc very considerable yet accurately- 
defined ; hvX2.snperintcndnnt of the police^ is an officerunknown 
to our system, borrowed from a foreign system, or at least 
suggesting the idea of a foreign constitution, and his powers 
being dark and undefined, are those which our law most 
abhors. The justices would hold a session every quarter of a 
year; without troubling the members of government, who 
have other avocations; so that in every year there would be 
six sessions for administering criminal justice; but then 
comes the great question, how could the juries be supplied 
without injury to tliosc who should sit on them Now, with¬ 
out urging that some occasional trouble, and perhaps loss, 
are the fine which Englishmen pay for their freedom; without 
intimating that but a few years ago, an application to parlia¬ 
ment was made, among other objects, for a trial by jury in 
all cases, even in Calcutta;* without contending, that if 
summary convictions be once made palatable, we should 
gradually lose our relish for the admirable mode of trial, on 
which our common liberties at home almost wholly depend; 
without rambling a moment from the point before us, I 
conceive that three hundred persons qualified to sen-e on 
petty juries, would be far more than sufficient to divide the 
trouble with convenience to themselves, and benefit to the 
community. 

On the whole, the annual burthen on each individual, 
especially if a kind of rotation were observed, or even if the 

* Numerous Calcutta citizens had framed a petition of 25 July 17SJ, the third 
provision being ‘Resolved, That the erection of a netv tribunal, unrestrained b)' the 
settled rules of lavr, and subject to no appeal; and the depriving them of their un¬ 
doubted birth-right, the trial by Jury, are violations of the Great Charter of our 
Liberties, and infringements of the most sacred principles of the British Constitution. 
A similar petition vras composed in Kanpur on 17 March 17S5. The two applications 
to Parliament are printed in Ger.ilenans of Jan. 1786, pp. 6 p- 7 °- 
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chance of a ballot were taken, would be too inconsiderable 
to weigh a feather against the important object of supporting 
so excellent a mode of trial. 

After all, are we sure that the British subjects in Calcutta, 
would be better pleased than myself with any slur upon the 
constitutional trial by jury ? and as to the natives, besides the 
policy of allowing them all the beneficial effects of our judi¬ 
cature, (and that a trial by twelve men, instead of one, with 
a power of exceptions is a benefit, must be granted by all,) 
I rather think that the inhabitants of a British town, owing 
local allegiance, are entitled to the local advantage of being 
tried by a British form. In all events, if it be a benefit, they 
ought not to be deprived of it without some greater public 
good to compensate the private injustice, than would result, 
I apprehend, from the power of summary conviction, if it 
were exercised by men, whose monthly gains would depend 
on the number of complaints made, and of fines levied. 

I am confident therefore, after mature deliberation, that 
nothing more is to be desired tlian a power in this govern¬ 
ment, of appointing justices of peace by annual commissions; 
and these being my sentiments, I rely on your friendship, so 
long and so constantly manifested, that if it should be thought 
proper to mention the concurrence of the judges, you will 
remember that their concurrence was not unanimous.^ 

I could easily have said all this and more, but I chose this 
mode through delicacy and fear of giving pain. Farewell, 
and as I esteem you, so esteem, dear Sir, 

Your ever affectionate, &c. 

Frinied: Teignmouth, ii. 156-61 

* The esublishmcnt of the Supreme Court had superseded local jurisdiction at 
Fort William, without adequately providing for the Calcutta police. When Corn¬ 
wallis arrived, the system badly needed refonnation, and a conference was called 
with the Supreme Court to discuss an application to Parliament for power to establish 
an cfheient police sptem. The proposal to give the Superintendent the power to 
convict ofl'enders, designed to obviate the corruption in many criminal courts and 
to testrict Indian control, was counter to Jones's constitutional prindpics. However, 
the system initiated on 3 Dec. 1790 became part of the Cornwallis Code on i M.ay 
* 793 » with the circuit courts (at Murshidabad, Dacca, Patna, a.nd Calcutta) under 
three judges each, who acted in both civil and criminal cases. See the copy of Corn¬ 
wallis’s Minute of 3 Dec. 1790 (State Archives of the West Bengal Government, 
Revenue Dept. Proceedings, Education Dept., Calcutta). Thus Jones ended his last 
charge to the grand jury (of 9 June 1792) with the stern injunction th-it the jurors 
should not permit the government to gain arbitrary authority over them. 
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482. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Gardens near Calcutta, 25 Feb. 1788. 

Dear Sir Joseph, 

I was highly gratified by your kind letter, and have 
difirused great pleasure among our Astronomers here by 
shewing them the account of the Lunar Volcano.^ The 
Brahmans to whom I have related the discovery in Sanscrit, 
are highly delighted with it. Public business presses on me 
so heavily at this season, that I must postpone the pleasure 
of writing fully to you till I can retire in the long vacation to 
my Cottage about sixty miles from town, where I hear 
nothing of plaintiffs & defendants. Your second commission 
I will faithfully execute, Sc have already made enquiries 
concerning the Dacca Cotton; but shall hardly be able to 
procure the seeds, &:c, before the Rodney sails.^ The recover)- 
of your books, which you lent Perry is, I fear, hopeless—I 
had lent him several on Chinese histor)- See which after his 
death were sold by Auction when I was at a distance 1 will 
however diligently enquire. Should 1 meet with a passenger 
in the Rodney who will take charge of a small box, I will send 
it to you: it w'ill contain the Roots of a plant from Aracan, 
the seeds & flowers of which I am trying to procure: the 
Root is called Pec-aninga, and is esteemed an excellent 
bitter: from the experiments that I have tried w'ith it on 
myself, I should prefer it to Columbo root, Sc I wish it could 
be tried in London.—If Colonel Polier should wait upon 
you, I can promise you entertainment from his conversation; 
Sc any attentions that you shew him will be favours conferred 
on me. Farewell, my dear Sir, Sc believe me 

Your obliged and affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Origiua! copy: British Museum (Natural Historj-, Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 6. 19-20) 

Prir.ied: Teignmouth, ii. 134 (half the letter) 

Text: Original copy 

' William Hcrschers ‘Account of Three Volcanos in the Moon’, Phloscphcal 
Transactions, Ltxvii (17S7), 219 ff. = Of John Bebb. See Letter 495. 

3 Probably George Perry, Ensign in the Engineers by 1783 and Assistant in the 
Surveyor-General’s Dept, by 17S5. He attended all meetings of the Society in early 
1785, dying on 12 March 17S6. 
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483. To Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville 

Gardens near Calcutta, 26 Febr. 1788. 
Sir 

The zeal of my friend Mr. Rouse for the welhire and satis¬ 
faction of the native Indians, with whose opinions and 
manners he is so well acquainted, has procured me the 
honour of a letter from you on the subject of a complete 
Hindu and Mohammedan Digest, the want of which I have 
long felt and regretted. My letter to him was not intended 
to be shown; but it was my design, if he approved the plan, 
to have written to you, stating the benefit likely to arise from 
such a work, and the best manner, in my humble opinion, of 
executing it with accuracy and dispatch.^ Lord Cornwallis, 
who has nothing at heart but the publick good, expresses a 
strong inclination to promote the business, and I trust he 
will be not only the defender and restorer, but the Justinian^ 
of India. A complete plan of the work cannot be formed 
before the departure of tlic Rodney, which will no doubt be 
hastened, as the stormy season is begun with great violence; 
but I will take tiie liberty, as soon as possible, of laying 
before you the outline of a Digest, which the Pandits and 
Maulavi’s will, I am persuaded, fill up with accuracy. The 
Brahmans are so highly gratified with the attention shown to 
their laws and literature, that they have entirely shaken off 
the habits of reserve, which the Moguls had caused by their 
stertiness and intolerance; and the Muselmans, who also 
believe their laws to be divine, arc not less pleased with the 
due administration of them between Muselman parties. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, with great respect, 

Your very obedient humble Servant 
W- Jones. 

Original: R, D. R. Dundas, Melville Castle, Lasswadc, Midlothian 

* Letter 447 had elicited Dundas’s untraced letter to Jones that initiated their 
correspondence. Four of Jones's letters of 1788-04 have been traced. 
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484. To the second Earl Spencer 

On the Ganges, Gardens near Calcutta 
22 Oct. 1787-2 March 1788. 

Unexpected business from Calcutta prevented my writing 
a page to you, my dear friend, since the i ith of Sept. We 
are now, as fast as the wind will permit us, proceeding to the 
Presidency, where the term was opened this morning. Anna 
is pretty well and will continue to write during the season; 
but the source of all my correspondence is now stopped for 
nine or ten months. I must not leave the story of the Sanscrit 
Drama unfinished. The Raja found, that the child’s mother 
was Sacontala herself, who, seeing his ring, recollected him: 
the little playfellow of the young lion was their son. They 
returned to their palace, and Jndra conducted them in a 
divine car to his mansion in the Firmament, where he enter¬ 
tained them with a feast of nectar.—My Pandit is following 
me, and I shall allot one hour every morning to Sanscrit. I 
have written more letters this vacation than I could count 
without trouble, and shall not be able to write another till 
next September. Farewell, therefore, my dear friend, and 
believe that (although we never shall think perfectly alike de 
reptihliai) 1 cherish your private happiness at least equally 
with my own. 

I March 1788. I left this packet open, my dear lord, that 
1 might send you the last intelligence, that can be sent this 
spring of your Asiatick friends. Anna is now pretty well; 
that, witli her weak stomach, she should be very well, cannot 
be expected; but the charming pastoral retreat, which we 
have on the bank of the Ganges, will secure her, as much as 
possible, from the inconvenience of this climate. As to me, 
my constitution, by God’s blessing, seems to preserv^e its 
ascendant, and 1 am never ill, while she continues well. Our 
term begins to-day, and I am in the greatest hurr)"; nor do I 
expect repose, till we can retire in September sixty^ miles 
from Calcutta to my favourite cottage, where I wrote the 
first sheet, which you now receive, and where I %vill resume 
in the autumn my rambling kind of correspondence in daily 
pages', they are not conxt-pages', they are neither fops nor 
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flatterers, and may, perhaps, amuse you, when you have 
nothing better to read. By the next ships we hope to hear of 
a happy increase in your family; and that lady Spencer, 
yourself, and little Althorp are in perfect health. I hope he 
will be as much pleased with the blue bookp as his father was. 

1 will write to Sloper, as soon as I can learn, whether the 
Directors have permitted the Government to pay us in bills 
on them as usual, and I expect to learn in a day or two. By 
his letter to me I do not And that any objection was made, 
at the India-house, in regard to the acceptance of the bills, 
and I hope, in due time, to hear that they have been duly 
paid. When they are paid, let me request you to receive, with 
my best thanks, the money, which you advanced to poor 
Pritchard, who is unhappily drowned in this bay; and to 
remember, what I troubled you with, about a present of 
useful plate to the Common room of University College. At 
the end of this month I shall have saved about twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds in five years, and though thrice that sum would 
not be more than I could dispose of in England, yet I 
shall hardly stay to double it, unless some very unforeseen 
accident should happen. When you and Sloper have thirty 
thousand, clear of all charges, in your hands, secured in 
different modes, as you shall judge best, so that whatever 
may happen to the publick funds or to the Company, 1 may 
have an honourable competence left, I shall then seriously 
think of revisiting Europe; but not till then, although my 
opinion remains unchanged, tliat it will be unwise in Anna 
to expose her healtli and our future happiness to danger by 
continuing to brave this climate, which has been so hostile 
to her. When she is well, or rather when she is not ill, we 
pass our time as happily as if vee lived in the golden age. We 
might write pastorals without fiction, and describe our lambs 
and kids without provoking the criticism of another Johnson, 
who derides Milton for talking of driving sheep a-field, when 
he had no sheep to drive.^ We read every evening, and, 
having finished all Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Metastasio, are 
now beginning the new edition of Smith on the Wealth of 

* Comenius. 

* Johnson said of ‘Lycidas’; 'We know that they net-er drove afield, and that they 
had no fioeJa to batten.’ Sec Letter 189. 
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Nations, which we find entertaining and instructive,^ I must 
now, my dear lord, lay down my pen till September, hoping 
then to resume it, and requesting you to w'rite, when you are 
at leisure, and to be silent, when you please, since I hold 
freedom from restraint to be the life and soul of all friend¬ 
ship and of all society, private and publick. Farewell! 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


485. To the first Marquis of Cornwallis 

Calcutta, 19 March 1788. 

My Lord, 

It has long been my wish to address the government of 
the British dominions in India on the administration of jus¬ 
tice among the natives of Bengal and Bahar; a subject of 
equal importance to the appellate jurisdiction from the 
provincial courts and to the judicature of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta; w^here the judges are required by the legislature 
to decide controversies between Hindu and Mohammedan 
parties according to their respective laws of contracts and of 
succession to property: they had, I believe, so decided them 
in most cases, before the statute, to which I allude, had 
passed; and the parliament only confirmed tliat mode of 
decision, which the obvious principles of justice had led them 
before to adopt. Nothing indeed could be more obviously 
just, than to determine private contests according to those 
laws, which the parties themselves had ever considered as 
the rules of their conduct and engagements in civil life; nor 
could any thing be wiser than, by a legislative act, to assure 
the Hindu and Muselman subjects of Great Britain, that the 
private laws, wdiich they severally hold sacred, and a violation 
of which they would have thought the most grievous oppres¬ 
sion, should not be superseded by a new system, of which 
they could have no knowledge, and which they must have 
considered as imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and in- 
tolerance.2 So far the principle of decision between the native 

* Presumably the 4th ed. (Dublin, 1785, 2 vols.; or London, 1786, 3 vok.). 

2 The Act of Settlement, 1781, Sec. 17, stated: ‘All matters arising out of inheri¬ 
tance and succession to land and goods and all matters of contract and dealing be- 
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parties in a cause appears perfectly clear; but the difficulty 
lies (as in most other cases) in the application of the principle 
to practice; for the Hindu and Muselman laws are locked 
up for the most part in two very difficult languages, Sanscrit 
and Arabick, which few Europeans will ever learn, because 
neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly pursuits; 
and, if we give judgement only from the opinions of the 
native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure, that we 
have not been deceived by them. It would be absurd and 
unjust to pass an indiscriminate censure on a considerable 
body of men; but my experience justifies me in declaring, 
that I could not with an easy conscience concur in a decision, 
merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, in any cause 
in which they could have the remotest interest in misleading 
the court: nor, how vigilant soever we might be, would it be 
very difficult for them to mislead us; for a single obscure 
text, explained by themselves, might be quoted as express 
authority, though perhaps in the very book, from which it 
was selected, it might be differently explained or introduced 
only for the purpose of being exploded. The obvious remedy 
for this evil had occurred to me before I left England, where 
I had communicated my sentiments to some friends in par¬ 
liament and on the bench in Westminster Hall, of whose 
discernment I had the highest opinion and those sentiments 
I propose to unfold in this letter with as much brevity as the 
magnitude of the subject will admit. If we had a complete 
Digest of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, after the model 
of Justinian’s inestimable Pandects, compiled by the most 
learned of the native lawyers, with an accurate verbal transla¬ 
tion of it into English; and if copies of the work were re- 
posited in the proper offices of the Sedr Divani ’Adalat, and 
of the Supreme Court, that they might occasionally be con¬ 
sulted as a standard of justice, we should rarely be at a loss 
for principles at least and rules of law applicable to the cases 
before us, and should never perhaps, be led astray by the 
Pandits or Maulavi’s, who would hardly venture to impose 

twesn party and party shall be determined, in the case of Mahomedans, by the 
laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentoos by the laws and usages 
of the Gentoos.’ ConiwalHs knew the Act avcll, for other Sections excluded him from 
the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction and deprived the Court of revenue jurisdiction. 

* Burke, Spencer (Althorp), and Eyre. 
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on us, when their impositions might so easily be detected. 
The great work, of which Justinian has the credit, consists 
of texts collected from law-books of approved authority, 
which in his time were extant at Rome; and those texts are 
digested according to a scientifical analysis; the names of the 
original authors, and the titles of their several books, being 
constantly cited with references even to the parts of their 
works, from which the different passages were selected; but, 
although it comprehends the whole system of jurisprudence, 
publick, private, and criminal, yet that vast compilation was 
published, wc are told, in three years: it bears marks un¬ 
questionably of great precipitation, and of a desire to gratify 
the Emperor by quickness of dispatch; but, with all its 
imperfections, it is a most valuable mine of juridical know¬ 
ledge; it gives law at this hour to the greatest part of Europe; 
and, though few English lawyers dare make such an acknow¬ 
ledgement, it is the true source of nearly all our English 
laws, that are not of a feudal origin. It would not be un¬ 
worthy of a British government to give the natives of these 
Indian provinces a permanent security for the due adminis¬ 
tration of justice among them, similar to that which 
Justinian gave to his Greek and Roman subjects; but our 
compilation would require far less labour and might be 
completed with far greater exactness in as short a time, since 
it would be confined to the laws of contracts and inheritances, 
which are of the most extensive use in private life, and to 
which the legislature has limited the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in causes between native parties: the labour of the 
work would also be greatly diminished by two compilations 
already made in Sanscrit and Arabick, which approach 
nearly, in merit and in method, to the Digest of Justinian. 
The first was composed a few centuries ago by a Brahmen of 
this province, named Raghunanden^ and is comprized in 
tw'enty seven books at least, on every branch of Hindu law :^ 
the second, which the Arabs call the hidia 7 i Decisions, is 
knowm here by the title of Fetaweh Aalemgiri, and, was 
compiled, by the order of Aurangzib, in five large volumes, 
of which I possess a perfect and w^ell-collated copy. To trans¬ 
late these immense works would be superfluous labour; but 

> DayatatUvea. 
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they will greatly facilitate the compilation of a Digest on the 
laws of inheritance and contracts; and the Code, as it is 
called, of Hindu Law, which was compiled at the request of 
Mr. Hastings, will be useful for the same purpose, though 
it by no means obviates the difficulties before stated, nor 
supersedes the necessity, or the expedience at least, of a more 
ample repertory of Hindu laws, especially on the twelve 
different Contracts, to which Ulpian has given specifick 
names,and on all the others, which, though not specifically 
named, are reducible to four general heads. The last-men¬ 
tioned work is entitled Vivaddrnava Setu^ and consists, like 
the Roman Digest, of authentick texts, with tlic names 
of their several autliors regularly prefixed to them, and 
explained where an explanation is requisite, in short notes 
taken from commentaries of high authority: it is, as far as it 
goes, a very excellent work; but, though it appear extremely 
diffuse on subjects rather curious than useful, and though 
the chapter on Inheritances be copious and exact, yet the 
other important branch of jurisprudence, the law of Con¬ 
tracts, is very succinctly and superficially discussed, and 
bears an inconsiderable proportion to the rest of the work. 
But, whatever be the merit of the original, the translation of 
it has no authority, and is of no other use than to suggest 
inquiries on the many dark passages, which we find in it: 
properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call it a translation; 
for, though Mr. Halhed performed his part with fidelity, 
yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him only with a 
loose injudicious epitome of the original Sanscrit, in which 
abstract many essential passages are omitted, though several 
notes of little consequence are interpolated from a vain idea 
of elucidating or improving the text. All this I say with con¬ 
fidence, having already perused no small part of the original 
with a learned Pandit, comparing it, as I proceeded, with the 
English version.2 Having shown therefore the expedience 
of a new compilation for each system of Indian law, I beg 

_ ‘ Ulpian (d. 22S), the Roman jurist whose works supph'ed a third of Justinian’s 
digest. 

• Jones now had a copy of Fi^SdSrna'vasetu (The Bridge over a Sea of Contro¬ 
versies), compiled in the original Sanskrit by Hastings’s order. This short digest 
had bwn poorly translated into Persian, which Halhed rendered into A Code of 
Oenfoe L&ws, 
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leave to state the difficulties, which must attend the work, 
and to suggest the means of removing them. The difficulty, 
which first presents itself, is the expense of paying the Pandits 
and Maulavi’s, who must compile the Digest, and the native 
writers, who must be employed to transcribe it. Since two 
provinces are immediately under this government, in each 
of which there are many customary laws, it would be proper to 
employ one Pandit of Bengal and another from Bahar; and, 
since there are tw'o Mohammedan sects, wffio differ in regard 
to many traditions from their Prophet, and to some decisions 
of their respective doctors, it might be thought equally 
proper to engage one Maulavi of each sect; and this mode 
would have anotlier advantage, since two lawyers confer¬ 
ring freely together on fundamental principles common to 
both, w'ould assist, direct, and check each other: but, as the 
most learned among them ought by all means to be selected, 
and, as the w'ork would occupy all their time, a monthly 
salary of two hundred Sicca rupees for each w'ould be no 
more than reasonable; and one hundred Sicca rupees a 
month for each of the writers in Nagari and Arabick would 
not be more than sufficient w'ages, since they ought to be 
competently skilled in the tw'o several languages, that they 
might avoid gross errors in transcribing wffiat the lawyers 
had written. The whole expense therefore w'ould be a thou¬ 
sand Sicca rupees a month; since the charges of the best 
English paper would not be worth considering; but, lest the 
persons employed should protract their work in hopes of 
continued salaries for a long period, they should be apprized, 
that the w’hole compilation must be finished and copied in 
three years, at the expiration of which their salaries w'ould 
be stopped. Although I can have no personal interest, 
immediate or consequential, in the work proposed, yet I 
would cheerfully’ have borne the whole expense of it, if 
common prudence had not restrained me, and if my private 
establishment of native readers and writers, w’hich I cannot 
with convenience discontinue at present, did not require 
more than half of the monthly expense, W'-hich the completion 
of a Digest w^ould, in my opinion, demand. I am under a 
necessity, therefore, of intimating that, if the w'ork be 
thought expedient, the charges of it should be defrayed by 
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the government, and the salaries paid by their officers. The 
second difficulty is, to find a director of the work and a trans¬ 
lator of it, who, witli a competent knowledge of Sanscrit and 
Arabick, has a general acquaintance with the principles of 
jurisprudence, and a sufficient share even of a legislative 
spirit, to arrange the plan of a Digest, superintend the com¬ 
pilation of it, and render the whole, as it proceeds, into per¬ 
spicuous English, so that even the translation may acquire 
a degree of authority proportioned to the publick opinion of 
his accuracy. Now, though I am truly conscious of possessing 
a very moderate portion of those talents, which I should re¬ 
quire in the superintendent of such a work, yet I may without 
vanity profess myself equal to the labour of it; and, though 
I would much rather see the work well-conducted by any 
man than by myself, yet I would rather give myself the 
trouble of it than not live to see it conducted at all; and I 
cannot but know, that the qualifications required, even in the 
low degree in which I possess them, are not often found 
united in the same person for a reason before suggested. If 
your Lordship, therefore, after full consideration of the 
subject, shall be of opinion, that a Digest of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Laws would be a work of national honour 
and utility, I so cherish both, that I offer the nation my 
humble labour, as far as I can dispose of my time consistently 
with the faithful discharge of my duty as a magistrate. Should 
this offer be accepted, I should then request your Lordship 
to nominate the Pandits and Maulavi’s, to wffiom I would 
severally give a plan conformable to the best analysis, that I 
could make; and I should be able, if my health continued 
firm, to translate every morning, before any other business is 
begun, as much as they could compile, and the writers copy, 
in the preceding day. The Dherma sastra, or Sacred Code, of 
the Hindus consists of eighteen books, the first of which 
would in any age or nation be thought a wonderful perform¬ 
ance; both the first and second have excellent commentaries 
of gi'cat autliority, but the otlier sixteen are too easy to need 
elucidation: the works of of Yagyawalcya^^ and most 

* Miinaaja-DhannaiSstra. 

* An early law-giver and legal philosopher patronized by King Janaka, he wrote 
the Yiljna’valiyasrr.fiti, 
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To the first Marquis of Coniival/is 


rp March 2755 


of the others, are in blank verse, but that of Gautam is in 
modulated prose. ^ Besides these, the Hindus have many 
standard law-tracts with their several commentaries, and, 
amongthem, a fine treatise on Inheritances by Jmutavahan^io 
which our Pandits often rcfcr;^ though, on that subject, the 
work of Raghunandan seems to be more generally approved 
in this province. The Muselmans, besides a few general 
rules in the Koran, and a number of traditional maxims de¬ 
livered from their Prophet and his companions through the 
sages of their law, together with the opinions of their cele¬ 
brated la\vyers preserved by their disciples, have tv'o incom¬ 
parable little tracts, one by Siraju ddin,^ and the other by 
Alhiduri, tlie former on Successions only and the other on 
Contracts also, with comments on each and further com¬ 
ments on them; not to mention some other tracts of ac¬ 
knowledged authority, and large collections of decisions in 
particular cases. All these books may, I suppose, be procured 
with ease; and some of the most rare among them are in my 
possession: mine I would lend with pleasure to the Pandits 
and Maulavi’s, if they happened to be unprovided with good 
copies of them; and my example would, I persuade myself, 
be followed on such an occasion by other collectors of eastern 
manuscripts, both natives and Europeans. This is all that 
appears necessary^ to be written on the subject, with which 
I began this address to your Lordship: I could not have 
expressed myself more concisely w'ithout some obscurity; 
and to have enlarged on the technical plan of the work which 
I have proposed, v/ould have been superfluous.*^ I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient Servant 
W, Jones. 

Original: National Archives of India, New Delhi (Home Dept., Public 

Original Consultation, 19 March 1788, no. 16) 

PrimeJ: Teignmouth, ii. 140-52 (omission of the section on Sicca rupees) 
Text: Original 

• The Institutes of Gautama, ed. by Adolf Stcnzlcr (London, 1876). Gautama lived 
in the fourth or fifth century e.C. 

* ‘Dayabhaga’. a M SirjJiffoh. 

^ Approval of the digest was rushed back to Jones that same day. 
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X 3 April s'pSS 


To the first hlarquis of Cornwallis 


486. To the second Earl Spencer 

[Calcutta] 5 April 1788. 

I forgot, my dear lord, to request, that you v/ould desire 
Mr. Poyntz (who, I hear, is lady Cork’s executor)^ to inquire 
whether my MS. Tragedy of Soliman, which I had lent to 
Her, was found among her books or papers. If it was, pray 
desire him to deliver it to you; & have the goodness to keep 
it till I see you in England; that I may read it once before 
I destroy it.^ Farewell. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


487. To the first Marquis of Cornwallis, 
Governor-General of Bengal in Council 

’Aarifnagar, 13 April 1788. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Since I was favoured with your obliging letter dated the 
19th of March, in which you do me the honour to express 
your reliance on me for the selection and appointment of the 
Hindu and Muselman lawyers, whose assistance will be 
necessary in compiling a Digest of their respective laws,^ I 

> She had died in 1785. 

* The comment substantiates Tcignmouth’s implication of the unpolished state 
of ‘Suleiman’. See Letter 25. 

3 The text is as follows: 

Sir 

The Governor General has laid before us your Letter addressed to him in Council 
of this date. 

The Object of your Proposition being to promote a due Administration of Justice, 
it becomes interesting to humanity; And it is deserving of our peculiar Attention as 
l)eing intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numerous Inhabitants of 
the Company’s Provinres. 

In Addition to all other Considerations, we are highly sensible that the Accom¬ 
plishment of the Digest that ^-ou propose of the Hindu and Mahomedan Laws would 
reflect the greatest Honour upon our Administration, and we think it singularly 
fortunate that a Person so eminently qualified as you arc, should from principles of 
general Benevolence and Public Spirit, be induced to engage in so arduous an 
Undertaking— 

We therefore with the highest pleasure accept of your offer to direct and translate 
this Work, and we shall entirely rely upon your knowledge and Judgment to select 
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To the first Marquis of Cornwallis 


13 April ij88 


have made very diligent inquiries for persons eminently 
qualified to engage in the work; and I beg leave to recom¬ 
mend four, whom, partly from my own personal knowledge 
of them, and partly from the information of those, in whose 
judgement I have perfect confidence, I believe to be Men of 
integrity and learning. Permit me to name, i. as the Pandit 
for this province, Radhacant Sarnian, a Brahmen of distin¬ 
guished abilities, and, highly revered by the Hindus in Ben¬ 
gal for his erudition and virtue; 2. as the Pandit for Bahar, 
Sahur Tiwdri, who formerly attended the council at Patna, 
and is universally esteemed in that province as a lawyer 
of accurate and extensive knowledge; 3. as the Maulavi 
for the doctrines of the Sunni’s Muhamnied Kasim, who has 
applied himself from his earliest youth to the study of juris¬ 
prudence, and has acquired very^ just fame for his proficienq' 
in it;* 4. for the doctrines of the Shiahs, where the two sects 
differ, (and, where they agree, botlr Maulavi’s will unite in 
compiling approved texts) SirajidIhdkk, who is an excellent 
scholar, well versed in law and in many branches of philo¬ 
sophy.^ As writers of Sanscrit and Arabick, I cannot recom¬ 
mend, (because I do not believe that all Asia could produce) 
two men better qualified, than Mahtdb Rai and Hdji AbduUah, 
the first, a native of the Decan, and the second, born at 
Medina, but educated at Mecca: both write beautifully and 
distinctly, and both arc competently skilled in the several 
languages, which they undertake to copy. If your Honour¬ 
able Board approve of the persons w'hom I have described, 


and appoint as many of the most respectable Maulavies and Pundits of this Countr}' 
as you may think necessary to give you effectual Assistance. 

\Vc have no hesitation in giving our immediate assent to incur the expence that 
you propose for carrying on a Work of so much Value to the Public, and ye have 
accordingly given orders to the Civil Paymaster to receive your directions for making 
the Monthly Disbursements in the manner that you have stated to be necessary, 
arc ikc. 

Governor General kc. 

* At Hastings’s order, Muhammad Kasim had translated Al-SajdzL-antli and the 
commentaiy Sharifiah into a 6oo-page Persian version (Catalogue, no. 1^9), yhich 
Jones described in the Preface to his own English version as being an indiscriminate 
blending of text and commentary and translator’s notes, though an excellent con¬ 
version into Persian. 

= In an entry dated 2 March in Jones’s Notebook, he is called ‘a lawyer, physician, 
and poet’. In Oct. 1791 he became the Qazi of the Court of Circuit of the Calcutta 
division. 
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13 April 1788 


Td the first Marquis of CornwaUis 


I will set them to work as soon as possible; so that the two 
compilations may be begun on the first day of next month, 
and proceed regularly with as much expedition as is consis¬ 
tent with accuracy.^ I have the honour to be, My Lord and 
Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Archives of India, New Delhi (Home Dept., Public, 
no. 15) 

> The Governor-General in Council responded on 14 April: ‘VVe have perfect 
Confidence in the Propriety of the Selection you have made and most readily confirm 
it.’ In a Minute of 22 Aug. he praised Jones’s recommendation of the great Bengali 
pundit Jagannatha Tarkapanchanan: ‘This Man is much advanced in Years, his 
Opinion, Learning and Abilities are held in the highest Veneration, and Respect by 
all Rank of People and the Work will Derive infinite Credit and Authority both, 
from the Annexation of his Name as a Compiler & from his Assistance.’ The sug¬ 
gested salary of 300 Rs. a month for the 84-year-old man was approved. Cornwallis’s 
official report to the Court of Directors was dated 3 Nov. (in Commonwealth 
Relations Office, copied in Bengal Letters Received, vol. 27, pp. 288-9): 

Few circumstances have therefore given me a more sincere gratification than the 
voluntary public spirited proposition of Sir William Jones to engage in the arduous 
undertaking of translating and forming a Compilation of Hindu and Mussulman 
Laws from the highest and most approved authorities of the respective Religions to 
be applied for the use and guidance of our native Courts of Justice— 

The thorough knowledge which Sir William has acquired of the Eastern languages 
joined to the extent of his literature and the strength of his natural abilities constitute 
qualifications for executing the Work that he has undertaken, which perhaps cannot 
in any other man be parceled; And considering it singularly fortunate for this 
Government to be able to obtain the assistance of such a person, I could make no 
hesitation in granting from the public purse the moderate Monthly Sum that he 
required for defraying several Articles of Contingent expence, but particularly for 
allowing Salaries to some learned and eminent Maulavies and Pundits during the 
time that he might have occasion to employ them in selecting and Extracting the 
most salutary of their respective laws from the numerous Volumes in which they are 
at present dispersed.— 

It is calculated by Sir Wiliam Jones that this Work may be executed in two 
Yc.arsj And if it can be accomplished according to the original Plan, it will justly 
render the name of it’s Author dear to the Natives of this Countr)', by enabling their 
European Rulers to govern them according to their own ideas of humanity and 
justice.— 

Official approval was given in London on 28 April 1790 (Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Office, copied in Bengal Despatches, vol. 20, pp. 174-5): ‘Our Opinion of the 
utility of the Work is greatly strengthened from the consideration that it is to be exe¬ 
cuted under Sir William’s immediate inspection} and we are as sensible as you can be 
of the degree of public spirit, and general benevolence which he has manifested in 
undertaking to make an accurate and verbal Translation of it into English.’ 
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To Thomas Law 


Afril i';88 


488. To Thomas Law 

Gardens near Calcutta, 16 April 1788. 

I have now, my dear friend, a little respite from business, 
and but a little; for I have a large task to perform in a short 
vacation. I therefore take up a pen (though my eyes are 
weaker to-day than usual) to thank you heartily for all your 
communications, and to express my sorrow, that your health 
has been affected by any cause, eitlier by the climate or by 
fatigue. Take care of it, as you know how to make it valuable. 
I cannot enter into a Chymical Controversy on the question 
whether the Kaolin used by the Chinese in their porcelain, 
be argillaceous or not; but refer you to your friend Mr. 
Blake. I cannot think the question material in practice, if we 
have the kaolin itself; but, if it were material, it might easily 
be decided. If kaolin forms a/um wdth vitriolick acid, it is 
argillaceous; if not, not. What difference do you make be¬ 
tween a silicious earth and a flint? The authority of Watson 
turns the scale in my mind for the present. Since you resolve 
not to follow him and Macquer in writing regular Essays, I 
wdll not importune you on a subject, on which you have 
settled your mind; but it is impossible to make ause, 
after the example of the European societies, of detached 
paragraphs in letters, though they arc of admirable use as 
■private hints for Inquiry: be assured, that yours are too much 
valued by me to be lost or neglected. If any gentleman of the 
country v/ill send us Chymical Papers, we shall pay all due 
attention to them; but, if by a correspondent at Calcutta, you 
mean a correspondent by letters^ without a view to publication, I 
donotknowof any, whow'ould engage in the correspondence. 
Mr. Blake was elected on your recommendation; but I pre¬ 
sume he has not been in Calcutta, since we have neither 
seen nor heard of him, since his election.^ They have printed 
about 200 pages of the first quarto volume of the Trans¬ 
actions ; but, the printers are so slow and awkward, that they 
will make a tedious business of it. There is a paper on the 

* Robert Blake (d. 1817), arriving in Bengal privately in 1784, tvas an indigo 
manufacturer by 1791 and Assay Master at Patna 1791-5 and at Farrukhabad 
1809-13. Jones nominated him correspondent in Nov. 17S7. 
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jj May 1788 


To Thomas Law 


Mahwa plant, of which we want a drawing (I mean of 
the flower & fruit) to engrave in illustration of it.i Could 
you procure us a correct outline of it? I shall see Mr. Shore 
to-morrow, & will not fail to beg a sight of your letter on the 
revenues, from which I promise myself great pleasure.^ Anna 
Maria sends her kind remembrance, & I am, with perfect 
esteem. My dear friend. 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Pliiladelphia 


489. To Thomas Law 

Gardens, 13 May 1788. 

My dear friend. 

You will by this time have received my second letter; and 
I must plague you with a third, to apologize for my mistake 
(which was not of a piece with my general accuracy) in 
mentioning 07 ily the leaf oi the Mahwa-tree. I meaned ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’ on a little stalk drawn with a pen, to be 
etched at Calcutta on copper on a page as large as that, on 
which I now write. I annex a sketch of Anna Maria’s to show 
what I mean: the flower proves the class and genus; the 
leaf only denotes the species. I am ashamed of giving you this 
trouble; but Mr. Hamilton having written a very good paper 
on the plant, I wish to illustrate it with a good engraving. 
Anna thanks you heartily for your letter ;3 as I do for your 
quotation from Reynal.'^ I cannot serve Ghulam Hussain 
here: I recommended him warmly to some men in power at 

> Lieutenant Hamilton, *A Description of the Mahvrah Tree’, Asiatich Researches, 
i. 300-8. This was the Madhuca tree, the Bassia Latifolia. 

- As Collector of Bihar, in Jan. he had submitted to the Board of Revenue a plan 
for a fixed settlement of Bengd landed revenues. Designed to ensure security of pro¬ 
perty in Bengal, Bihar, and Benares, the plan was incorporated into the Comtrallis 
Settlement. 

3 Her sketch, Jones’s 'second letter’ to Law, and Law’s response to no. 488 are 
untraced. 

* Probably Guillaume-Thomas-Franfois Raynal (i 713-96), French philosopher, 
famous for his Histoire pkUosophique ct politique, des establissemens & du commerce 
des Europlens dans les deux Indes (Amsterdam, 1770). 
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812104.2 


To Joseph Emin 


TO August 17SS 


home, but am answered ‘that it would be a bad precedent to 
give him an Altumgha. I replied last season, that, as no man 
equal to him, was likely to arise, it would be no precedent at 
all; and, to prove my words, I sent his book to Boughton 
Rouse, begging him to exert his interest to procure at least 
an assurance, that the old man’s children should have the 
estate, if they continued to deserve it. Rouse showed my first 
letter to Dundas, whom I will dun again, and he will be a 
dun'd ass, if he do nothing for so fine a veteran.^ Anna is 
pretty well; I am not, as the w'eather disagrees w'ith me. I am 
deep in the second act of a Sanscrit play, near 2000 years 
old, and so much like Shakespeare, that I should have 
thought our great dramatick poet had studied Calidasa.^ 
There a.re a hundred fine Tragedies, Comedies, & Operas 
in Sanscrit; & I am convinced, that the Indian Court was 
formerly one of the most brilliant in the world. Adieu! 
Remember me kindly to Mr. Boddam^ and to Mr. Lushing- 
ton-^ & believe me 

Your ever affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


490. To Joseph Emin 

Gardens, 10 August 1788. 

My dear Emin, 

I send back the last number of your Narrative with my 
very hearty thanks for the pleasure which the whole work 

* Apparently Boughton Rouse's untraced anstrer to Letter 447 had died Dundas s 
decision. Jones’s second, untraced letter on the Indian’s behalf enclosed a copy of 
Siyar-ul-TKUtaklurir.. It was too early to c-tpect Dundas's response to no. 483. 

~ Sakur.ials. 

3 Charles Boddam (i761-1 Sii), educated at Trinity' College, Cambridge, was a 
member of the Society. Appointed a writer in 17S0, he was now Law’s Second 
Assistant and later became a judge of the DiwanI Adalat. 

Thomas Lushington, of a distinguished Kentish family with strong Indian 
connections, was probably the Thomas Godfrey L. (son of Revd. James Stephen L.), 
bom between 1765 and 176S and died in 1S19. Appointed a writer in 1783, Lushing¬ 
ton was Registrar to the Ad 5 lat at Gaya, 1785-Sept. 1788. He was Accountant to 
the Board of Trade’s Sub-Accountant-General at least until 1793. 
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10 August 1788 


To Joseph Emin 


has given me; it has been highly interesting to me; but, as 
there is no reasoning on tastes I cannot be sure that it will 
be thought equally interesting by others; the style remains 
wholly your own; for I have corrected only these errors in 
language and orthography, which were unavoidable in an 
English work written by a native of Hamadan; and it is not 
the least of your merits that you have acquired such a com¬ 
mand of words, in a language so different from Persian or 
Armenian. I know mankind too well to be surprized at the 
failure of your enterprize;* nor am I fully persuaded, that it 
was just, since Heraclius had a claim on Armeniaunless 
you intended to establish a republican government, and 
could have been satisfied with the station of a private citizen. 
A pure democracy is the only natural form of government, 
it cannot indeed be of long duration, because the lazy, (who 
are the majority of every estate) must continue poor and 
weak, while the few who are diligent grow wealthy and 
powerful, and the chief use of a king is to keep down the 
pride and imperiousness of the few. A mixed government, 
therefore, like that of England, is the only form approaching 
to a state of natural society and likely to be permanent; if 
your design was to transplant our constitution to Armenia, I 
heartily lament your disappointment, though I cannot wonder 
at it. Such a project I should think extremely laudable; and 
you must think it so yourself, or you would not have under¬ 
taken it, but, since men are never so sure of loosing their just 
applause, as when they claim it, let me exhort you, when you 


* Life and Adventures of Joseph Emin, an Armenian (London, 1792) recounts his 
three unsuccessful journeys to Armenia to arouse his countrymen against their 
Turkish and Persian oppressors. Jones subscribed for five copies, more than any 
other person except Mrs. Montagu. Emin expressed his gratitude in a letter to her of 
15 Jan. 17S9; ‘My gardian Angel Sir William Jones has been so good as to correct 
the wrong spelling and faulse English of it.... Had I not been encouraged by Sr. 
Wm, and Lady Jones, I should never had undertaken to do it’ {Life, and cd., p. 491). 
See also Burke's letter of 29 March 1789 (fke Correspondence of Edmund Burle, v. 
456), in which there may be an oblique allusion to Jones. Burke was replying to 
Emin’s untraced letter that perhaps mentioned Jones’s help with the biography: 
‘Since that time none of those who governed India, either abroad or at home, have 
been my particular friends. Some, perhaps, have been ill-disposed tovrards me.’ 

* The line of Ereklc II (1723-98), Prince of Georgia, dated back to the late ninth 
century. In 1783 Catherine had signed a treaty guaranteeing his possessions and 
princedom. In 1795 Persians ruthlessly took ovxr. His grandson ended the royal 
line by agreeing to union with Russia under Paul I in 1801. 
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To John Shore 


late sitrr.ner iy 88 


revise your work, to strike out every passage that may savour 
of self-approbation. Let me also advise you to discard forever 
the Asiatick style of panegjTick, to which you are too much 
addicted; weak minds only are tickled with praise, while 
they, who deser\'e it receive it with disdain. They, who say 
or write civil things as drey arc called, may not be flatterers, 
but they certainly resemble them; as a brave man may be a 
real Hero, but if he dress like a fop, he v/ill be mistaken 
for one; I will add only one argument more: the Asiatick 
style, whether dedicatory or epistolary, is utterly repugnant 
to English manners, which you prefer, I know, to those 
of Persia. For all these reasons I return your dedication to 
Colonel Pearse uncorrected; if I know him he would not be 
pleased with it,' and I cannot be accessary to any thing that 
appears even in a questionable shape. Swift has misled you 
by inculcating that men of vat love praise,^ be assured that 
ever}' man of wit (unless wit and sense be at variance) must 
prefer plain food to sugarplumbs, and w'ould rather be 
rubbed with a coarse towel than with Dacca Muslin with 
all its flow'ers. Farew'ell and believe me ever, my dear Emin, 

Your faithful serv'ant, 
W. Jones. 

Prlr.ted: Emin, Life ar.d Adver.turei of Errdr, Joseph Err.ir. (Calcutta, 19? 8; 
and cd.), pp. xix-xx 


491. To John Shore 


Gardens [late summer], 1788. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for every' part of your 
letter, and for your strings of Oriental gems, both for the 


' Omitting the formal dedication, Emin inscribed the book to Pearse Vith the 
simplicity of a soldier, and "icith a grateful sense of his kindness’ (1st ed., p. 638)- 
Jones ivas barely mentioned in this ed.; *a friend at Calcutta has corrected the bad 
English and false spelling, but has designedly left the rough style srithout any 
alteration’ (p. 638). 

^ In 'Cadenus and Vanessa', 11 . 75S-61: 


’Tis an old Maxim in the Schools, 
That Flattery’s the Food of Fools; 
Yet now and then your Men of Wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 
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Tl September tj 88 


To the Governor-General in Council 


Burr and the Shebeh\^ pearls appear with more lustre by 
the side of the heads. 

Your quotations from the elegies of Washi are sweetly 
pathetic;^ but I will not detain your servant by more obser¬ 
vations. Sacontala, will hardly be finished before I go to my 
cottage; happy shall I be if your occupations allow you to 
pass a few days near it. Adieu. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 161—2 


492. To John Shore 

Gardens [late summer], 1788. 

The verses are worthy of Catullus, and in his manner; 
they would appear well inHendecasyllables. I will think at some 
leisure moment of giving them a Persian dress according to 
your hints. I rejoice that you have it in your power to relieve 
your mind by poetical imagery; it is the true use of the fine 
arts. 

I have been reading cases for a judgment on Tuesday, 
from nine o’clock till past two.—Farewell. 

Printed; Teignmouth, ii. 162 


493. From the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature, Fort William, to the Governor-General in 
Council, of Fort William 

Fort William, ii September 1788. 

My Lord and Honorable Sirs.— 

The business of the Supreme Court which for many 
months past hath left us no leisure but on Sundays, and 

* Prose .nnd Poetry, respectively. 

* W.ihsbl of Bafq (d. 1583), whose gharab and FarbSdu Skirin have been much 
praised. See Browne, A Litrraty Hiftofj of Persia, iv. 238. 
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To the Goveryior-Genera] in Council 


II Seplemicr iy88 


of which wc have now only obtained a short intermission 
prevented us till very lately from examining with attention 
the several Papers that accompanied a Case sent to you from 
Bombay respecting a Bill of Indictment against Mr. Charles 
Johnstone.' 

Wc are sorry to find on mature consideration of the case, 
that we cannot on this occasion afford the assistance that is 
desired to the Governor in Council of Bombay.— 

Extrajudicial opinions are never given by English Judges 
but with caution, and on such extraordinary emergencies as 
are out of the common course of Law. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court here have on account of their situation, 
thought themselves obliged to give such opinions more 
frequently than is expected from Judges in England. They 
have thought it not improper to give such opinions at the 
desire of your Honorable Board, on general questions re¬ 
specting the Rights or Powers of Government, either here 
or at any other Presidency, in Cases where directions from 
England must otherwise have been waited for, and where 
danger or great inconvenience to the Public must have 
ensued from such delay. But that a Court of Justice sitting 
on the other side of India should wait for and receive Instruc¬ 
tions from hence, with regard to the exercise of its judicial 
functions in partiailar on causes actually depending is 
neither proper nor easily practicable.—* 

If the Judges of the Court of Oyer and Terminer at 
Bombay thought the Indictment against Mr. Johnstone bad, 
for the reasons stated in the Case, or for any other, they 
should have quashed it. But this \ve beg leave to offer to 
their consideration as a general rule of conduct and not as an 

* Conceivably the Johnstone (1719.’-c. iSoo: D.N.B.) whose Ckrysa!, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea (London, 1760-5) has been frequently reprinted. Ship¬ 
wrecked en route to India in 17S2, he -was appointed as .1 Company writer in Bom¬ 
bay. By 17S5 he was writing for Calcutta periodicals, eventually becoming part 
owner of one and dying there. 

In the Indictment the defendant is described as having been appointed in 1787 to 
handle the law business of the Quarter Sessions of the Peace. His name is spelled 
Johnstone in the offici.Tl Bombay letter to the Bengal Supreme Court of 31 Dec. 
1787, but in the accompanying summary of the case it is Johnston after the open¬ 
ing occurrence. Copies of the 'several Pa[>ers’ constitute pp. 331-457 of above 
Appendix. 

- Pitt’s India Act gave the Bengal Governor-General political authority over 
Bombay and Madras. 
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ig Beptembtr igSS 


To the second Earl Spencer 


intimation of our Sentiments on the fact stated to us.* We 
have the honor to be My Lord & Honorable Sir 

Yours &c. 

Robert Chambers 
John Hyde 
W. Jones.— 


Original copy: Commonwealth Relations Office, India Office Records (Home 
Miscellaneous Series, vol. 418, Appendix of Extracts from Bengal Con¬ 
sultations and Correspondence, pp. 177-9) 


494. To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 19 Sept. 1788. 

My dear friend. Our summer sittings were so long this 
year and consequently our autumn vacation must be so short, 
that I shall scarce have time to look about me at my delight¬ 
ful cottage, which I have now purchased together with some 
acres of meadow and garden ground. You will henceforth 
consider me, as an Indian Zemindar, and, when Zemindary 
rights are discussed in parliament, I trust (for my sake) your 
speeches and votes will not affect them.^ To be serious, it is 
a pretty chaumiere^ and I would not exchange it for a palace. 
How unhappy, that I can pass but a month in it! Our court 
is adjourned to the 17th of October. I cannot, therefore, 
send you a page a day till next vacation, and must write very 
concisely and drily, that I may crowd all I have to say within 
the compass of four pages. I begin with expressing my joy 

* The Governor (or a Council member if he were absent) served as Judge of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, since a properly trained Recorder was not appointed 
until 1797. The Bombay questions were (i) whether Johnstone's professional opinion 
given in the complicated case constituted a libel, and (z) if so, whether the grand 
jury’s Indictment for the libel was not flawed in that the Indictment vsws subject 
to annulment. 

As it is not the business of a superior court to giv'e advice to an inferior court 
over which it has no jurisdiction, the Bengal Judges simply said that the Bombay 
Judges should have quashed the Indictment if they thought it bad. 

^ Some zamindars, a kind of hereditary prince who rented the lands over which 
their ancestors originally possessed sovereignty, had 10,000-12,000 square miles. 
As Indians had been governed in the mofusttl by their personal laws since 1773, the 
dispute was whether zamindars or ryots owned the land. Coniwaliis’s Settlcmcni 
permanently resolved the issue by giving zamindars proprietary rights. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


xp Septmber i;^88 


that all, whom you love best, in England are well, and with 
thanking you for the trouble you have taken in my pecuniary 
concerns. My books arc not here; but, as to the two unen¬ 
dorsed bills, I recollect that they were sent from Calcutta, 
while I was here, by poor Lockhart Gordon, and conse¬ 
quently could not be endorsed.* I have but one more such 
bill to send you this season, the Director having disapproved 
of the terms proposed by the late government; but I will 
send the salary of every other month, if I can procure bills 
on the Company; if not, I must -wait; for I will run no risk: 
you will have heard that I changed the ^ooo£ due from 
Croftes & Johnson into a loan to the Company on tolerably 
advantageous terms. I perfectly agree with you that the 
purchase of land in England would not be advisable yet; 
but, some years hence, I should like about 5000,^ to be 
vested in terra firma^ that I might not implicitly trust the 
funds, or any other security than a little Sabine farm, where 
I could plant potatoes & roast them in the embers of my 
wood-fire. So much at present for pecuniary matters: before 
the last ship sails, I will write whatever else may occur. My 
health is firm; but Anna, though well for /;cr, is never other¬ 
wise well than comparatively, or negatively, that is not ill\ 
and the only reason assigned by her for persisting to brave 
a hostile climate, is the very* reason, -^vhy I wish her to leave 
it; since it w'ould only aggravate my misery, if she should 
not only destroy her constitution irrecoverably but destroy 
it voluntarily for my sake. On this subject however I will 
say no more, since she is inflexible, and I do not find that 
her relations in England have taken any' pains to alter her 
resolution. She is now as much pleased with Spanish, as you 
can be with German; and, -while ymu are amused with Gesner 
(whose Tod Abels I read many years ago)^ w'e are laughing 
■«dth Cervantes: she has not begun above a week, and can 
read the novels of that elegant writer with facility: she is now 
sitting by me engaged with la hermosa Gitanilla? It is really 

* See Letters 466-7. Gordon had died on =4 March. 

- Salomon Gessner composed the epic poem Der Tod Abels (Zurich, 1758), tehich 
enjoyed enormous popularity in England as The Death of Abel (London, 1761; 
many eds.). 

^ The moral tale about the gipsy girl Preciosa is in Nouelas exemplares (Madrid, 
1613). 
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Ip Septetakr 1788 


To the second Earl Spencer 


surprizing how much we have read together, all Tasso, all 
Ariosto, all Dante, all Metastasio, &c. &c. and we have 
brought a fine edition of Boccaccio for the amusement of our 
eveningsd As to law, physick, and divinity, she knows more 
of them all than most graduates. I read and write Sanscrit 
with ease, and speak it fluently to the Brahmans, who consider 
me as a Pandit; but I am now only gathering flowers: the 
fruit of my Indian studies will be a complete Digest of Law, 
which a number of Pandits employed, at my instance, by the 
Government, are now compiling, and my translation of 
which will, I trust, be the standard of justice to eight millions 
of innocent and useful men, as long as Britain shall possess 
this wonderful kingdom, which Fortune threw into her lap 
while she was asleep. Yo'u will have next year the first publi¬ 
cation of our infant Society, a pretty large volume Bill of 
curious matter; but I shall hardly be able to write any poetry, 
unless I have leisure to go on with Indian mythology by 
composing an Ode to Pedma the Ceres of Hindustan.^ The 
Goddess of Abundance, indeed, has not been kind this year; 
for we are just escaped from a famine: thousands have 
perished in the late dearth, and thousands are now fed every 
day in Calcutta, where rice is distributed by English gentle¬ 
men, most of whom have subscribed 500 rupees to purchase 
it: I subscribed 1000, & will double my subscription, if the 
dearth be not removed by the approaching harvest.^ By the 
way Anna and I have lately read with great pleasure Smith's 
Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations: you have, I imagine, read 
it: we shall read it again and again. Scarce room enough, I 

* 11 Decameron (Amsterdam, 1761; 2 vols.). 

* Lakshmi (Vishnu’s wife and the goddess of good fortune) was the subject of 
Jones’s seventh hymn, deriving partly from further study of the Bhaganjad-Gita. In 
fourteen i8-linc stanzas, it appeared in Gladwin’s ttenu Asiatic Miscellany (Calcutta, 
Joseph Cooper, 1789), pp. 1-12. The Introduction urged the importance of Euro¬ 
peans’ studying Hinduism: ‘the allegories contained in the Hymn to I-.ACSHM1’ 
constitute at this moment the prevailing religion of a more extensive and celebrated 
Empire, and are devoutly believed by many millions, whose industry adds to the 
revenue of Britain, and whose manners, which arc interwoven with their religious 
Opinions, nearly affect all Europeans, who reside among them'. 

^ N.ature had been cruel. A hurricane in May 1787 took more than 10,000 lives 
and destroyed the French shipping along the Coromandel coast, followed in 
southern Mporc by an epidemic which took almost 30,000 lives. A general famine 
in China was succeeded by a long drought of Feb.-ApriJ which caused famine in 
Bengal. The price of rice immediately soared. 
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To Sir Joseph Batiks 


24 September ij88 


see, is left for me to add concisely—(what no paper could 
contain, if I were to express at length the feelings of my 
heart) that I am with constant affection, my dear lord. 

Your friend of 23 years standing 
W. Jones. 

I send a specimen of writing, which I forgot last year.^ 
Ongina/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


495. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Crishna nagar, 24 Sept. 1788. 

Dear Sir Joseph, 

I had the pleasure of sending you a short letter last season 
to acknowledge the receipt of yours,^ & have barely time 
now (since tve have no vacation this year, and in term-time 
I am occupied from morning to night) to give you an ac¬ 
count of your two commissions. 

1. All Perry’s books are dispersed: they were sold by 
auction, and the Bookseller, who appeared by the catalogue 
to have purchased the Alphabeta Tibetana, sent me word 
that he had them not.^ I hope you will easily procure them 
from Rome. 

2. I annex one pincushion of the finest cotton, with a 
letter from tlic Commercial Agent at Dacca, who sent it to 
me; & I will send more pincushions by other ships. Do not 
spare me, if I can be of use in this province.^ The ships of 
this season will, I hope, carry to Europe the Jrst publication 
of our infant Society: wc had notlring to do with the Mis¬ 
cellany of Mr. Gladwdn & his successors, which has been 

* In Letter 464 (of 30 Aug.). " Letter 482. 

5 A. A. Giorgi, Alphabetum Tibetar.um Missionum Aposlolkarum Cemmodo 
Editum (Rome, 1759). 

Bebb’s response of 2 June to Jones’s inquiry. Bebb Itad collected specimens in 
varydng degrees of ripeness. Because of the systematic vray in which the request 
filled, Jones wrote on Bebb’s letter, which he enclosed: ‘Some circumstances^which 
afford hints toward attaining the mode of preparing & spinning dacca cotton. Thus 
he again sought co-operation between the Asiatic and Royal Societies. 

Bebb (d. 1830), a Society member, had been appointed a senior merchant in 1773- 
He became a member of the Ft. William Council in 1794 and was a Compan\ 
Director from 1804. 
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24 Sepfmier 1788 


To Patrick Russell 


erroneously imputed to us.^ I gave an old Brahman, who 
thinks himself an Astronomer, an account of the "^^olcano’s 
in tlie Moon, and he was delighted with it, though inclined, 
he said, to suspect, that there had been some error in the 
observation. I am, dear Sir Joseph, with great regard 

Your ever faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Pluladelphia 
Original copy: British Museum (Natural History, Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 6. 78) 

Text: Original 


496. To Patrick Russell 

Crishna-nagur, 24 Sept. 1788. 

I have acted like those libertines who defer repentance 
till the hour of death, and then find that they have not time 
to repent. Thus I deferred the pleasure of answering letters 
till the vacation, but found the term and session so long, that 
I have scarce any vacation at all. I must therefore write very 
laconically, thanking you heartily for your kind letters, and 
very curious papers in natural history,^ wishing that the 
public may soon gather the fruit of your learned labours. 

The business of the court this year, has left me no leisure 
to examine flowers at Crishna-nagur. The sija is never in 
blossom when I am here; but though it has something of the 
form of the cactus^ yet I imagine from the milk of it, that it 
is an Euphorbia, 

With all my exertions I cannot procure any fresh spike¬ 
nard; but I will not desist. I have t^vo native physicians in my 
family, but they have only seen it in a dry state, 

I am very sorry to find that you are leaving us, as I have 
no chance of seeing Europe till the end of the eighteenth 
century. I wish you and your brother and his family a 

’ After having published two numbers of The Aiiatic Miscellany (1785-6), Glad¬ 
win was preparing The Ne^jo Asiatic Miscellany (17S9). See I.ctter 46S. 

^ In one of these untraced letters, Russell had included his materials on the 
plague. Copies also went to William Rolsertson, Adam Smith, and Adam Ferguson 
for criticism. 
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To Thomas Caldecott 


24 September iy88 


prosperous and speedy voyaged It is impossible for me to 
write more than Vive, vale! 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 163-4 


497. To Thomas Caldecott 

[Krishnagar] 24 Sept. 1788. 

We had incessant labour for six hours a day, for three 
whole months, in the hot season between the tropics, and, 
what is a sad consequence of long sittings, we have scarcely 
any^ vacation. I can therefore only write to you a few lines this 
autumn. Before your brother sent me Lewisdon Hill, I had 
read it twice aloud to different companies, with great delight 
to myself and to them: thank the autlior in my name. I 
believe his nameless rivulet is called Bret or Brit, (whence 
Bridport) by Michael Drayton, who describes the fruitful 
Marshwood.2 * * ♦ 

Pray assure all who care for me, or whom I am likely to 
care for, that I never, directly or indirectly, asked for the 
succession to Sir E. Impey, and that, if any indiscreet friend 
of mine has asked for it in my name, the request was not 
made by my desire, and never would have been made with 
my assent .3 

‘Co’ magnanimi pochi, a chi ’I ben piace,’"* 

* They ■were to depart in Jan. The Claud Russclls’ son, Claude (d. 1817), became 
Senior Assistant to the Government in Calcutta in 1801. 

^ Abraham C., Civil Auditor from June 17SS and Accountant-General in 
1793-6, had sent William Crowe's Le-^vesdor. Hill (Oxford, 17S8), a contemplative, 
blank-verse description of the hill on a May morning. Crowe (1745-1S29: D.N.B.) 
was Fellow and Tutor at New College in 1767-S3, when Jones presumably met him. 
The reference to 'Marsk-jeoods fruitfull Vale’ is in Pcly-Olbion, The Second Song, 
1 . 21 (Drayton, Works, iv. 30). 

3 Bishop Shipley had written to William Wilbcrforce on la Nov. 1787: 'Mr. Pitt 
might be reminded that Sir William Jones has all the talents, abilities, and virtues 
the wisest minister could wish for in the man whom he destined to fill so important 
an office. Lord Ashburton, when Sir William was first appointed, took leave, as he 
told me, to assure his majesty that he was not only fit for the office, but that he was the 
only one that was fit.... Sir William has an enlarged, active, and liberal mind; and 
your great friend will seldom have the opportunity, by promoting a single man, of 
doing so signal a service to his country and to mankind' (Wilbcrforce, Correspon¬ 
dence [London, 1S40], i. 47-8). 

Petrarch. See Letter 340. 
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24 September xySS 


To George Hardingc 

I have enough, but if I had not, I think an ambitious judge 
a very dishonourable and mischievous character. Besides, I 
never would have opposed Sir R. Chambers, who has been 
my friend twenty-five years, and wants money, which I do 
not.^ 

I have fixed on the year 1800 for my return towards 
Europe, if I live so long, and hope to begin the new century 
auspiciously among my friends in England. 

P.S. Since I wrote my letter, I have amused myself with 
composing the annexed ode to Abundance. I took up ten or 
twelve hours to compose and copy it;^ but I must now leave 
poetry, and return for ten months to J. N. and J. S.^ 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 164-6 (incomplete) 


498, To George Hardinge 

[Krishnagar] 24 Sept. 1788. 

My dear friend, 

I am the worstand you the best correspondent; and I make 
but a pitiful return for your two kind letters by assuring 
you, that I find it impossible to answer them fully this season. 
My eyes were always weak, and the glare of an Indian sky 
has not strengthened them; the little day-light I can there¬ 
fore spare from my public duties, I must allot to studies 
connected with them, I mean the systems of Indian juris¬ 
prudence, and the two abstruse languages in which the 
Hindu and Mussulman laws are written. 

* * * 


' Jones had given him a copy oi Moallakst (1783), inscribed ‘Given to Sir Robert 
Chambers by his respected friend Sir W. Jones the Translator, 6 Nov, 1785'. To 
Jones, Chambers lacked the scholarly interests and pursuits which should distinguish 
European officers in Asia, having succumbed to the usual desire to gain a fortune. 
Chambers saw Jones .as devoting all his time outside judicial duties to study. 

* ‘A Hymn to Laeshmi’. A manuscript portion is in the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi (Public Dept. Records, O.C. aa Aug. No. aS—1788). Jones 
composed two more hymns, to Durgi and Bhavani (in IForks, xiii. 341-65), totalling 
the nine which he finished. 

* Jus Non Scriptum and Jus Scriptum, together comprehending the yus Csnik. 
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To 'James Burnett^ Lord Mo7tboddo 


24 September iyS8 


Anna Maria is pretty well, and I am consequently happy; 
my own health is firm, and excepting the state of hers, I have 
all the happiness a mortal ought to have. 

Pm/iff/; Teignmouth, ii. 166 (incomplete); The Miscellaneous Worksin Prose 
and Verse of George Hardinge, ed. J. Nichols (London, 1818), iii. 447-8 
(reprinted) 

Text: Teignmouth 


499. To James Burnett, Lord Monboddo 

[Krishnagar] 24 Sept. 1788. 

The questions concerning India, which you do me the 
honour to think me capable of answering, require a longer 
answer than the variety of my present occupations allow me 
to write. Suffer me therefore to inclose a discourse not yet 
published, which may give you some satisfaction on Indian 
literature,' and to refer you to the first volume of the trans¬ 
actions of our society, which will, I hope, be sent next season 
to Europe. As my principal object is the jurisprudence, I 
have not yet examined the philosophy of the Brahmans; but 
I have seen enough of it to be convinced, that the doctrines 
of the Vidanti school arc Platonic.^ 

Printed; Teignmouth, ii. 168. 

• ‘The Third Annivcrs.Tr}' Discourse’, on India. 

- Monboddo answered on :o June 17S9: *if you can discoTCr that central country 
from which all those nations, which you have named, have derived their affinity in 
language, manners and arts, which you observe, it will be a most wonderful dis¬ 
covery in the history of man.’ He speculated about language in general and Sansknt 
in particular. Language is principal to man because it was his first art, being the 
foundation of civil society and the arts. Man originated in Asia, spreading over the 
earth in migrations to be traced chiefly by language. Sanskrit was the original of 
many other languages. Ingenious and inaccurate data then led him to conclude that 
it was the ancient language of Egypt, where the Greeks learned it, their arts and 
sdences, and their reb’gion. He speculated that the Egyptians had learned Sansknt 
in India, being self-taught or learning it from a third nation. He expected enlighten¬ 
ment from the Asiatic Society on this question. 

Jones’s untraced answer of 12 Oct. 1790 elicited a reply on 20 June i79s-.'l am 
glad to find that you agree with me in most of the things, which I mentioned in my 
last letter. You say you incline to believe that not only the Egyptians, but the Indians 
came from Chaldaea. If you can make out this, it will be a great discovery.’ Mon¬ 
boddo then used inaccurate, second-hand anthropological data to premise that the 
Egyptians imported their arts and sciences to India and that they or their culture 
went to Japan, ‘For in both these countries there are Idols to be seen, of black men 
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27 September 1788 


To WilHam Shipley 


500. To Richard Price 

Crishna Nagar, 26 September 1788. 

I have read with delight a book in which all Christians are 
interested; a volume of Sermons preached by you,^ and 
showing the goodness both of your heart and of your judge¬ 
ment. I anxiously hope that I shall see you in perfect health 
some years hence on my return to Europe, where (despairing 
of personal liberty) I shall, by God’s blessing, pass the rest 
of my life in studying those parts of knowledge which are 
connected with the duty of good citizens, and in conversing 
with you and a few others who love their country better than 
their interest. 

Printed; Memoirs of the Life of the Reverend Richard Price, ed. W. Morgan 
(London, 1815), p. 115 (extract); The Theological and Miscellaneous Works 
of Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R,S,, fsV., ed. J. T. Rutt ([London] 1817- 
3 1 ), XX. 5 (same extract) 

Text; Memoirs 


501. To William Shipley 

[Krishnagar] 27 Sept. 1788. 

# * # 

My own health by God’s blessing is firm, but my eyes are 
weak, and I am so intent upon seeing the digest of Indian 

with woolly hair, flat noses and thick lips.’ Thus the Eg}'ptians were deified by the 
people whom they came to teach. He wanted to know whether Jones had ‘seen or 
heard of any of those Idols with woolly hair in India’. Folk etymology led him to 
the hypothesis that ‘there was one primitive Language from which all other Lan¬ 
guages are descended; and that this Language was the Language of Egypt, the 
parent country in my opinion of all Arts and Sciences.’ Jones’s answer to this wild 
speculation, which appeared in Monboddo’s Of the Origin and Progress of Language 
(Edinburgh, 1774-92; 2nd cd., vi. 143), is unknown. 

Jones’s reaction to the hypothesis of comparative anthropolog)’ is also unknown, 
though it might be remarked that most anthropologists today beh'evc that man 
derived from a common ancestral stock. In a letter to Monboddo of 11 July 1794, 
Lady Jones annexed a small statue of Buddha, about which Jones expected ‘to send 
particulars by one of the first ships which sailed from Bengal’. See abstract of her 
letter in Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (London, 
1S74), iv. 520. 

* Sermons on the Christian Doctrine. 
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To Arthur Lee 


28 September iy88 


laws completed, that I devote my leisure almost entirely to 
that object; the natives are much pleased with the work; but 
it is only a preliminary to the security, which I hope to see 
established among our Asiatic subjects. 

The business of our society is rather an amusement than 
a labour to me; they have as yet published nothing; but have 
materials for two quarto volumes, and will, I hope, send one 
to Europe next spring. I lament the sad effects of party, or 
rather faction in your Maidstone society, but hope (to use 
a w’ord of Dr. Johnson) that it will redintegrate.^ Many 
thanks for the transactions of your London society, which I 
have lent to a very learned and ingenious friend, who is 
much pleased with them. 

Printed fragment: Tdgnmouth, ii. 167 


502. To Arthur Lee 

Crishna nagar, Bengal, 28 Sept. 1788. 

My dear Sir, 

I am just escaped from Calcutta to my cottage about a 
hundred miles from it, where I can repose but a few days 
after a degree of judicial labour, of which an English bar 
can afford no example: we have been sitting seven hours a 
day, sometimes whole nights, for three months together, and 
that without any assistance from juries except in criminal 
cases. The length of our sitting has left us hardly any 
vacation, and I have so long an arrear of letters to write for 
the ships of the season, that I must divide my mornings 
among all my friends, and write concisely to each of them, 
with a promise of longer letters the next season. The inter¬ 
esting picture, which you give of your country, has both 
light and shade in it;- but, though some rocks and thickets 

> The -word is in Johnson’s Dictionary. The dispute may have caused the reduced 
attendance of the Society's meetings that Shipley deplored in a circular to the niOT- 
bers. After five years the group vras dissolved, and a society vrith rnore limite 
objectives was formed. See D. G. C. Allan, ‘The Life of William Shipley, i 7 j 5 " 
1803’, "Journal of the Royal Society of Arts of Dec. 1966, p. 38. Allan is coinplcU°S 
Shipley’s biography. 

2 Lm’s untraced letter would seem to be a reply to no. 443. 
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sS Seplember xySS 


To Arthur Lee 


appear to obstruct the foreground, I see the distant prospect 
brighten, and have a sanguine hope, that I shall live to 
admire your constitution in all the blaze of true liberty and 
universal justice. If young Englishmen had any English 
spirit, they would finish their education by visiting the 
United States instead of fluttering about Italy, and strive 
rather to learn political wisdom from republicans than to 
pick up a few superficial notions of the fine arts from the 
poor thralls of bigotr}'’ and despotism. If I live, I seriously 
intend to make the tour of your states, before I retire to my 
Sabine farm; and my wife (who is much better than when I 
wrote last) often speaks of the scheme with delight. I have 
read the original of Halhed’s book, which is not properly a 
Code but a short compendium, or Digest, compiled about 
ten or twelve years ago by eleven Brahmans, of w'hom five 
only are now living; the version was made by Halhed from 
the Persian, and that by a Muselman wwiter from the Bengal 
dialect, in which one of the Brahmans (the same who has 
corrected my Sanscrit copy) explained it to him. A transla¬ 
tion, in the third degree from the original, must be, as you 
will easily imagine, very erroneous: the texts quoted in the 
original are ascribed to the Gods, that is, they are of in¬ 
definite antiquity; but I cannot believe any of them to be 
more than three thousand years old. I am superintending a 
new work of the same kind, but more extensive, on the plan 
of Justinian’s Digest, -which some of the most learned among 
the native la’W}'^ers are compiling: they are stimulated to 
diligence by handsome monAly salaries; and, I shall not, if 
my health continue firm, think of leaving Asia till I see the 
completion of a work, -n^hich will be the standard of justice 
among ten millions of men, as I will, I trust secure their 
inheritable property to their descendants. The last phrase 
brings to my mind the effects of poor Mr. Steptoe, concern¬ 
ing which my agent at Calcutta and the Registrar of the 
Court will make diligent inquiries, and the result of their 
inquiries I will take care to communicate in a postscript. 
Give my kind remembrance to your brother and Mr, Izzard, 
when you happen to see tliem. I fear you are still disunited 
from Franklin; a disunion, w'hich I ever lamented and must 
lament. I shall be impatient to know the resolutions of the 
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To Arthur Lee 


12 OaoiiriySS 


General Convention; they will be dictated, I am sure, by 
humanity and virtue; but experience only can make your 
constitution perfect.’ I am dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate friend & Ser\'ant 
W. Jones. 

P.S. 11 Oct. 1788. 

I have just been informed that Mr. Steptoe, who had a ship 
of his own in the country trade, was taken by the French, and 
delivered with others to Hydcr Ali, in whose countr}* he 
died; tliat his correspondents at Calcutta are named Burrel 
and Gould, but that they have little or no effects of his in 
their hands.^ 

Original: British Museum (Add. MS. 37232, fF. 86-7^) 

Printed: Life cf Arthur Lee, LL.D., cd. Richard Hcnrj- Lee (Boston, 1829), 
ii. 343-5; Anericcn Quarterly Reriezv, vi (Dec. 1829), 454 (most of letter) 
Text: Original 


503. To Eleanor Butler 

[winter 1788-9.] 

Continue my Dear Friend your Elegant amusements. 
They will supply us when we meet with ample materials 
for conversation .3 

Printed fragment: The Hamcvccd Papers, cd. G. H. Bell (London, I93°)i 

p. 200 

* The early days of the United States continued to be troubled. By 4 July 17S8 
only ten states had ratified the new Constitution, and on 4 March 1789 Rhode Island 
and North Carolina joined Vermont as independents. 

- The agency house had been in business at least since 1784. Blesset-William 
Gould (d. 1813) returned to England c. 1790, the firm becoming Burrell and 
Dring but he continuing to solidt business for his London banking house. He re¬ 
joined Dring in 1797. William Burrell (d. 1791), brother of Major-General LiteUus 
B. (1753-1827: D.N.B.), had arrived in Calcutta privately in 17S6. 

3 lady Eleanor (1745 ?-i829: D.N.B.) was a recluse at Llangollen for fiftj-years. 
Her diary- entry for 23 April 1789 reads: *I have had a letter lately from Sir V iUiam 
Jones. We write once a year an account of our Reading to each other. He ends his 
Letter with this sentence', then quoting the brief fragment. Their actual correspon¬ 
dence is untraced. 
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xo November j’;88 


To Samuel Davis 


504. To Richard Johnson 

[Calcutta] Sat., i Novr. [1788]. 

My dear Sir, 

I cannot inform you, where Teixeira or Stephens can be 
procured; but I read Stephens 20 years ago in a college- 
library, and I can venture to assure you that it contains 
nothing but what may be found in the Persian books and even 
in D’Herbelot. It is an octavo of a moderate size.i We are 
as usual; that is, I am as well as I wish to be (for I prefer 
moderation even in healtli) and lady J. is indifferent; but 
the north-wind will set her up for four or five months. We 
hope you are perfectly well, and will visit you soon at 
Russapugla: but a Hindu goddess must visit you first, and 
you may expect her next week.^ I am, dear Sir 

yours very truly 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. ri095E) 


505. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 10 Nov. 1788. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg your acceptance of an Ode to the Goddess of 
Abundance ,3 & will trouble you to give the other copy to 
Mr. Saunders with my best compliments.*^ The first volume 
of our Transactions will soon, I trust, be published; and the 

* Teixeira had translated-compiled the tvork into Spanish, John Stevens trans¬ 
lating the octavo version, The History of Persia (London, iyi^).InA Ntnv Collection 
of I'cyages anATrervels (London, 1708-10; 7 parts), Stevens included ‘The Travels of 
Peter Teixeira from India to Italy by Land* (81 pp.). D’Hcrbelot’s Bibliothlque 
crientalc, ou Dictionnaire uni<versel (Paris, 1697) was a standard source. 

^ *A Hymn to Lacshml*. 

On aoMarch, Davis had sent Jones an untraced extract ofa letter from Alexander 
Davidson (d. 18 ir) describing some Roman coins and medals found at Nellorc, to¬ 
gether with a drawing and a covering letter. 

* Robert Saunders had accompanied Davis and Turner to Tibet, contributing 
'Observations Botanical, Mincralogical, and Medical’ to Tunier’s Account. He had 
been appointed Assistant Surgeon in Bengal in 1782 and tvas now assigned to 
Bhagalpur with Davis. He resigned in 1791 and may hasa: been the R. S. who died 
in Little Faringdon, Oxfordshire, on 25 Dec. 1808. 
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To Satr.uel Davis 


8 Decembtr 17SS 


second volume -will, I hope, be enriched vrith your papers 
on Hindu Astronomyd On the 145th page of the first volume 
begins a paper by Mr. Chambers on the Ruins at MavaJi- 
puram, near Sadras \and the author, I recollect, informed me, 
that you had a sketch of those ruins now if Mr. Daniell 
be with you, and would hav'c the goodness to make an etch¬ 
ing of your drawing,3 it might be printed here by Brittridge^ 
and would greatly illustrate Mr. Chambers’ paper, as well 
as embellish the book. Mr. Daniell knows the size of our 
volume. Give my best compliments to him, to Mr. Adair, & 
all our common friends; and believe me, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble Sen^ant 
W. Jones. 

Origir.c!: Ropl .-\siadc Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 3-4 
Text: Original 


506. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 8 Dec. 1788. 

Dear Sir, 

I cannot delay thanking you, as I do most heartily, for 
your kind letter; but I must w-rire very succinctly, as I have 
scarce a moment at this season, which I can call my own. 
Your researches into the Hindu Astronomy are indeed 
highly interesting, and some papers of yours will, I trust, 
give value to the second volume of our Transactions, to 
which your s.ketch of Mavalipuram will, I hope, be prefixed. 
The first volume will be published next month; and, though 

* See Letter 511. _ , 

- Wniiam Chambers had rc.id 'Some Account of the Sculptures and Ruins ot 

hlavaUpuram” to the Society in 17S4. Mahabalipuram, seven miles from Sadns, b 
tbie site of the Seven Pagodas. . . 

j Thomas Daniell (1749-iSio), Society member and painter, svas in India n 
1785-94, The e.xpcriencs Jed to OrierJa! Scereiy (London, 1795-^815; 5 
some of the best illustrations of eighteenth-century India. He and his nep.-S" 
William (i769-1S37) had arrived in Bhagalpur on iS Oct. and departed on at Oct. 
for Srinagar. They returned in July 1790. 

* Richard Brittridge, arriving privately in Calcutta in 17S3, became an engraver 

and silversmith. He later manufactured indigo, having his otvn plant near Ben^ 
by 1797 and at least until rSoo. He may have teen the 'R. Brittridge’ ■who is bur« 
in Mnrzapur. 
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PLATE 10 



The Titj Mii/iii/, by WiUiiin D.inicil 





26 Jat!nary xfSg 


To John Shore 


it ■«nll want the decoration of your drawing, will, I am sure, 
be found curious and useful.^ My best compliments to my 
friends at Bhagalpur, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble Servant 
W, Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 4 
Text: Original 


507. To John Shore 

[Calcutta] 26 Jan. 1789, 

Let me trouble you, as you see Colonel Kyd oftener 
than I do, to give him Sir George Young’s botanical letter, 
which I annex.2 I have requested Colonel Martin^ to send 
Sir George all the seeds which he can collect, and will co¬ 
operate (as far as my occupations will allow) in the plan of 
transferring to the West Indies, the spicy forests of Asia: 
but I have little time at command, and, holding ever}'^ en¬ 
gagement sacred, I must devote my leisure to the system 
of Asiatic jurisprudence, which I will see established before 

‘ Davis’s untraced answer to Letter 505 evidently said that Danicll was gone and 
so could not etch Davis’s sketch in time for the first volume of Asiatick Researckes; 
or, Transactions of the Society Instituted in Bengal in late Dec. Besides the editorial 
labours, Jones contributed his first three anniversary discourses, corrections of 
Wilkins’s mistranslations in the volume, various footnotes to the si.xteen other essa3’s 
by his colleagues, and eight essays: ‘A Dissertation on the Orthograph}- of Asiatick 
Words in Roman Letters’, ‘An Indian Grant of Land in Y.C. 1018’, 'On the 
Literature of the Hindus, from the Sanscrit’, ‘A Conversation with Abram’, ‘On 
the Course of the Nile’, ‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India’, 'On the Pangolin 
of Bahar’ (read to the Society on 24 March 1788), and ‘Inscriptions on the Staff of 
Flruz Shah’. 

When Jones’s new writings reached Europe, periodicals again reprinted the shorter 
ones. For example, Scots Magazine for 1789 (Appendix) included ‘A Conversation 
with Abram’ and ‘On the Course of the Nile’, pp. 646-8; European Magazine, the 
former, in xvi. 406-Z. Asiatick Researches vms widely applauded. A typical comment 
was that In Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. 1789: ‘When men of such enlarged minds 
as Gov. Hastings and Sir William Jones are invested with characters that enable 
them to promote such laudable institutions, we may augur success to investigation’ 
(p. 1021). 

^ The untraced letter was probabty the rcpl)' to no. 469. 

J Claud Martin (1735-1800), a dc.serter from the French Army, had been com¬ 
missioned in 1782. The Lieutenant-Colonel was Aidc-de-Camp to Cornwallis in the 
Carnatic in 1793, becoming Major-General in 1796. 
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To John Shore 


iy8g 


I see Europe. It will properly follow your wise and humane 
design of giving security to the property of the natives. 
When you have had a copy taken of the Persian Hermit, I 
shall be glad to borrow it, that my munshi may transcribe it. 
Could you not find some leisure hour to explain an episode 
of Homer to Serajclhak, that he might try his hand with itr^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 168-70 


508. To John Shore 


[Calcutta] 1789. 

Fleming still keeps me a prisoner, and forbids my reading 
aloud, which used to be my chief amusement in the evening.^ 
I trust you will soon be well, and that we shall ere long meet. 
If the man you mention be guilty, I hope he will be punished; 
I hate favouritism; and if I had the dominions of Chingis 
Khan, I would not have one favourite. 

# * » 

The poem of Washi has greatly delighted me; it almost 
equals Metastasio’s on a similar subject, and far surpasses 
other JVasuhs which I have seen ;3 yet the beautiful simpli¬ 
city of the old Arabs, in their short elegies, appears unrivalled 
by any thing in Persian. I transcribe one of them which I have 
just read in the Hamasa: 

Cease, fruitless tears! afllicted bosom, rest! 

My tears obey, but not my wounded breast. 

Ah, no! this heart, despairing and forlorn, 

Till time itself shall end, must bleed and mourn. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 170-1 (incomplete, including omission of the 

Arabic original from the Hatnasd) 

* Parnell’s ‘The Hermit’ (1722), a didactic narrative poem, inspired Siraj-ul-Haq, 
Jones’s mauhvi, to compose a Persian poem on the same subject. Such tvas Jones s 
influence on his Indian colleagues. 

- The strain of Jones’s "working "with faded Sanskrit manuscripts in preparing the 
digest had led to Dr. Fleming’s order. 

3 An amatory ode. 
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27 February lySg 


To Charles 


509. To Richard Johnson 

Court House, 29 Jan. 1789. 

My dear Sir 

I return with many thanks your copy of the Shahnamah, 
which I have had the pleasure of reading aloud from the begin¬ 
ning to the end. Both your copy and my own want the two 
Episodes of Borzt\ the grandson of Rustem, and of Susen 
the Enchantress.^ If you have a copy with those Episodes, I 
shall be much obliged to you, if you will lend it to me. Your 
neighbour Church has,^ I believe, told you how much I long 
to pass a day with you; but I am now forced to toil like a 
galley-slave. When I have a little respite, my wife and I will 
pass a Saturday or Sunday at your Garden. I am, dear Sir, 
with great regard, 

your faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: India Office Library', Commonwealth Relations Office (Ethd 879: 
I.0.165) 


510. To Charles Wilkins 

*Aarif-nagar, 27 Febr. 1789. 

I devoured, my dear Sir, your Bhagavad-Gita^ and have 
made as hearty a meal of your Httopadesa^ for which I thank 
you most sincerely .3 The ships of this season will carr}’’ home 

^ Near the end of the epic, Barzu is captured while trying to overthrow his grand¬ 
father Rustum and then is defeated by Rustum in hand-to-hand combat. The 
following episode concerns Susen and Afrasiyab, in which the Turanian hero fights 
Barzu and escapes. Jones owned two copies of the Shahnamah, a four-vol. Persian 
cd. and Joseph Champion’s English version, T/te Poems of Ferdosi (Calcutta, r7E5). 

2 Jeremiah Church, possibly the J. C. admitted to Gray’s Inn in Nov. 1770, had 
received {icrmission to practise before the Supreme Court in 1782 and then had been 
Sheriff of Calcutta in 1783. He died of‘a violent fever’ in Feb. 

3 Hliioyides of VlfshnSo $Srma (Bath, 1787), the first published English transla¬ 
tion of the work. Jones’s posthumously printed version, from a Bengali manuscript 
(Catalogue, no. 22), was begun three years before Wilkins decided to translate the 
book. 
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To Charles Wilkins 


27 Fcbruarj J759 


seven hundred copies of our first volume of Transactions; 
and the second will be ready, I hope, next year; but unless the 
impression should be sold in London, Harington & Morris, 
(who print the book at their hazard) will be losers, and we 
must dissolve the Society.^ You have already done us capital 
ser\Mce, and will continue to sen^e us by spreading over 
Europe your discoveries in Indian literature. You have the 
honour of being the first European in the world, and the only 
man, probably, that ever saw Europe, who possessed a know¬ 
ledge of Sanscrit. I shall follow you as the star Rohini follows 
Chandra\ and the only part of Hindu literature which I 
request you to leave in my possession, is the Dherma Sasira, 
especially Menu, of w’hose work I mean to publish a 
translation. The Veda's^ Upaveda's,- Vedangas^ Purands, 
and Dars'ar.a Snsira^ arc all your own. I annex an Ode to the 
Goddess of Prosperity: may she favour you and yours! I add 
ttvo S/oca's of my own; a version of Sadi's fable on Modesty;^ 
I have composed other Sided's^ which the Pundits do me the 
favour to repeat and teach their children. My own health, 
by God’s blessing, is firm: I wish I could say the same of 
Lady Jones’s; but she is now pretty well, and desires hty best 
remembrance to you. I applaud your Pythagorean abstinence 
from politicks^ as they are called: they are in truth thenar- 
row selfish squabbles of interested factions. I have been half 
choked with business, and, having but a few hours of leisure 


’ Harincton, Edmund Morris, and Arthur Mair (d. 1793) had replaced Glad-mn 
as Superintendents of the Company Press in 17S7. Harington, notr Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, had agreed with Morris to Jones's proposal to the^Sodety 
of 6 July 17S7 that they publish the volumes 'for the produce of their »!e . 

Jones had concluded 'The Sixth Discourscj on the Persians’ (ff orSr, iii. 103-36), 
delivered on 19 Feb,, by asking how the memixrrs could keep the Sodety ‘from dpng 
gradually away'. Dues were not asscs'-ed, and a member’s purchase of a copy of 
Asiatkh 'Researches would lx: no more than the annual contribution by a F.R.S. He 
urged their common exertions in promoting the {scriodical in India and London, 
'in vain shall we collect the most interesting papers, if we cannot publish them 
sionally.’ His fears were unnecc$s.ary, for Elmsly sold the 1788 vol. A later ed., 
'Printed verbatim from the Calcutta ed.’ (LonLn, 1801-12), induded the fint 
eleven vols. . . 

^ Each Veda is in two sections, the Mantra (or Samhitfi, a collection of sacrifia 
hymns) and the Brahmana (prose commentaries on these). By Upaveda, Jones meant 
the BrShmana, especially the Satapatha, which he later read. 

3 Six sets of treatises concerning and partly explaining the Vedas. Some were 
later versified. 

^ Untraced. 
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28 February 1789 


To Samuel Davis 


at the Gardens, must conclude with assuring you that I am, 
dear Sir, 

your faithful friend and ser^^ant, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale University Library 
Primed: ‘letters to Wilkins’, pp. 116-17 
Text: Original copy 


511. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Calcutta, 28 Febr. 1789. 

Though I am not a practical astronomer, yet your valu¬ 
able dissertation, my dear sir, has given me great delight. 
I heartily rejoice, that you have directed your studies to so 
important a subject; and agree with you in every point, ex¬ 
cept in thinking, that your paper is too prolix to be printed, 
as it stands, in the second volume of the Transactions: in the 
first volume (which, I hope, you have received) are several 
papers full as prolix, and less interesting. I will readily cor¬ 
rect the press; but, as my eyes are weak, and my time always 
occupied, I must have assistance in correcting the figures and 
tables: the proof-sheets must be compared figure by figure 
with the manuscript; since the minutest error might be 
material. Some of our members would, I trust, assist me with 
their eyes and attention. The second volume will soon go to 
the press, all the materials being ready; and I will, if you 
please, keep the paper till I receive farther directions from 
you. Sir R. Chambers shall see it, as you desire; unless he 
prefer hearing me read it at a meeting of the Society. It gives 
me great pleasure, that you mean to write the Sanscrit words 
according to the component letters \ for, as there are many 
provincial modes of promiaichig them (four of which I have 
been obliged to learn) vre have no sure guide, but the letters 
themselves: thus 17^5^ is pronounced here pokyo^ in Behar 
puchTi\ you write \tpuck\ but the W'ord itself is paesha (for 
^ + '9=^) and so it is pronounced in the %vest of India, 
I will, if you please, take care of the orthography, when I 
correct the proofs, but, as I cannot from your spelling make 
out some words (as jaw, which I suppose to be stjt jya) 

Sag 


To Samuel Davis 


5 -Apul zyBg 


I wish your Pandit would send me a list in Nagari letters of 
all the Sanscrit proper names and terms of science, which 
occur in the dissertation. The whole is wonderfully curious; 
and, though you intended at first to give only a computation 
of the Lunar Eclipse, yet, in its enlarged state, it should have, 
I think, a more general title, as On tlie Astronomical Compila¬ 
tions of the Hindus^ or some such phrase.^ If you direct me to 
send it back, before it goes to the press, I will assuredly obey; 
but I shall be loth to expose a tract, of which you have no 
other copy, to the hazard of being lost by the post. Lady 
Jones presents you and all our friends at Bhdgalpur (for 
so I write the true name her kindest re¬ 

membrance; and I beg you will give mine to Mr. Adair 
& Mr. & Mrs. Saunders.^ By the way tell Mr. Saunders, 
that he will greatly oblige me by letting me know, whether 
he saw in Butan, or has seen any where else, the fresh plant 
and flowers of tlic Jatdmdst or true Indian Spike¬ 

nard, w'hich is said by Ptolemy to abound in the north and 
north-east of these provinces :3 if he has seen it, I shall be 
very glad to kno%v what are its order and genus in the 
Linncean system. I am with great regard, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful & obedient Serv'ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Sodet)’ 

Prir.teJ: ‘Letters to Daws’, pp. 4—3 
Text: Original 


512. To Samuel Davis 

’Aarif-nagar, 5 April 1789. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Harington has taken your dissertation to have it 
copied, and, when the copy is finished, I will send it to you; 
that you may give it the last stroke of your accurate pen. 
Your obsera^ations on the work of Brahmagupta^ compared 
with the Surya Siddhanta, are curious and important. I wish 

* Dated 15 Feb., the essay appeared in Asiatkh Researchsi, ii. 

- Possibly the ‘relict’ Mrs. Robert Saunders tTho died at Brighton on S Sept. 182S. 
3 See Letter 471. 
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s^prii^ysg 


To Samuel Davis 


to know on what authority you assert that Bhascar Acharya 
wrote 1710 years ago: the Persian translator of his Lild- 
w^/lsays, ‘This book has no date; but the Carnacutuhal^ or 
Delight of Ears another work of Bhdscara is dated in the 
j 105th year from king Saca, or Sdlivdhan'\ if that be true, 
the Indian philosopher must have flourished about 606 years 
ago, since we are now in the 171 ith year of Saca, When you 
read the Siddhdnta Siromani.^ (mentioned in your Pandit’s 
useful list of names and terms of science) you will meet with 
some very curious passages concerning the ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India.’' The second volume of the Transactions is 
in the press, and, by way of frontispiece to it, we shall all be 
much obliged to you for your sketch of the ruins at Mavali- 
furarn^ which Mr. Daniell will etch, when he returns from 
his excursion up the country. I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Saunders for his information concerning the Jatd'mdsi or 
spikenard: pray ask him (with my best compliments) 
whether tlie curled locks of it, which the druggists sell dry, 
are the roots of the Baccharis, or only bundles of fibres 
shooting from the bottom of the stem. The Europeans, I 
find, who never saw the fresh plant, are divided in opinion 
as to this question. Linnasus makes the spikenard an Andro- 
pogon ; and I am glad to be set right by such an authority as 
that of Mr. Saunders. We will summon the Society to read 
your paper, as soon as it has been correctly copied. I am, 
dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed; ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 6 
Text: Original 

* Brahmagupta (588-c. 660) described Brahma’s system of astronomy' in the 
versified Brahma-sphula-siddhanta (c. 628). Based on the five Sidd/iantas, it systema¬ 
tized Hindu knowledge of astronomy'. gUrya-siddhanta, one of the five, l>cgan 
scientific Indian astronomy. On this and the other four, Brahmagupta and Bhriska- 
rachirya based their great works. The latter’s masterpiece was the versified Siddkanta- 
Viromani (1150), containing two highly original mathematical parts and two a.stro- 
nomical ones. The former included LilSvatt (The Gracious One; trans. by John 
Taylor, Bombay, iSi6) and Bijaganita. The latter were translated by L. Wilkinson 
in IS61-2. BhriskarScharya also wrote Karanahutuhala, an astronomical work. 

S 5 liv 5 hana, or $aka, is famous in Indian folklore. He reigned c. 78, the reformed 
calendar of the Indian Government being determined by this era since 1957. 
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To SajnucI Davis 


A^-rih^Z^ 


513. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Fort William, 17 April 1789. 

I am commissioned, my dear sir, by our Society to give 
you their hearty thanks for your ver)^ interesting dissertation, 
which I had the pleasure of reading last night at a full meet- 
ingd I had read it twice before; and the oftener I read it, the 
more I am pleased with it. A copy of it has been taken, but it 
would require more time than I can spare to correct the mis¬ 
takes of the transcriber: I keep it therefore here, and send 
you the original; requesting you to return it by the post, 
when you have revised it to your satisfaction, and I will then 
send it to the press, and correct the proof-sheets myself with 
great attention. We are advancing pretty fast in the second 
volume of our Transactions, of which your paper will be a 
principal ornament. I mean to print the index of Sanscrit 
Astronomical terms at the end of your paper with an explana¬ 
tion of them. I shall, therefore, be much obliged to you, if 
you will desire your Pandit Xo write in Devandgari the words, 
vvhich he has omitted in his first list, and w'hich I have scrib¬ 
bled in the last page of your paper. I am very glad, that you 
adopt the method of writing Sanscrit words according to the 
letters^ which are constant^ instead of the pronunciation, which 
is always variable', the Cashmirian Pandits, indeed, pronounce 
all the letters as I write them; so that my method has every 
advantage. Thus urgun is pronounced in Cashmir ahargana, 
& so it is written Literally day-ntmher. Sir Rt. 

Chambers said last night, that he had a commentaiy- on 
the Varasamhita, which, as he heard at Eandres, is an in¬ 
comparable work, and which he would lend you if he could 
convey it to you wnth safety.^ As to the figures in your paper, 
I dare say Mr. Daniell will be so kind as to etch them for 
us under your direction, when he returns towards Calcutta 
through Bhdgalpur. I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithfol & affectionate Sen^ant 
W. Jones. 

* ‘On the Astronomical Computations’. 

- Vataha-mihira (530-87) made his major astronomical contribution in Brhst- 
Samkita. Chambers had Bhattotpala’s commentary on it, not having seen the actual 
work. 
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4 May 1789 


To Samuel Davis 


Be so good as to let me know whether you receive this packet, 
as I shall be anxious for its safety. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
PrinteJ: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 7 
Text; Original 


514. To Samuel Davis 

’Aarifnagar, 4 May 1789. 

My dear Sir, 

Having set myself a long task for my summer vacation, I 
will answer your two agreeable letters with all possible con¬ 
ciseness. I anxiously hope, that the work of Bhascara may 
prove a treatise on universal aritlimetick: the rule, which you 
translate from it, goes no farther than signs placed over 
ntmhers\ but, as a point is a symbol sounds when it stands 
over a letter, it would be rather an inconvenient negative 
sign, if the Hindus have a specious or universal notation. I 
have met in the Lettres Edijiantes a curious passage on Indian 
science, which you will soon be able to disprove or to con¬ 
firm; ‘The Hindu logicians, says father Du Pons^ admit four 
principles of knowledge; i. prdtyacsha^ or intuition. 2. in¬ 
fallible or divine authority. 3. anumdna^ which means syllo¬ 
gism or enthymema. 4. upamdna^ or equation^ which is the 
application of a definite known quantity to the definition of 
anotlier quantity till then unknown.’* Now a clearer descrip¬ 
tion of algebra than this could hardly be given; and, if there 
be treatises on specious arithmetick in Sanscrit^ we shall 
possibly find rules and methods, which may be substantially 
useful. The list of Astronomical books is in my study at 
Calcutta; and I will not fail to send it to you. Mr. Chambers 
is, I know, desirous that tlie sketch of Mdvalipuram should 
appear in our second volume witli a reference to his paper in 
the first; and I hope Mr. Daniell will return in time to etch 
both that drawing, and the figures which will be necessary 

' Lettres idifiantes et curieuses, ccrites dcs missions /trangeres, par quclques 
tnissionnaires de la Compagnie dc Jesus (Paris, 1717-76; 34 vols.). The passage is in 
‘Lcttrc du Pire Pons’ of 23 Nov. 1740, in xxvi. 243-4. 
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To John Hyde 


5 Jtir.e X 7 Sp 


to illustrate your own valuable paper. I now come to your 
second letter. The Sanscrit stanza is literally this: 

Fruitless are other Shastra’s; in them is contention only: 

Fruitful is the Jyotish ^hastm; wliere the sun and moon are two 
witnesses. 

or, more literally still in Latin: 

Inutiles alias scientiae: lis in istis tanttim: 

Utilis Astronomia; in qua Sol Luna testes duo. 

Your translation of it, therefore, is accurate; and I only took 
the liberty of altering it, because the fastidiousness of my ear 
made me think one of the rhyunes imperfect. Your spirited 
paraphrase of the stanza I have read more than once with 
great pleasure. And now, my dear sir, permit me to conclude 
(though I could write to you for hours without being tired) 
wdth assuring you, that I am wdth great regard 

Your faithful & aifectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Lady J. begs to be kindly remembered to you, &: joins with 
me in hearty good wishes to all our friends at Bhagalpur. 

Origincl: R07.1l .Asiatic Sodetj* 

Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 8-9 
Text: Origin.iI 


515. To John Hyde 

[Calcutta] 5 June 1789. 

Though I do not wish to give you the pain of sympathiz¬ 
ing (as I know you will sympathize) w'ith me in my present 
distress, yet as you possibly know’ it, and as you might think 
me unusually dejected when w'e meet, I cannot forbear writ¬ 
ing to you; especially as I feel a kind of relief in venting my 
sorrow’ to an approved friend. One or two English papers 
mention the death of Lady Jones’s father, in such a manner, 
as to leav’c me no hope of its being a mistake; this I have 
known since the 15th of May’, but as it may’ possibly be un¬ 
true, I could not in any degree prepare her for the dreadful 
intelligence.^ I have therefore taken effectual measures to 
* He had died on 9 Dec. 17SS. 
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9 June lySp 


To John Shore 


keep it secret from her, but it is a secret which cannot long 
be kept; and the bare idea of the pang, which she too soon 
must feel, and the probable effects of that pang on her 
delicate constitution, now particularly enervated by the hot 
season, give me a degree of anguish, which I never before 
felt. Mr. Shore has kindly promised to take care, that all her 
letters by the Indiamen shall be sent in a sealed packet to me, 
tliat I may select for her first perusal the letter from her wisest 
friend, the dowager Lady Spencer, whose hand-writing I 
cannot mistake; I wish I could suppress tliem all, but that is 
impossible. The pain of losing our parents, time, and time 
only, will mitigate; but my dread is, tliat the first shock will 
have some terrible effect on her health, and this fear haunts 
me night and day. That your letters may contain the most 
comfortable news, and that I may see you on Wednesday in 
perfect health, is the hearty wish of. My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affectionate 
William Jones. 

Printed: Teigamouth, ii. 171-2 


516. To John Shore 

[Calcutta] 9 June 1789. 
* * ^ 

I am glad Jayadeva pleases you,^ and thank you for the 
sublime period of Hooker; of which I had only before seen 
the first pai't. His idea of heavenly and eternal law is just and 
noble; and human law as derived from it, must partake of 
the praise as far as it is perfectly administered; but corruptio 
opttmi fit pesTimafi- and if the administration of law should 
ev'^er be corrupted, some future philosopher or orator will 
thus exhibit the reverse of the medal. 

‘Of law there can be no more acknowledged, than tliat her scat is 
tlie store-house of quirks, her voice the dissonance of brawlsj all her 

* Gxtagovinda: or, the Songs ofpayadlnsa QVorhs, iv. 236-6S) was Jones’s prose 
translation of the los'cly, twelfth-century lyric, celebrating the love of Krishna and 
Rsdhri. Jones’s version of GUa Gonsinda (Song of the Divine Cowherd) originated as 
a word-for-avord translation, which he polished. 

- A proverb (‘The corruption of the best produces the worst’). 
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To Samuel Davis 


12 Jul-J 


followers indeed, both at tlie bar and below it, pay her homac^e the 
very least as gaining their share, and the greatest as hoping for wealth 
and fame; but kings, nobles, and people of what condition soever 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all have uniformly found 
their patience exhausted by her delays, and their purse by her bound¬ 
less demands.’ 

» » The parody was so obvious, that I could not refrain 

from shewing you the wrong side of the tapestr}', with the 
same figures and flowers, but all maimed and discoloured.* 
Prir.tedfragncr.t: Tcignmoath, ii. 173-4 


517. To Samuel Davis 


Gardens, 12 July 1789. 

My dear Sir, 

I tvas in hope of being able to send you my complete list 
of Sanscrit Books on Astronomy, but have mislaid it; you 
shall have it howet'cr soon, as it must be among my papers. 
I will not trouble you with a long letter, & only snatch a 
moment of leisure to inform you, that 2 00 pages of our Trans¬ 
actions are printed, and that I wish to print your valuable 
paper soon, that it may be corrected in the press with the 
most scrupulous attention. Mr. Burrow or myself or both of 
us will revise the proofs; and, when you have made the altera¬ 
tions, which you proposed (though to me it seemed perfect, 
and none but yourself would have thought it needed altera¬ 
tion) you will be so good as to send it to me. Lady Jones (who 
is recovering from her affliction on the death of her father) 
desires her best remembrance, & I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Ori^nal: Ro)'al Asiatic SodeW 
Prir.tcd: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 9 
Text: Original 


* ‘Of Law there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the hannony of the world: all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from h^ 
power, both Angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, though ea^ 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring bwys the 
mother of their peace and joy’, Richard Hooker, Of the Lexx's of Ecder.asttcd 
Polity, i, last sentence. In IForhi (Oxford, iSSS; 7th ed.), i. 085. 
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Autumn 


To John Shore 


518. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 16 Aug. 1789. 

My dear Sir, 

We set out for our hermitage on the 22d and hope to stay 
there two months: in that interval I shall resign the Trans¬ 
actions to Harington, to whom you will have the goodness to 
send your excellent Dissertation, if you have leisure to make 
the alterations, which you proposed. Neither Burrow nor I 
can find the long list of Astronomical books; but I enclose 
a general list, with the names of 45 or 46 books on Astro¬ 
nomy:^ when your Pandit has copied it, you may devote it 
to the Ganges, as I have another copy. I scribbled on it 
some years ago; when I scarce knew the Nagari letters. I 
am obliged to conclude; and am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 9-10 
Text: Original 


519. To John Shore 

[Krishnagar, autumn] 1789. 

We have finished the twentietli, and last book of Guicci¬ 
ardini’s History, the most authentic, I believe (may I add, I 
fear) that ever was composed. I believe it, because the his¬ 
torian was an actor in his terrible drama, and personally 
knew the principal performers in it; and I fear it, because it 
exhibits the w^oeful picture of society in the 15th and 16th 
centuries.^ If you can spare Reid, we are now ready for him, 
and will restore his two volumes on our return from Crishna- 
nagur .3 

’ Untraced. 

* Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540), statesman, wrote the monumental 
ia Hisloria di Italia (Florence, 1561; 1299 PPO- 

3 Possibly Thomas Reid’s Essays on the Actinic Pcmicrs of Man (Edinburgh, 178S) 
and Essays on the Intellectual Penxers of Man (Edinburgh, 1785), as the two were In 
Jones's Library. 
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To IWilliam Stcuart] 


X3 September I’jBg 


When we meet, I will give you an account of my progress 
in detecting a most impudent fraud, in forging a Sanscrit 
book on oaths, by Hindus, since I saw you. The book has 
been brought to me, on a few yellow Bengal leaves apparently 
modern. The Brahman, who brought it from Sambhu 
Chaudra Rai, said it was twelve years old; I believe it had 
not been written twelve days. He said the original work of 
Mahadeva himself,' from which the prohibition of swearing 
by the water of the Ganges w'as extracted, was at Crishna- 
nagur. I desired him to tell Sambhu Chaudra, who wants 
me to admit him a suitor, in forma jtauperisj without taking 
his oathj that unless he brought me tiie original, and that 
apparently ancient, 1 should be convinced that he meant 
to impose upon me. 

Printed: Teignmoutli, ii. 174-6 


520. To [William Steuart] 

Crishna-nagar, 13 Sept. 1789. 

Dear Sir, 

I am once more settled for six weeks in my sequestered 
hermitage, and, though 1 have a hundred letters to write, I 
begin with writing to you, that 1 may not delay giving you 
my hearty thanks for your agreeable letters and kind atten¬ 
tions.^ Col. McLeod, your companion in visiting the holy 
land of the Hindus, favoured me with his company before he 
embarked, & spoke of you wdth affection, which, I am sure, 
was sincere. If I can decy-pher all the inscription on the metal 
pillar (as, I trust, 1 shall) it wdll be a triumph: but the laurel 
will be due to your kindness and accuracy.^ The Nagari 
inscriptions are easy & modern; but all the old ones on the 
staff of Fitiiz-Shah drive me to despair: you are right, I doubt 
not, in thinking them foreign: I believe them to be Ethio- 

* One of Siva’s names. . 

- Steuart (1763-95), an Infantry Lieutenant, was Assistant Resident at the Court ot 

the NizamofHydcrabadfrom April 1790. In 1791-2 he surveyed the Bangalore area. 

3 Lieutenant-Colonel Norman MacLeod (1754-1801) became Commander-m- 
Chief of the Malabar Army, returning to England in 1789. His highest rank 
Brigadier-General. He and Steuart had visited the Delhi area and had copied the 
Gupta Sanskrit poetry from the Iron Pillar, in the Quwat-ul-Islam Mosque, whic 
Jones hoped to translate. 
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X3 Sepitmher lySg 


To \William Stcuarf\ 


pian, and to have been imported about a thousand years before 
Christ by the Bauddha’s or priests and soldiers of the con¬ 
queror Shac^ whom the Hindus call the Lion of Sdcya.'^ I re¬ 
joice that your health is reestablished; and anxiously hope, 
that you will long preserve it. Since I have access to the 
Sanscrit books, and possess more of them, than I shall live 
to read, I have no literary commission to trouble you with; 
but if you should meet with an Astronomical Brahman, who 
can write down the Sanscrit names of the constellations (ex¬ 
cept those in the Zodiack, which I have) and can point them 
out to you on a fine starry night, you will do me great service 
by sending me a list of them: I can only procure the names of 
the 12 Signs, the 27 Lunar Mansions, the Great Bear, the 
Pole-star, and Canopus; but I know that the Hindus have 
names for many stars out of the Zodiack, and, if we can as¬ 
certain their places in the great epochs of their history, we 
shall fix their chronology by our certain knowledge that the 
equinox goes back one degree in about 72 years.^ But never 
imagine that any such commissions (and this is a very diffi¬ 
cult one) are necessary to continue our correspondence; and 
(though I must be a bad correspondent by reason of my 
avocations) yet your letters, my dear Sir, will always give the 
highest pleasure to 

Your very faithful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Give my best compliments to Major Palmer & tell him that 

* Stcuart’s other copied inscriptions, from Firozabad (in Delhi), duplicated those 
copied by Polier, the Devanagari ones of -which Jones had translated for 'Inscrip¬ 
tions on the Staff of Firuz Shah’. Jones -^vas never able to translate the Brahml 
characters, the ancestor of modern Dcv^anagari, on the Lat of Firoz Shah III (1308 ?- 
88), these being Asoka’s edicts. There arc some others, one in two parts that records 
dates equivalent to 1163, but none is Ethiopian. The Lat -was Anoka’s second one. 
Hindu legends and mythology had misled Jones into giving Aloka (d. 133/2 B.c.) 
an undesCn'ed antiquity. He succeeded to the Maurya throne in 273 or 272 B.c. 
Conquering Kalinga, he raised pillars throughout his dominion. He had a Sakya wife 
and avas converted to Buddhism. Jones may have been reading some of the legends 
about him in AMavadSnaf for 'Sakyasinha the Lion’ is one of Buddha’s epithets. 

’Jones had read his ‘On the Chronology of the Hindus’ {Works, iv. 1-47) to the 
Society on 7 Feb. 178S, and was preparing a supplement. Utilizing extensive Sanskrit 
sources and his pundits, he hoped to workout a progression of legendary and historical 
events and dates that would accord -with Western ones, so that ‘a subject in itself so 
obscure, .and so much clouded by the fictions of the BrShmans' could be documented 
as factually asjpossible. 
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To Walter Pollard 


14 September lySg 


his friend Tafazzul Husain Khan is doing wonders in 
English & Mathematicks. He is reading Newton with Bur¬ 
row, & means to translate the Principia into Arabick.i If the 
plant, called jatamasi by the natives, grows in your part of 
Itidia^ I should be much obliged to you for some of tlie/m/; 
plants especially the flcjocrs^ without which we cannot dis¬ 
cover their class. You will, I am persuaded, comply with my 
request to direct your agent at Calcutta to draw upon me for 
all charges, that you have been or may be at, in paying native 
copiers &c. &c. I will pay his draughts at sight with hearty 
tlianks. 

Original: National Library’ of Scotland (MS. 5041, f. 164) 


521. To Walter Pollard 

Crishna-nagar, 14 Sept. 1789. 

There are many chances, my dear Pollard, against your 
receiving this; and the thought of writing for the winds & 
waves (when I have not an hour in the day nor a minute in 
the hour at my command) freezes the ink in my pen, though 
I now w'rite under the Tropick of Cancer. I must however 
acknowdedge the receipt of your last favour, as I did ac¬ 
knowledge that of your first, though, probably, you never 
received my letter.^ Should I ever leave India, I will certainly 
visit Philadelphia, before I retire; and hope to see you dis¬ 
tinguished in your profession: but never talk of kings or 
their servants. I believe the young minister, whom you extol, 
to have all the craft of the oldest; and, after all, what is a 
minister but a senmnt of a single frail and fallible man, who 
w'cars a crown To give some degree of security and comfort 

* William Palmer (1740-1816) vras Resident at Lucknovr in i78:andatSindhias 
Court, 1797-8, He eventually became Lieutenant-General. His former Indian 
colleague completed the Arabic translation. 

- Jones’s untraced letter of 17S8 answered Pollard’s untraced one of 5 Dec. 17S7. 
Jones replied more fully in no. 525. 

3 In 1788 Pitt was preparing to return to the Bar, and there was much confusion. 
It was widely thought that George III might be permanently insane. Pollard, who 
in 1789 returned, disillusioned, to England, wrote on no. 52r: ‘This letter, tho not 
the last from Sr. VVm. is an answer to the last letter, which I wrote to him, just before 
I left America.—In that last letter I hinted to him sentiments very dift. from the 
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ty September lySg 


To Joseph Cooper JVaJker 

to ten millions of inoffensive men is my present object; &, if 
I succeed, I may say Vixi, Adieu, & believe me with true 
regards, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Walter Pollard MSS., Add. MS. 35656, f. ar) 
Printed: Maurice, Memoirs, pt. i. 91 
Text: Original 


522. To Joseph Cooper Walker 

Crishna-nagar, 17 Sept, 1789. 
Sir, 

I am really ashamed to be so bad a correspondent; but 
there is hardly a day in the year or an hour in tlie day, which 
I can command; and since I do not mean to spend my life 
here, where alone I can learn what I most wish to know, I 
devote all my leisure to the jurisprudence and literature of 
India. You will pardon me, therefore, if I am ver)" laconick, 
and believe that I am truly sensible of your kind attentions. 
Your own work, (far from disappointing me) gave me great 
pleasure;^ and from Dr, Young’s I expect both delight and 
instruction.^ Col. Vallancey’s translation will interest me 
highly ,3 and I shall long to see your Historical EssayI was 
highly gratified by Miss Brooke’s poem, and lament the 
change of her fortune. I have dispersed the proposals among 
my friends; but I never could bring myself to solicit them to 

more hasty ideas, I had seized of the A[merican] C[oloDies 3 which upon a closer 
inspection, & a deeper view of their Characters, their objects, & the spirit which was 
to move the machine presented me with a gloomy picture.—^Hcnce I spoke to him 
like a Man returning to his King & Country, & who from fact & experience, had 
learned to prefer the British Govt. & the British Nation, & the British ISlinister 
beyond all others.’ 

* Historical Memoirs. 

* Arthur Young's Tra=vels daring the Tears 1787, T7S8, and 178^ (Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 1792-4; 2 vols.) was no. 429 in Jones’s Library-. 

^ Possibly Comparaison dc la langue punique et de la langue irlandoise au mc^en 
d( la seine punique de la comldit de Plaute intitulie; Le Carihaginois ((Paris ?] 
17S7) orone of Vallancey’s two French translations of 1757 and 1760. The antiquary- 
had many- schemes for translating ancient Irish literature. 

^ An Historical Essay on the Dress of the Ancient and Modem Irish (Dublin, 
1788). 
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To Sir Joseph Banks 


17 Stpierr.ber ijSg 


subscribc[.] Lady Jones & I beg to be subscribers; & I have 
written to my agent to send our subscription-money.^ The 
literature of Ireland is extremely interesting, and I heartily 
rejoice that such men as Col. Vallancey and yourself are 
labourers, for the sake of the publick, in so abundant a mine. 
May you enjoy health and satisfaction, and believe me ever, 
Sir, 

Your faithful & obedient hiunble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Origiral: Osborn Collection, Yale University 


523. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Crishna-nagar, 17 Sept. 1789. 

Dear Sir Joseph, 

The season of paying my annual epistolary rents being 
returned with the rough gales of the autumnal Equinox, I 
am eager to offer my tribute, where it is most due, to my 
best landlord, who, instead of claiming like the India Com¬ 
pany, sixteen shillings in the pound from the neat profits of 
my* farm (I speak correctly though metaphorically*) volun¬ 
tarily offers indulgence, even if I run in arrear. You have 
received, I trust, the Pods of the finest Dacca Cotton, with 
which the commercial resident at that station supplied me, 
and which I sent by different conveyances; some enclosed 
to yourself, some to Sir George Yonge, & some by private 
hands but I have alway*s found it safer to send letters & 
small parcels by the public packet than by careless & incon¬ 
siderate individuals. I am not partial to the Priyangity which I 
now find is its true name; but Mr. Shore found benefit from 
it, & procured the fresh plants from Aracan, which died 
unluckily in their way to Calcutta. A medical friend of his, 

* The Appendix to Walker’s Historical Memoirs included ‘Carolan’s Monod)' 
(pp, 94-5), ascribed to Carolan and ‘Translated by a Lady’. She was Chylotte 
Brooke (d. 1793: D.N.B.). She placed the remainder of her father’s estate in tne 
hands of a trader, tvho -went bankrupt in 17S7. Walker ■vras soliciting subscriptions 
for her 'Riliques of Irish Poetry; Cortsistir.g of Hemic Poems, Odes, Elects, and Song^, 
Translated into English Verse (Dublin, 17S9). 

- Jones vras answering Banks’s untraced reply to Letter 495. 
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77 Sfp!ml>erjy8g 


To Sir Joseph Batiks 


named Campbell, was fond of it:^ I wonder at his taste; for, 
to mine, it is so infernally bitter, that I must be ill indeed, 
before I would chew it as he did. I hope Cleopatra swallowed 
a Pearl that was less nauseous; but seriously it deserves a 
longer trial before its tonick virtues if it have any, can be 
ascertained. It is certainly not so fine a bitter as Camomile 
or Columbo-root, I mean not so pleasant.—I wish politics 
at the devil; but hope than when the King recovered Science 
revived.^ It gives me great pain to know that party, as it is 
called (I call it faction^ because I hold party to be grounded 
on principles, and faction on self interest, which excludes all 
principle) has found its way into a literal*}’’ Club, who meet 
reciprocally to impart & to receive new ideas. I have deep- 
rooted political principles, which the law taught me; but 
should never tliink of introducing them among men of 
Science; and if, on my return to Europe, ten or twelve years 
hence, I should not find more Science than Politics in the 
Club, my seat in it will be at the sendee of any Politician, 
who may wish to be one of the Forty. An intimate friend of 
Mr. Blane has written to him at my request for the newly 
discovered fragrant grass ;3 and, should the plants be sent 
before the last Ships of tlie season sail, they shall be carefully 
forwarded to you: whether it be the nard of the ancients, I 
much doubt; because we have sweet grasses here of innumer¬ 
able species; and Reuben Burrow brought me an odoriferous 
grass from the place where the Ganges enters India, & where 
it covers whole Acres, & perfumes the whole Country: from 
his account of it I suspect it to be Mr. Blane’s; but I 
could make nothing of the dry specimens, except that they 
differed widely from the Jatamansi^ which I am persuaded is 
the Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only procure the dry Jata- 
vmm\ but, if I can get the Stalks, Roots & flowers from 
Butan, I will send them to you. Since the death of Koenig, 
we are in great want of a professed Botanist. I have twice 

^ Probably Alexander Campbell (d. iSaa), promoted to Surgeon in 1783. A 
rnember of the Asiatic Society, he was Secretary to the Hospital Board of Bengal 
by^i793- 

- He suffered severe cerebral irritation in the latter part of 17SS. 

William Blanc (1751-1835), Sir Gilbert’s brother, was Surgeon from 1778 until 
his resignation in 1793. He had been appointed to the Court of the Nabob Vizier 
at Luc^ow in 17S5. 
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To John Hyde 


19 September 1789 


read with rapture the Philosophia Botanica^ & have Murray’s 
edition of the Genera fs? Species Plant arum always with me;^ 
but, as I am no Lynx like Linnaeus, I cannot examine minute 
blossoms, especially those of grasses. I am, dear Sir Joseph, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

We are far advanced in the 2d vol. of our Transactions.— 

Original copy: British Museum (Natural Historj', Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 6. 228-30) 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 181-4 (passage about Campbell omitted) 

Text: Original copy 


524. To John Hyde 

[Krishnagar] 19 Sept. 1789. 

You have given Lady Jones great pleasure, by informing 
us from so good authority, that a ship is arrived from Eng¬ 
land; she presents you with her best compliments. 

Most readily shall I acquiesce in any alleviation of Horre- 
bow’s miser)'', that you and Sir Robert Chambers shall think 
just and legal. I have not one law book with me, nor if I had 
many, should I perfectly know where to look for a mitigation 
by the court of a sentence, which they pronounced after full 
consideration of all its probable effects on the person con¬ 
demned. I much doubt, whether it can legally be done; nor 
do I think the petition states any urgent reason for it. First, 
he mentions losses already sustained (not therefore to be pre¬ 
vented by his enlargement), and, in my opinion, they cannot 
easily be more than he deserves. Next, his wife’s health may 
have been injured by his disgrace, and may not be restored 
by our shortening the time of his confinement, which, if I 
remember, is almost half expired, and was as short as justice 
tempered with lenity would allow. His own health is not said 
to be affected by the imprisonment in such a place, at such a 

* Johann Anders Murray edited Sjslema Vegetabilium Secundum Classes Ordines 
Genera Species am Characteribus et DifferentUs (Gottingen & Gotha, 1774). Jones 
owned the English version of the 13th ed., A System of Vegetables (Lichfield, 1783; 
a vok.). 
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so September j^Sg 


To Walter Pollard 


season, for if it were proved that he were dangerously ill, we 
might, I suppose, remove him to a healtlaier place, or even 
let him go to sea, if able surgeons swore, that in their serious 
opinion, nothing else could save his life. That is by no means 
the case, and I confess I have no compassion for him; my 
compassion is for the enslaved children and their parents. 
Nevertheless I know the benevolence of your heart, and shall 
approve whatever you and Sir. R. C. may do, if any precedent 
can be found or recollected of a power in the court to do what 
is now prayed.’ I am, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 176-8 


525. To Walter Pollard 

Crishna-nagar, 20 Sept. 1789. 

My dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of writing to you last year from this 
hermitage; and I now resume my pen to thank you for your 
letter dated the 5th of Dec. 1787. Mr. Dowse I have not had 
the satisfaction of seeing,^ your letter having been brought 
by a person, who left it with my servants and immediately 
departed. Should any American gentlemen visit Bengal, I 
shall be happy in their acquaintance; but hope they will 
inform me of their abode, or I shall lose the pleasure of 
showing them attention, and performing, like my favourite 
Arabs, the rites of hospitality. You delight me by disclosing 
your sentiments on your proposed Constitution: perhaps my 

* Captain Peter Horrebow arnTCd in Bengal in 1784. His prosecution the 
first such case to be heard before the Supreme Court, on 27 July 1789, for ‘assaulting 
and forcibly carryn'ng to the Island of Ceylon, and there selling Natives of this 
country as Slaves’. There were t30 in all, the majority from 8 to r6 years. Twenty 
died on board, and the rest were sold. He was convicted of a misdemeanour, being 
fined 300 Rs., ordered to pay 10,000 Rs. security for future good behaviour, and 
sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment. Jones had argued against the light sentences 
regularly given to Europeans. As he had said in his second charge to the grand jurj* 
(17S5): ‘one grc.at example of a just punishment, not capital, will conduce more to 
the prevention of similar cruellies, than the strongest admonition or severest verbal 
reproof.’ Horrebow apparently died in 17S9 or c.arly 1790, for a benefit was staged 
for his wife at the Calcutta Theatre on 3 March 1790. 

‘ Pollard undcrb’ned the name Dvmc on Jones’s letter and wrote above the line, 
'Who is he’. 
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To Walter Pollard 


20 September lySg 


delight proceeds from vanity, since they are my own senti¬ 
ments ; but they would not be mine if I did not think them 
justified by reason and experience. I feared in England, that 
your admiration of Sidney had biased you in favour of 
aristocratical government, which he openly prefers; at least 
he openly prefers the prevalence of aristocracy in a mixed 
government. Sidney writes as he would have fought, with the 
spirit of a man; but the son of lord Leicester could not dis¬ 
semble his contempt for the clowns of Marino and the 
populace of England.^ I rejoice to know, that you think an 
aristocracy dangerous, and are unwilling to see an enfeebled 
democracy. Solon, one of the bravest and wisest men ever 
born, had found by experience that, as hail and lightning, 
which desolated regions, came from the lofty clouds, so 
destruction came on a state from the great men: but he adds, 
it is the folly of the people, that brings them under a king, 
because they cannot brook an insolent oligarchyThe wise, 
who must be the few, ought certainly to conduct the affairs 
of revenue & commerce, war and peace; but the ultimate 
actual power of repressing tyranny and bringing the few to 
order should be retained by the whole body of the people, 
who must also keep the judicature in their own hands. I 
remember a sentence in Guicciardini: ‘Non e parte alcuna 
di liberta in una citta, nella quale le fortezze el I’amministra- 
zione della giustizia siano in potesta di altri.’^ The sum of 
my opinions is, that, while all the American people under¬ 
stand the modern art of war, and learn jurisprudence by 
serving in rotation upon grand and petit juries, their liberty 

* Algernon Sidney (1612-83: D.N.B.), firm republican and son of the second 
Earl of Leicester, -pras executed for treason. Jones owned a copy of Sidney’s Dis¬ 
courses Concerning Government (Edinburgh, 1750; 2 vols.), in which he wrote a 
spirited note ‘on the right of resistance to illegal power’. He strongly opposed such 
ideas as that God instituted aristocratical government over the Israelites, and that 
the people may properly be excluded from the senate. 

Pollard annotated Jones’s views: ‘This letter was, or appears to have been received, 
after my last letter to Sr. Wm. which last letter produced a very dift. answer: I could 
have wished that answer to have been Sr. Wm’s last, for my sentiments of that 
Constitution are changed with a vengeance.’ 

2 Elegies, I, nos. 9-10. In Elegy and Iambus, ed. J. M. Edmonds (London, 1931; 
Loeb), i. 122-3. 

3 He was probably using Tomaso Porcacchi’s ed. of La Historia d'Italia (Venice, 
1610). Jones’s quotation varies slightly from Guicciardini’s text (iv. 106), following 
Porcacchi’s wording in the index of ‘sentenze’, where Jones presumably found it. 
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20 September lySg 


To JValter Pollard 


is secure, and they will certainly flourish most, when their 
publick afihirs are best administered by their senates and 
councils. I cannot think a monarchy or an oligarchy stronger 
in substance, whatever they may be in appearance, than a 
popular government. How very weak were the measures of 
the British court before the war! How pitifully languid were 
those of the Venetian senate after the battle of Ghiaradadda!^ 
The Dutch have become weaker and weaker in proportion 
to the decline of their fierce democracy. I traversed most of 
tlieir provinces in 1782, and am convinced, that, if their 
burgomasters, bloated with wealth and pride, had not formed 
a little hydra in every great city, to tlie infinite disgust of a 
ferocious commonalty, the duke of Brunswick would have 
met with vigorous resistance.^ Let not my Americans, there¬ 
fore, be like tlie deluded, besotted, Indians, among whom I 
live, who would receive Liberty as a curse instead of a bless¬ 
ing, if it were possible to give it them, and would reject, as 
a vase of poison, that, which, if they could taste and digest 
it, would be the water of life. But the subject is endless; and 
my letter must have an end. I shall not die in peace without 
visiting your united states for a few montlis before the close 
of the 18th century. May I find wisdom and goodness in 
your senates, arms and judicature, which are power in your 
commons, and the blessings of wealth and peace equally 
distributed among all! Farewell, & keep in your esteem 
dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful, 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Walter Pollard MSS., Add. MS. 35656, IF. 

23-4^) 

'Printed: Maurice, Memoirs, pt. i. 89-90 
Text: Original 

* The Battle of Giara d’Adda occurred on 14 May 1509, when the French 
severely defeated the Venetians, Part of the disastrous war with the League of Catn- 
brai, it resulted in the loss of Venetian territory to the shores of the lagoon and ended 
her status as a major power. 

- Charles William Ferdinand (1735-1806), the Duke of Brunswick-LOneburg- 
Wolfenbtittcl and Field-Marshal, led the Prussian troops in the short, bloodless war 
against the Dutch in 1787. 



To John Eardhy-Wilmot 


20 September lySg 


526. To John Eardley-Wilmot 

Crishna-nagar, 20 Sept. 1789. 

My dear Wilmot, 

Every sentence in your letter gave me great pleasure; and 
particularly the pleasing and just account of your truly vener¬ 
able father. Lady Jones, after the first pang for the loss of 
hers, resigned herself with true piety to the will of God. She is 
very weak and always ill during the heats: I have been, ever 
since my seasoning, as they call it, perfectly well, notwith¬ 
standing incessant business seven hours a day for four or 
five months in the year, and unremitted application during 
the vacations to a vast and interesting study, a complete hioia- 
ledge of India ^ which I can only attain in the country itself; 
and I do not mean to stay in the country longer than the last 
year of the i8th century. I rejoice that the king is well;^ but 
take no interest in the contests of your aristocratical factions. 
The time never was, when I would have enlisted under the 
banners of any faction, though I might have carried a pair 
of colours, if I had not spurned them, in either legion. My 
party is that of the whole people; and my principles, which 
the law taught me, are only to be changed by a change of 
existence. Moresby will soon visit England with a good for- 
tune.2 I only wanted power, not inclination, to double it. 
Farewell, & assure yourself that I am, my dear Sir 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: British Museum (Add. MS. 9828, f. 160) 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 184-5 (Moresby sentences omitted) 

Text: Original 


527. To John Shore 

[Krishnagar] 20 Oct. 1789. 

Your approbation of Sacontala, gives at least as much 
pleasure to the translator as you had from the perusal of it ,3 

* On 27 Feb. 1789 the King’s physicians reported his ‘perfect recovery’ from his 
‘indisposition’, but he vras not tvell through the rest of the year. 

2 He returned to England in the autumn of 1791. 

3 ‘Without adding or suppressing any material sentence’, Jones had disengaged 
his Sanskrit-to literal Latin-to literal English version ‘from the stiffness of a foreign 
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20 October xy 8 g 


To Johtt Shore 


and would encourage me to translate more dramas, if I "svere 
not resolved to devote all my time to law, European and 
Indian. 

The idea of your happiness, (and few men have a brighter 
prospect of it than yourself,) reconciles me to our approach¬ 
ing separation,^ though it must be very long; for I will not 
see England, while the interested factions w’-hich distract it, 
leave the legislature no time for the great operations w^hich 
are essential for public felicity, while patriotic virtues are 
derided as visionary, and while the rancour of contending 
parties fills with thorns those particular societies, in which I 
hoped to gather nothing but roses.^ I am sorry (for the meta¬ 
phor brings to my mind the Bostani KJieiyal) that the garden 
of fancy should have as many weeds as that of politics. Sura- 
jelhak, pronounced it with emphasis, a wonderful work; and 
a young Musselman assured me, that it comprised all the 
finest inventions of India and Persia. The work will probably 
mend as it proceeds.^ 

We must spare ourselves the pain of taking a formal leave; 
so farewell. May you live happy in a free country! I am, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 187-8 

idiom, and prepared the faithful translation of the Indian drama, which I now pre¬ 
sent to the publick as a most pleasing and authcntick picture of old Hindfl manners, 
and one of the greatest curiosities that the literature of Asia has yet brought to light’ 
(Preface). Sacontala, or, the Fatal Ring (Calcutta, Joseph Cooper, 1789) was pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of insolvent debtors. Thus Jones introduced Kalidasa, whom he 
termed the Indian Shakespeare, and the best of Sanskrit drama to a startled Europe, 
intensifying the excitement already generated by his Sanskrit studies. There was a 
London cd. by Edwards in 1790, and then another in r792, with Georg Forster’s 
famous German translation appearing in 1791. As Nehru observed in The DUc<rvcry 
of India (New York, 1946): ‘It was through his writings and translations that 
Europe first had a gh'mpse of some of the treasures of Sanskrit literature. . . . To 
Jones and to many other European scholars India owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
the rediscovery of her past literature* (p. 317). 

* Shore’s bad health had led him to reserve passage home In the winter of 17SS-9. 
but he recovered sufficiently to remain another year. That summer he completed 
the decennial settlement of the revenues of Bihar, Orissa, and Bengal. As he did not 
depart as soon as Jones expected, there was opportunity for a personal farewell before 
the Dec. sailing. 

- The Literary Club. See Letter 523. 

3 Jones, who owned an 8-vol. Persian cd. of the work (Catalogue, no. 78), had not 
lost interest in an English translation. See Letter 254. He was primarily referring to 
Harington’s slow progress in preparing an Arabic-Persian cd. of Sa‘d? (Calcutta, 
i79t-4; 2 vols.). 
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To John Hyde 


20 October lySg 


528. To John Hyde 

[Krishnagar] 20 Oct. 1789. 

Though I hope, my dear Sir, to be with you almost as soon 
as this letter, yet I write it because it is the last that I shall 
write to any one for the next eleven months, and I feel so 
light, after the completion of my severe epistolary task, that 
I am disposed to play a voluntary. I have answered fifty very 
long letters from Europe, and a multitude of short ones; 
among the rest, I had one from the Chief Baron, ^ who desires 
his remembrance to you by the title of his old and worthy 
friend. Another from Master Wilmot informs me, that his 
father, Sir Eardley, had nearly ended his eightieth year, with 
as good health, and as clear intellects, as he ever had in the 
prime of life. When I express a hope of seeing you in two or 
three days, it is only a hope; for I shall affront the Mandarin 
at Chinsura, if I do not make my annual visit to him; now I 
can only visit him at night, and the wind and tide may delay 
me, as they did last year. In all events, I shall be with you if 
I live, before the end of the week, as I am preparing to go on 
board my pinnace. Besides my annuities of Europe letters, 
which I pay at this season, I have been winding up all the 
odds and ends of all my private or literary concerns, and shall 
think of nothing for eleven months to come, but law, Euro¬ 
pean or Indian. I have written four papers for our expiring 
society, on very curious subjects, and have prepared materials 
for a discourse on the Chinese the society is a puny, rickety 


’ Eyre. 

' ‘On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac’ {JVorhs, iv. 71-9:5 read on 5 Nov. 
17S9) rejected Jean Montucla’s theory of a borrowing from the Greeks or Arabs. 
Working with inadequate sources and swayed by his Brahman colleagues, Jones 
erroneously concluded that the zodiac was devised independently in India, perhaps 
before the Hindu progenitors’ dispersal. His suggestion that an older nation had 
provided it for both the Hindus and the Greeks led to a violent controvEisy. 

‘The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India’ {JTorh, v. 1-12; read on 
I April 1790) included five sample descriptions according to Jones’s ambitious plan. 
Sec Letter 464 (rS Aug.). 

‘On the Spikenard of the Ancients’ {Worh, v. 13-315 read on 17 June 1790) 
recounted his search for the true Indian spikenard, or Jatarr.ansi. Still awaiting a 
fresh plant to study, he posited its ‘natural characters’ from drawings and other 
secondary materials. 

The last of the four essays was the much-revised, expanded ‘On the Musical Modes 
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I November zySg 


To the Duchess of Devonshire 


child, and must be fed with pap; nor shall it die by mf fault; 
but die it must, for I cannot alone support it. In my youthful 
days, I was always ready to join in a dance or a concert, but 
I could never bring myself to dance a solitary hornpipe, or 
to play a solo. When I see Titsingh (who, by the way, will 
never write any thing for us, as long as his own Batavian 
society subsists),^ I will procure full information concerning 
the pincushion rice, and will report it to you. Lady Jones is 
as usual, and sends her best remembrance. I too am as usual, 
and as ever, dear Sir, your faithful, &c. 

William Jones. 


Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 185-7 


529. To the Duchess of Devonshire 

Calcutta, I Nov. 1789, 

Suffer me to recommend to your Grace an accomplished 
Indian damsel of exalted birth and eminent virtue, the 
amiable (I cannot say the fair) Sacontala; and let me hope, 
that her adventures will interest you as highly as they in¬ 
terested Anna Maria and me, when we first were acquainted 
with them. Anna informed me of the severe loss, which I 
sustained by missing the letter, with which your Grace had 
honoured me: your very affectionate one to her was, indeed, 
some compensation for my private loss; but such a gem ought 
not to have perished. I took such precautions, that Anna’s 
healtli (after the first ebullition of anguish on hearing the 
dreadful tidings from Europe) has not materially suffered.^ 


of the Hindus’ {Worh, iv. 166-210; read on ii Nov. 1790). A remarkable product 
of Sanskrit research, it compared Hindu and Western music and other arts. 

The Chinese materials, deriving partly from *Ou the Second Classical Book of the 
Chinese’, -were designed for ‘The Seventh Annhorsary Discourse’ {Works, iii. 137- 
61), tvhich "was devoted to that people and read to the Society on 25 Feb. 1790. 
Despite the poor sources, the essay made valuable contributions to Sinology. 

* Jones’s correspondence vrith Isaac Titsingh (1740-1812), a mandarin and chief 
at Chinsura, is untraced. He tvas Counsellor Extraordinaiy* of the Dutch possessions 
in the East Indies, and Ambassador to the Court of Peking, 1794-5. He sent his 
papers to the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, rather than to the Asiatic 
Society. See his Illustrations of Japan (London, 1822). 

- The Duchess’s letter consoling Anna Maria upon her father’s death is untraccd. 
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To Samuel Davis 


8 November iy8g 


She is now enjoying a fine northern breeze and writing 
letters for the Rose. I am, with unfeigned veneration, 

Your Grace’s devoted Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Devonshire Collections, Chatsworth (Family Papers) 


530. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 8 Nov. 1789. 

I had the pleasure this morning, my dear Sir, of revising 
the first sheet of your very interesting dissertation, and my 
pleasure will increase as I go on with the revision: it is the 
15th paper of the second volume,^ which, I hope, will be 
finished this season. I will take care of the press-work, 
punctuation, and orthography; but, when we come to the 
calculations, I must desire Harington or Morris or both to 
assist my weak eyes with their good eyes; for, if a single 
figure be misplaced, a great difference will be made, and the 
compositors in this country are shamefully inaccurate. If you 
catch Daniel at Bhagalpur, you will not forget the ruins of 
Mavalipuram, which, if etched by him from your drawing, 
will be a handsome frontispiece for our second volume with 
a reference to Mr. Chambers’s paper in the first.^ You will 
remember also the etching of your astronomical figure to 
illustrate your paper now in the press, which cannot be done 
here so well as under your own eyes. Since the appointment 
of Mr. Seton ,3 you will have, I trust, more leisure for your 
important inquiries into Indian Astronomy: M. Bailly has 
lately published a fifth volume of his History of that Science, 
and entitles it VAstro 7 iomie Indmme et Orientah/’ I received 
it by the last ship, but shall not be able to look at it till next 

^ ‘On the Astronomical Computations’. 

^ ‘Some Account of Mavalipuram’. 

3 Archibald Seton (1758-1818), appointed a junior merchant in 1779, became 
Collector, Judge, and Magistrate of Bihar after Law’s departure. In 1812 he gained 
a seat on the Supreme Council. 

Jean-Sylvain BaiUy (1736-93), later guillotined, had published the first three 
vols. as Histoire de Vastronomie modeme (Paris, 1779-82). Histoire de rastronomie 
ancienne (Paris, 1781; 2nd ed.) constituted the fourth; Traits de Fastronomie 
indienne et orientale (Paris, 1787), the fifth. 
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late 1789 


To Richard Johnson 


September or October. I lent my copy to Richard Johnson, 
and, after him, Jonathan Duncan is to have it: he will have 
an opportunity at any time of sending it to you; but, if you 
wish to read it sooner, Mr. Chapman desires me to tell you, 
that he will send you his copy. Burrow is sick, and cannot at 
present assist us with his eyes or his mind. I have written 
four papers for the Society, one of which On the Hindu 
Zodiack, was read last Thursday: the others are on Musick 
and Botany'd but I shall be condemned for ten months to 
dry law. Adieu, my dear Sir, and believe me 

Your ever faithful obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 10 
Text: Original 


531. To Richard Johnson 
[Calcutta] Monday Morning [late 1789]. 

My dear Sir, 

I return with hearty thanks the account of Turgot’s life, 
the original of which I will read, when I can get it: the trans¬ 
lation I only skimmed over hastily; for I cannot read a book 
dedicated to lord Lansdown. A man who would prefix such 
a title to his work, must be capable of misrepresentation or 
of any fraud; as his patron, like a snake, changes the skin of 
his titles, only to show in how many forms he can deceive.^ I 
hope we shall meet often before we part; and I am, dear Sir, 

most cordially yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 

* See Letter 52S. 

* The translation of the Marquis of Condorcet’s Life of M. Turgot, Comptroller 
General of the Finance: of France (London, 1787) vras dedicated to Shelburne, 
created Marquis of Lansdovne in 17S4. As in the case of Burke, Jones vras now 
hostile to his former patron. 


D d 
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To Richard "Johnson 


28 December 


532. To Richard Johnson 

Gardens, 28 Dec. 1789. 

I wish, my dear sir, to catch you this week, because I shall 
not be a free man during any other W'eek before your depar¬ 
ture; and I wish for a party at our Sabine farm with you and 
Mr. Owen^ and Col. Kyd, and any one else, whom you chuse 
to bring. Will you fix a day with Kyd, to whom we have 
WTitten for the same purpose.? I shall be here till Saturday, 
and here, as every W'here, am, my dear Sir, 

vtrj sincerely yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. i IC95E) 


533. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Arifnagar, 10 Jan. 1790. 

My dear Sir Joseph, 

Though I had the pleasure of writing to you from my 
retreat at Crisna-nagar, yet I cannot refrain from desiring 
Mr. Richard Johnson to carry you this introduction to your 
acquaintance. He is not one of those to whom the old rule 
can be applied. 

‘Qualem commendes etiam atq. etiam inspice—He is 
one of the most distinguished of the Company’s sen'ants in 
India for ability as a public man, & for knowledge of various 
kinds & agreeable manners in private life.—Ill health obliges 
him to leave us for a time; and I trust he will in 18 months 
bring tidings of your being in perfect health to,^ dear Sir 
Joseph, 

Your faithful Servant & Friend 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: British Museum (Natural Historj', Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 7. 22) 

* Revd. John Owen (1754-1824) had arrived in 17S5 as Chaplain to the Fort 
William Garrison, returning home in 1794. Chaplain-General to His Majest)'’s 
Forces, he became Rector of East Horsley, Surrey. 

= Horace, Epistles, i. x\'iii. 76-7 (‘what son of a person you introduce, consider 
again and again’). 

3 He never returned. Letter 532 is Jones’s last traced letter to him. 
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7 February xygo 


To \^onathan Dunca7i\ 


534. To [Jonathan Duncan] 

Calcutta, 24 Jan. 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your kind attentions. 
The first writer Siddhanand (No. i.) would have answered 
better than any; and I will not forget his name &: qualifica¬ 
tions; but, having put my mad writer under the care of his 
father, who promises to watch him and prevent his drinking 
spirits, I am not without hope, that he will go on as usual, 
and he far outshines all other Nagari penmen. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, who always names you with affection, told me of your 
treaty with the Infanticides; and I have sanguine hopes, that 
it will be the means of preserving the lives of thousands, 
who may become the mothers of good soldiers and husband¬ 
men.^ I thank you for the Krarndma^^ which I perused with 
great pleasure. I am so oppressed by a load of difficult busi¬ 
ness, that even the Sabath is no day of rest with me, & I can 
only add, that I am with great regard, my dear Sir, 

your faithful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original; National Library of Wales (N.L.W. MS. 11095E) 


535. To [Jonathan Duncan] 

’Arifnagar, 7 Febr. 1790. 

I received Nared^ my dear Sir, with great pleasure, as 
it is a book of high authority, and is here extremely rare:^ 
the greater Vrihaspati is now, I believe, the only law-book 

* In 17S7 Corn-wallis had appointed Duncan as Resident and Superintendent at 
BenareSj where he devoted himself to ending infanticide and resolving the revenue 
problem. 

^ Possibly JSml's Khirad-nama-i-Sihandari (The Book of Alexander’s Wisdom), 
the least-known poem of his Haft A’voi-ang (Seven Thrones). If so, Jones had to read 
it in manuscript form. 

^ NSradasmnti, a part of the total ‘divine law’ in the Smritis (Recollection or 
Tradition), which is a practical Sanskrit law book with much information about 
ancient India. NSrada supposedly compiled the work, which is usually considered 
a supplement to Mana^a-Dharmaidstra and which Jones used in preparing his 
translation. Much less likely, he may have meant Ndradiya, a Parana principally on 
the vvorship of Vishnu, of which Jones may have owned a manuscript (Catalogue, 
no. 8). 
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To Samuel Davis 


21 February lygo 


wanted.^ I mean to have the whole Dkerma Shastra beauti¬ 
fully and correctly copied, and trust, that the compilation will 
not now cause the neglect and loss of the originals. With all 
my admiration of the truly learned Brahmens, I abhor the 
sordid priestscraft of Durga’s ministers,- but such fraud no 
more affects the sound religion of the Hindus, than the lady 
of Loretto^ and the Romish impositions affect our own 
rational faith. My letters by the Vestal say the King was 
never better than he was in the middle of August, and assure 
me that the parliament and the nation repent of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings’s impeachment.^ I wish I could visit your new trading 
town, which, ought to be named Duncanabad. Belie\'e me, 
dear Sir, with great regard, 

ever yours 

W. Jones. 

Ori^.r.al: National Librar}' of Wales (N'.L.W. MS. 11095E) 


536. To Samuel Davis 

’Arifnagar, 21 Febr. 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

Yesterday afternoon I sent Mr. Morris and Mr. Tuckers 
the last proof of your paper on Indian Astronomy; and the 
whole will be completely printed & struck off in a few days. 
Want of leisure and weak eyes obliged me to resign to them 

' One of the ancient legal Dharu-.asutras (among larious other sources), the 
antiquity of which is now disputed. The Bribosyaimriti supplements the Maru- 
sruriti. 

- Siva’s consort is supposed to be propitiated by sacrifices. As Kali, the goddess 
of death and destruction, she represents his more terrible qualities. Sira is especially 
worshipped in the Durga (‘Monkey’) Temple in Benares. The organiied bands of 
Thugs, beh'eving their murders and other practices to be sanctioned by Kali, were 
eliminated in the 1830s. 

3 The Santa Casa, Maty’s Nazareth house, is said to have been miraculously trans¬ 
ported by angels to a spot near Loreto in 1294, after the Virgin’s appearance. 

A possible allusion to Burke’s statement that Hastings had ‘murdered Nun- 
comar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey’. Hastings petitioned for redress, Pitt 
opposed Burke and Fox in heated debate, and Burke was censured on 4 May 1789. 
Through much of the second year of the trial, the prosecution tried to introduce 
evidence which the Court ruled inadmissible. 

s Henry St. George Tucker (1771—1851: D.N.B.), in India since 1786, held 
clerical government jobs through the influence of his uncle William Bruere, Secre¬ 
tary to Government. He was elected a Director of the Company in 1826. 
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ST March 1790 


To Samuel Davis 


the correction of the press, reserving only to myself the 
punctuation and the spelling of Sanscrit words, Mr. Morris 
will send you a perfect copy, and, if you will have tlie good¬ 
ness to make a list of errata, I will insert it in the general 
table at the end of the volume. There must be copper-plates 
of the figures: if Mr. Daniel could have etched them under 
your eye, it would have been better; but, should he be de¬ 
tained up the country, either Alefounder^ or Brittridge shall 
etch or engrave them, when they can or will; but Brittridge 
is extremely dilatory, & has not yet finished your drawing of 
the medals found on the coast.^ I anticipate your triumph 
over M. Bailly, whose late work, I presume, you have read. 
His materials are full of errors to my knowledge, and you 
have, I doubt not, discovered many, which escaped me .3 I 
beg leave to enclose a list of the yoga stars in the order of 
the lunar mansions: the words are written in the form of the 
crude nouns, not in the nominative case, as A'yush 7 nat for 
A'yushmdn &c. If you have leisure to send me a table of their 
longitudes & latitudes & right ascensions according to the 
Hindus, it will be verj’’ useful to me. Excuse the diyness and 
brevity of this letter; but I have much on my hands, and no 
time to perform it except what I snatch at inter\'als, when I 
have no publick business; and those intervals are rare. I am, 
dear Sir, with great regard, 

Yom ever faithful Sert’^ant 
W. Jones. 


Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Primed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 11 
Text: Original 


537. To Samuel Davis 

Pray, how is Dheber deda vTitten in Sanscrit: 

Arifnagar, 21 March 1790. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear Sir, for your kind 
letter, for the table of the yoga stars & for a vary elegant 

' The Daniells did not return to Bhagalpur until July. John Aletoundcr (d. 
1795; portrait and miniature painter, had received a silver medal from the 

Rojnl Academy in 1784. He did oils and miniatures in his Calcutta shop. 

- Sec Letter 505. 3 See Letter 530. 
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To Samuel Davis 


21 March ijgo 


drawing of the Indian Ecliptick, which I will study, when 
I am released from business, whenever that may be. The 
passage in the Vardhasafihita is not only curious, but of the 
greatest importance in settling the antiquity of the Indian 
laws & literature;* for Pardsera^ the Muni cited in it, wrote 
a Dhermasanhitd, which I have,^ & his son Fydsa was con¬ 
temporary with CrishnaS’ I rely implicitly on your calcula¬ 
tion, that the equinox had gone back about 3° 40' between 
that Muni, and the Argonauts, -which would place Pardsera 
1201 years before Christ. But what shall we say of Garga, 
whose stanza also is quoted, and who to my knowledge is 
mentioned in the Veda itself And, after this, what becomes 
of the vaunted Indian antiquity? I am so young in Astro¬ 
nomy (having only read the first book of Newton’s Principia, 
and gone through the ordinary course of the Elements, 
Conick Sections, & Fluxions) that you must not be surprized 
at my errors; but I cannot, with Harris’s chart before me, 
understand how the tenth degree of Bharani could only be 
3° 40' eastward of the equinoctial colure in the time of 
die Argonauts, which colure {Newt. Chron. p. 89.) did in 
the end of 1689 cut the Ecliptick in y 6° 29' Now, if 

‘ Jones’s translation and reconstruction of the corrupted passage from the Brhat- 
Samhita, enclosed in Davis’s untraccd answer to Letter 536, pemtitted him to extend 
his conclusions in ’A Supplement to the Essay on Indian Chronology’ {IVorks, iv. 
48-69; read to the Society on 17 June). He concluded ’that the Mosaick and In¬ 
dian chronologies are perfectly consbtent; that Menu, son of Brahma’, was the 
A"ditr.a, or first, created mortal, and consequently our AdaS!^ that IS’Ienu, child 
of the Sun, was piesened with se-aen others, in a bahitra —or capacious ark, from 
an universal deluge, and must, therefore, be our Noah: that Hiranyacasipu. the 
giant nnith a golden axe, and Vali or Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, most probably, our Nimrod and Belus’. Jones’s most important conclu¬ 
sion awaited ‘The Tenth Anniversary Discourse’, where he identified the Sandro- 
cottus of Greek sources as the Chandragupta Maurya I (Asoka’s grandfather) of 
Sanskrit sources, from which European historians could work back and forth around 
this base in relating Indian dates and events to known classical ones. Though Joseph 
de Guignes had made this identification in 1772 in Histoires et mimoires de VAcad- 
imie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (xxxviii. 312-36), it was Jones’s independent, 
dramatic presentation in the widely circulated Asiatick Researches that threw a clear 
light on Indian history. 

~ Parasarasmriti, a Dharma Samhita. 

3 Jones accurately identified Vy^ as Paraiara’s son. 

Garga, an ancient Sansln-it astronomer, was confessedly Krishna’s priest, to 
whom was revealed Krishna’s divine character. Muni is applied to ancient Indian 
phUosophers. 

5 Jones possessed Newton’s Method of Fluxions and Infinite Series (London, 1736) 
and The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended (London, 1728). He was using 
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21 March 1790 


To Samuel Davis 


a Arietis^ with ten degrees of north latitude, be the yoga star 
of Asivinl in the eighth degree of longitude, according to the 
table, the first degree of Mesha^ and consequently the first 
degree of Aswim must appear in the chart about T 2,5°, from 
which the 13° 20' Aswim & the 10 degrees of Bharam 
would carry us to b 18° 20'. But I am probably carried by 
haste and ignorance far beyond my sphere; &, as I said 
before, I rely implicitly on your calculation. How I wish you 
had leisure to translate the Surya Siddhanta verbally, and to 
seal your triumph over M. Bail!)\ who supposes that no 
European will ever decypher that book! I am translating the 
divine Mentis the most sacred book next to the Veda', to 
Menu & the new Digest I allot all my leisure; but I am re¬ 
solved to devote a whole morning in the next vacation to the 
yoga stars, all of which I hope to find in Harris’s chart; but 
I am puzzled at the outset for want of knowing exactly the 
first degree of Mesha^ and the yoga star of Revati^ for, on a 
transient view, I see only I Piscium^ which can be said to 
have no latitude, & ever that is, in Harris, a little to the south 
of the Ecliptick. I also wish you had leisure to write a short 
paper for our second volume, explaining your drawing of the 
Hindu Ecliptick, (which I would have engraved) & compar¬ 
ing it with the present state of the heavens and with the 
primitive sphere. But, in the present state of your district, 
I fear you have no leisure. Say from me to Radhacheren 

I would answer his Sanscrit letter, if I 
were not oppressed with business. Lady Jones presents you 
with her best compliments & I am with great esteem, dear 
Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 11-13 
Text: Original 

Joseph Harris’s Siellanim Fixarum Hannispkeerium Australe (London, 1690), in 
which ‘all the stars in the Britannick Catalogue are c^fully laid down for the year 
1690.’ 

* A formal, old-fashioned greeting. 
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To Samuel Davis 


4 April lygo 


538. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Calcutta, 4 April 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me to intrude on your present important engage¬ 
ments with, a second letter on the extract from the Vardha- 
sauliitd, with which you lately favoured me: the passage is of 
the utmost consequence to me, as it will fix the age of the 
Hindu laws. I am very sorry, that your copy of the book is so 
incorrect: I can assure you, that not a line in it was free from 
errour. By knowing the metre, however, I have restored the 
whole, to the entire satisfaction of the Pandit, who attends 
me; and I annex a copy of the six stanzas, on which the rest 
of the paper is a comment. The stanzas seem introduced as a 
quotation; but the author of them being called A'charya,'^ I 
suppose the whole Vardhasahhitd is written in the metre called 
Arya\ I have a fine tract on Musick in the same measure. 
The stanza consists of four cesural pauses, of which the first 
and third contain 1 1 syllabick moments {indtra^\ the second, 
18; and the fourth, 15; so that the couplet resembles the long 
and short verses of the Greeks and Romans. Pray ask Rad- 
hacheren, whether the w'hole Sahhita is in verse, or whether 
the six stanzas in question are quoted from a book entitled 
Panchasiddhdnticdd- The comment on them has three quota¬ 
tions; one, in verse, from Garga\ and two in prose from 
Pardsara, both very curious. Now the question, which you 
alone can ans'wer, is how many years have elapsed between 
the time, when the equinoctial colure cut the Hindu eclip- 
tick in the tenth of Bharani and the first of January ijgo. I 
shall be infinitely obliged to you, if you will answer it, and 
without attending to the observation ascribed to Chiron, 
which a passage in Pindar makes me think of ver}’’ doubtful 
authority .3 If the first degree of Mesha were coincident with 

’ Copy untraced, but see Roman transliteration and translation in ‘A Supple¬ 
ment’ {Worts, iv. 50-1). A ai-page note by Davis is vrith Letter 53S. Acharga 
(Teacher of the Veda) -was Varaha-mihira’s usual title. 

- By the celebrated Gupta scholar Varaha-mihira. Important in Sanskrit astro¬ 
nomical history, it describes the five earlier Siddhantas. 

3 Cronus’s son, Chiron, vras the most famous of the Centaurs, teaching music and 
surgery. In the mythological story, he lived until after the Argonauts’ expedition. 
At his death Jupiter made him the constellation Sagittarius. Pindar began his 
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ji April 


To Samuel Davis 


the first degree of Aries in the European sphere, the question 
would be easy; because we know, by demonstration and ob- 
seiA'ation, that the equinox goes back about 50", o'", 12''', in 
a year, and yo" will answer our purpose, as Parasara's obser¬ 
vation was probably coarse^ as Newton says of Chiron's ‘A but 
the difficulty to me is to fix precisely the last degree of Revatl, 
or the first of Aswint in the Hindu sphere. Could I depend 
on the Sdstras, which unanimously place the yoga star of 
Aswinl in the 8 th deg. of longitude, and the loth of northern 
latitude, I should pronounce that star to be a Arietis^ the 
longitude of which in our sphere was, I believe, on i Jan. 
1790, b 4° 43' 20" whence the origin of the Hindu Zodiack 
would be T 26° 43' 20"—but where then shall we find the 
yoga star of Revat\ to which all the tables give no latitude, 
and most of them no longitude } It cannot be I Piscium^ which 
is more than 17 degrees from a Arietis. In short I am so 
puzzled by this same yoga star of Revatl^ that I could not 
travel with comfort round the Zodiack with your table in my 
hand and Harris’s chart before me. I wdsh I were at Bhagal- 
pur to take that celestial journey with you; but I must, after 
this day, abandon the stars, and attend for a month longer 
to squabbles in court about gold mohrs and star-pagodas. I 
am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. i ■?—14. 

Text: Original 


539. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens, ii April 1790, 

My dear Sir, 

Another holiday has enabled me to solve (unless I am de¬ 
ceived) the problem, with which I troubled you, and which 

Ode 'with a paneg^yric including the date ‘fifteen generations, by 
which Jones ‘corrected’ both Chiron and Newton in dating Jason’s voyage r. 1170 
fl-C. He termed the vopge ‘fabulous . - . extremely disputable’. 

Chronology, p. 89. 
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To Samuel Davis 


Xp April xygo 


highly interests me in my inquiry concerning Indian juris¬ 
prudence. 

Varahdcharya lived, as all agree, in the Caliyug-I but, by 
his own account, the place of the vernal equinox in his time 
was the first of Misha: he lived, therefore, at the end of the 
libratory period, or in the 3600th year of the CaUyug\ that 
is 1290 years before a.d. 1789, or a.d. 499; and, from the 
ayandnsa of the Hindus^ at 54" a year, or 19° 21' we find 
1290 years to have elapsed, though, in truth, the precession 
in that period, at 50" a year, was but 17° 55' at the beginning 
of 1789. But the equinox had gone back 23° 20' between 
Pardsar and Vardha^ which precession, at 50" a year, gives 
us 1680 years: so that Pardsar flourished i i8i years before 
Christ — i68o-f 1290 = 2970 from a.d. 1789. I know you 
to be so busy that I will not trouble you with more. I only 
request that you will critically examine my reasoning, and, 
if it be erroneous, correct it. When Mr. Grant is arrived 
and you have more leisure, you will have more trouble from, 
dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal .Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. r 5 
Text: Original 


540. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 19 April 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

That I may not miss to-night’s post, I -write from the 
bench, in the middle of a very difficult cause, a short answer 
to your acceptable & interesting letter of the i6th.—Britt- 
ridge has long been employed, or pretending to be em¬ 
ployed, in engraving your drawing of the Roman coins found 
at Nelore ,3 & one or ttvo other drawings; but I kept your 
astronomical figures, that they might be finished (if possible) 

' Varadacarya wrote Tatirajanjijaya, an allegorical drama. 

* James Thomas Grant (1776-1804), the son of Sir James (1738-1S11; 2 >.A^ 5 .), 
did not arrive in India until 1792. He was Judge and Magistrate of Farrukhabad 
at his death. a See Letter 505. 
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8 August 1790 


To the second Earl Spencer 


under your own eye. For fear of accident I do not annex them; 
but, if you have no copy, I will send them on the first intima¬ 
tion. They are absolutely necessary for the illustration of your 
important paper: the ruins of Mavalipuram would make an 
elegant frontispiece with a reference to Chambers’s paper in 
Vol. I but such a decoration is not essentially necessar)^ Your 
Hindu Ecliptick would also greatly illustrate your paper; 
but, if our friend Mr. Daniel (to whom my best compliments 
& thanks) has leisure to undertake it, you might rely on my 
care here in superintending the plate. Alefounder is etch¬ 
ing Sanscrit for me; but he is a tyro in that branch of art. 
You have irradiated my mind on the subject of the Hindu 
Zodiack: no doubt, by the reckoning of the Hindus the ist 
degree of Mesha should be 19° iT nearly from the vernal 
equinox. On a hasty computation from the Spike or Chitra 
6° 40" I should make it 19° 31' 21" but a precession of 
19° 21' would give us 1290 years, in which period the pre¬ 
cession, at 50" annually, would be 17° 55' o"—^Perhaps M. 
k Gentil is right in saying that the Hindus compute from two 
points of their Ecliptick, one of which is T of the Ram. In 
no other way can I bring within compass the stars, which 
appear delineated, though rudely, in the Indian drawing 
engraved by Shepherd. Adieu, my dear Sir. I must attend 
to a witness, & leave you for a time. At all times I shall ever 
be 


Yours faithfully 
W. Jones. 

Original: Roj'al Asiatic Society 
Printed; ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 16 
Text: Original 


541. To the second Earl Spencer 

Garden near Calcutta, 8 Aug. I 79 '^‘ 
As we are still in the midst of difficult business, which will 
engage all my time till the Houghton has sailed, I send my 
beloved friend a letter on business only, reser\dng to myself 
the pleasure of writing on general subjects when I am settled 
for the autumn vacation in my cottage at Crishn-nagar. I 
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To the second 'Earl Spencer 


8 August ijgo 


cannot expect to hear from you, my dear lord, this year; 
because I once mentioned 1790, as tlie year in which I in¬ 
tended to leave India: my intention has since been changed, 
and my return wdll now depend on my having in England at 
least thirty thousand pounds clear of all deductions; though 
I am a little alarmed by a passage, in one of Lady Spencer’s 
letters, in which she assures us, that we shall find the interest 
of 30,000 pounds a very moderate income for us. It would 
certainly be lunacy in me to leave at my age a fine income, 
half of which is fully adequate to all purposes of human hap¬ 
piness, without having, in my retirement, as much as I spend 
here, I mean such an income in England as equals three 
thousand a year in Bengal. Now, if a shilling in London go 
as far as a rupee in Calcutta, and if a rupee be considered 
as half a crown, then twelve hundred a year in London 
will equal 3000 a year at Calcutta; for i.2,i : : 12.30. The 
question, therefore, is, at what tme I can be sure of twelve 
hundred a year at least. I enclose a list of bills &c. all of 
which, except the last, I have sent home: I have kept the 
triplicates, and as I am not sure, that all of them have been 
received, I shall be much obliged to you, if you w'ill desire 
Mr. Hamilton to look over the list, and to write me word 
which of the bills, if any, have not been received, that I may 
send the third copies of them. I might add a thousand pounds 
to the amount; but there ■will be no publick remittance, that 
I like, till next winter. The poor bishop’s^ note for fifteen 
hundred pounds (the original of which 1 will send, if neces- 
sar)") will of course, be paid to you and Mr. Sloper on my 
account, as soon as it is due; and I will continue to remit 
three thousand a year in company’s bills, until you •write me 
word, that I have enough to ensm-e me an elegant retirement 
from business with a perfect and avowed independence on 
all mankind. To say the truth, I should have no inclination, 
if I were an insulated solitary man, to leave this country; but 
my affections have a magnetick power, and attract the iron 
of my republican spirit, which nothing else could in any de¬ 
gree mollify, and which nothing on earth can change. This 
is a dull letter, my dear friend, but I will -write a livelier, 
when I have leisure. I annex a Charge, which the grand jurj" 

* Shipley. 
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8 August 1790 


To the second Earl Spencer 


insisted on printing, & a curious figure, which I found 
among my papers, & which you once sent me by mistake.^ 
Anna Maria sends a journal to lady Spencer by the Hough¬ 
ton; and I can only add (what I hardly need add) that I am 
ever 

most affectionately )'ours 
W. Jones. 


Bills remitted to England by Sir JV. Jones. 


Dates 


L 

s 

D. 

1785, 

25 Febr. on W. & T. Raikes^ London^ 

500. 

0. 

0. 

1786, 

14 June, on the hidia Co. 

1180. 

4 - 

2. 

1787, 

8 Jwie, reed, as acknowledged \ 

590- 

2. 

1 . 


by L. Spencer & Mr. Sloper 1 

4720. 

15 - 

8. 

— 

14 March. — — 

590- 

2. 

I. 

— 

4 Jpr. — — 

590- 

2. 

I. 


8 May. — — 

590- 

2. 

I. 


6 June. — — 

590. 

2. 

1 . 


4 July. ~ — 

590- 

2. 

I. 


6 Aug. — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


3 Sept. — — 

590- 

2. 

I. 


5 Oct. reed, by Mrs. Rainsford on acct.'J 

590- 

2. 

I. 


8 Non). — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


I Dec. Eleven Bills. 

5177- 

0. 

9 - 

1788, 

5 — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


5 Fehr. — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


5 March. — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


5 April. — — 

590. 

2. 

I. 


23 Oct. Two China Bills. 

2000. 

0. 

0. 

1789, 

27 Nov. Three China Bills. 

3000. 

0. 

0. 

(i 790 > 

14 April, Bond in hand— 

0 

p 

0. 

0. 


25339 10 - 9 - 

’ Enclosures untraced. His fifth charge {Jf'orl-s, vii. 47-64.) had been delivered on 
to June, the Calcutta Gazette printing it in the issue of r July and the Company 
Press publishing it at two Rs. for the benefit of insolvent debtors. In this charge he 
defined and analysed the oath required of grand jurors. 

^ The brothers operated a Company agency house on Broad St. William (1737- 
1800) was a Director of the South Sea Company and a Commercial Commissioner 
under the Income Act for London. 'Thomas (1729-1811) was a Director of the Bank 
of England and Governor 1797-9. Thomas’ssons Henry and Thomas arc in D.N.B. 

^ Jones’s widowed sister. 
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To Richard Trice 


14 September lygo 


T 5 n. 

State of Effects in Messrs. Drummond V hands 'j 
the Property of Earl Spencer &W. C. Sloper Esqs. | 

Balance of Account 5 Apl. 1791 j3o6i. 12. 10. 


1553 - 2 - 

3000. 

5000. 


12186. I. o. 
24800. 15. 10. 

Reed, on the Bishop’s Note from Mrs. Shipley 1605. 0. 0. 

26405. 15. 10. 

his China Bills for 500 each reed, by W. Sloper \ 

in July 1791 papble at a year’s sight 1 3000. o. 0. 

Griglna/: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


30 pr. Cent remaining Principal on Indian Bills'! 
to ye. . 4 mt. o. 9. Payable i Sept. | 

next j 

3 Bills upon the Indian Co due 4 Augst. next) 


;fiooo each 
Indian Bonds — 

In the 3 pr. Cent Reduced 
4 pr. Cent in W. C. Sloper 
Mortgage at 4I per Cent on ^ 
an Estate of Mr. Lloyd in 
Salop^ J 

Three Shares in ye. Office 


6282. 

483- 

5000. 


14. 


! 


6 . 


3 - 

9 - 

0. 


420. o. o. 


12186. 


I. o. 


542. To Richard Price 

Crishna nagar, 14 Septr. 1790. 

Dear Sir— 

I give you my warmest thanks for your friendly letter and 
acceptable present of an Excellent discourse ,3 which I have 

> Henr)' Drummond (1730-95), M.P. for Wendover, 1774-S0, and Midhurst, 
17S0-90. Of a prominent banking: family, he had offices at Charing Cross. His son 
Henry {D.N.B.) became a partner. 

- Thomas Lloyd (d. 1795), ^ London attorney, o'smed the manor of Edgpnond, 
Shropshire, on -which Jones had bought a mortgage <r. Aug. 17S9 for 5,000. He 
was apparently the T. L. admitted to Gray's Inn in May 176S. 

3 In this last traced letter of their correspondence, Jones tras thanking Price for 
a copy of A Discourse or. the Love of Our Ccurtry (London, 17S9), delivered in 17S9 
to the Society for Commemorating the Revolution in Great Britain. There were 
five numbered eds. by 1790. 
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J 5 September I'pgo 


To Edward Jerningham 

read with great delight— we. shall both live to hope to see 
free government established in Europe, and to hear the good 
old maxims universally applauded.—That Law (by which 
I always mean the will of the people) is the only Sovereign but 
in regard to our own poor country I am nearly in a state of 
dispondence—Ex omnibus terris u?m Bristaiinia (Tully says 
Gallia but would have changed the word if he could have 
foreseen the late revolution communi non ardet incendio^ —we 
have twenty millions—I speak from good information—) 
of Indian subjects, whose laws I am now compiling and 
arrangeing—in hopes of securing their property to them 
selves and their heirs—: they are much pleased with the 
work—but it engages all my leisure—and makes me a very 
bad correspondent—I had flattered myself with a hope of 
making a visit to our venerable friend at Philadelphia be¬ 
fore the retreat which I meditate to my humble cottage in 
Middlesex—but God’s will be done,^ we shall all meet I 
devoutly hope in a happier state, belive [me] to be my Dear 
Sir 

your ever-faithful and affectionate servant 
W, Jones 

Original: Bodleian Library (Dept, of Western Manuscripts, MS. Eng. Misc. 
C.132, ff. 85-6) 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 200-1 (one-third omitted); Tbe Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Priestley, ed. J. T. Rutt ([London] 1817— 
31), XX. 4-5 (reprint of Teignmouth, plus filh’ng in of the omitted portion 
from memory) 

Text: Original 


543. To Edward Jerningham 

Crishna-nagar, Bengal, 15' Sept. 

Sir, 

I give you hearty thanks for your kindness in sending me 
your elegant poems, from which I have received great plea- 
sure .3 It is not at present in my power to send in return even 

’ Orator, x. 34 ('Consequently Gaul is the only country' in the world which is not 
ablare in the general conflagration’). 

* Jones had not yet heard of Franklin’s death on ty May. 

’ Jerningham (1727-1812; D.H.B.) had sent Poems on Farious Subjects (I.X)ndon, 
1786} another cd., 2 vols.). 
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To Henry Ford 


II October 7790 


my brass for your gold\^ since my time out of court has been 
so much engaged with the Digest of Indian Law, which the 
government have ordered to be compiled under my inspec¬ 
tion, that I have not written a verse for the last two years. 
The Asiatick Society will soon publish their second volume, 
and have materials for a third: if our countrymen here will 
learn that wealth is not the only pursuit fit for rational beings, 
my object in proposing and supporting the Society will be 
attained. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

your very obedient hiunble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Hcnr}’ E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California (JE 535) 


544. To Henry Ford 

Crishna-nagur, ii Oct. 1790. 

Though I am for the best of reasons the worst of cor¬ 
respondents, yet I %vill no longer delay to thank you for your 
friendly letter of the fourth of February, and for your kind 
attentions to Colonel Polier.- You have a much better cor¬ 
respondent in Mr. Langlas, whose patriotism, I hope, will 
succeed, and whose Persian literature will be a source of 
delight to him, if not to the public.^ Mr. Wehl’s favour never 
reached me, or I would have answered it immediately, and 
I request you to inform him of my disappointment.*^ The 
chances are about three to one against your receiving this; 
and the fear of writing for the sport of winds and waves, 
disheartens me whenever I take up a pen. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 201 

* Iliad. See Letter 84. 

2 Presumably the untraced answer to Jones’s recommendation (no. 47S). 

3 Louis-Mathieu Langl6s (1764-1824), Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts of the 
Royal Library, first made known to the Continent the existence of the Asiatic 
Society. He organized a special school for modern Oriental languages and published 
part of the HitopadeSa and Fables et contes indiens (Paris, 1790). He was working on 
a translation of Sa'di. 

Possibly George Weale, at Magdalen Hall 1768-72. 
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iz October lygo 


To John Eardley-lVilmot 


545. To William Shipley 

Crishna-nagur, ii Oct. 1790. 

Dear Sir, 

The ships which brought your kind letters arrived so near 
the end of my short vacation, that I have but just time to 
thank you for them, as I do most heartily, as well as for your 
acceptable presents. Anna Maria has recovered from the 
pang which the sad intelligence from England gave her, and 
a pious resignation has succeeded to her natural anguish. 
You are I hope quite recovered from your illness, and again 
promoting the welfare and convenience of mankind, by your 
judicious exertions and ingenious inventions, to which all 
possible attention shall be shewn in this country. May you 
very long enjoy the pleasure of doing good, which is, I well 
know, the only reward you seek! It is now settled here, that 
the natives are proprietors of their land, and that it shall 
descend by their own laws.^ I am engaged in superintending 
a complete system of Indian laws; but the work is vast, diffi¬ 
cult, and delicate; it occupies all my leisure, and makes me 
the worst of correspondents. I trust, however, that long 
letters are not necessary to convince you, that I am, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 202-3 


546. To John Eardley-Wilmot 

Crishna-nagar, 11 Oct. 1790* 

My dear Wilmot, 

You are the best of correspondents and I am the worst, 
but for very good reasons, which I have not time to enume¬ 
rate. I heartily congratulate you on the conclusion of the 
commission, in which you were interested: for widows and 
orphans every man must have felt, and even for the loyalists 
themselves, if they were honest men, which I doubt; that 
many were mischievous men, I know; and I think their losses 
should have been paid by Lord North and his crew, who, I 

* Before the Permanent Settlement could be devised, the problems of revenue 
settlement and taxation had to be resolved. The zamindars, once insecure because 
they had to renew their leases annually, now had permanent tenure and fixed rent. 
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81240 i .2 


To John Eardlcy-Wibnot 


12 October 1790 


verily believe, might have prevented themd I rejoice that 
your venerable father is in pretty good health, and that your 
family are veil. My health is firm, and that of my beloved 
vife, not worse than when I last wrote. Our best regards 
attend you all! I thank you heartily, but have no commissions 
for England, except the old Roman one, ‘Jubes te bene 
valere.’ Rely on my attentions to Mr. Hayes on my return 
to Calcutta: I have written to him: he cannot be with a more 
valuable friend than C. G. Meyer, who advised him to send 
your letter hither.- I say nothing of Politicks, except that I 
heartily wish success both to the French and the Flemings, 
and should depart in peace from this world, if I sa%v an end of 
all the tyrannies, which the laziness and vices of nations have 
suffered to be established on it.^ We hear much of a Spanish 
war,^ and you will hear so much of the Mysore war ,5 that I 
need not enlarge on it. Our old friend Chambers, to whom 
an increase of salat}’ is a great object, has been kept in cruel 
suspence about his long-promised succession to Impey: I 
have done him all the ser\dce in my power.^ Moresby natur- 

* In 17S3 Wilmot had been appointed a commissioner to investigate American 
loyalbts’ claims for losses during the War. 

- Thomas Hayes (d. 1S15 r), appointed a vrriter in Aug., was Commissioner of 
the Court of Requests. He was Judge and Magistrate at Hooghly, Burdwan, and 
Dacca successively, 1803-10. 

George Charles Meyer (frequently called C. G.), appointed a writer in 17S3, 
served as Superintendent of Opium Jvlanufacture, 17S9-91. He ■was Preparer of 
Reports for the Board of Revenue from 1791 until his death in 1793. Jones had pro¬ 
posed him for membership in the Society, which he regularly attended until 179a- 

3 The roj-al family had been imprisoned in early 1790; the clergy’s land had 
been seized. In Holland, which had made an alliance -with England in 17SS, con¬ 
ditions were also bad. 

* After Cook visited Noodns Sound in 177S, more English had arrived. Spain 
invola:d a claim on all northwest territory up to 60° latitude, sending ships to take 
Vancouver. England, calling the claim invalid and invoking the Triple Alh'ance, 
was granted the disputed land on aS Oct. 1790, when Spain realized that the Revolu¬ 
tion would prevent French assistance. Jones may have been reading periodicals like 
the May Ger.tlemar's MagazJr.e, where it was reported that Tn England and in 
Spain, Ministers never seemed more intent upon war than upon the present occasion’ 
(p. 461). 

5 The unstable Treaty of Mangalore had been broken b}' Tipu’s attack on 
Travancore (and the Company's ally, the Raja) in Dec. rySp. Comts-allis gained the 
support of the Marathas and the Nizam of the Deccan in a triple alh’ance in June- 
Jtdy 1790, for the Third Tvlysore War (1790-2). 

® He ■was not officially appointed until Jan., when Sir William Dunkin (d. 1S07) 
was named a Puisne Judge to replace Chambers. Thus the overworked Supreme 
Court would be at full strength for the first time in seven vears. 


12 October x^po 


To Harford Joties 


ally wishes to revisit England, where his heart is: I wish his 
riches were there also. Pray suffer me to correct a mistake of 
yours or mine. I said Moresby was a good fellow but was 
reckoned keen after money. You answer, that you always 
thought him honest. Now I neither meant to say nor do I 
think, that keenness after money is dishonest; and I believe 
him a perfectly honest man. This was in an old letter, but I 
forgot, I believe, to explain it. Farewel, my dear Wilmot, 
and believe, that, although you have a bad correspondent, 
you have a very true friend in 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Origitiah British Museum (Add. MS. 9828, fF. 161-2) 


547. To Harford Jones 

Crishna-nagar, Bengal, 12 Oct. 1790. 
Sir, 

I am highly gratified by your kind attention to me, and 
consider what you politely call a liberty as a great mark of 
kindness. Your acceptable present of Mula Wahshi’s rare 
poem arrived safe in Calcutta,^ where I have generally re¬ 
sided above seven years, and shall reside some years longer. 
The poem has been greatly admired by several Muselmans 
of learning, and many copies of it will be taken by them: it 
seems very beautiful; but I am so partial to the great Nizami, 
that I cannot think him excelled. If I were not incessantly 
occupied, I could make both the Grammar and the Com¬ 
mentaries far more worthy of your notice, than they are at 
present.^ Mr. Franklin, whom you knew at Shiraz, is now 
at Calcutta, and I will consult him about the best mode of 
sending this letter to you at Basrah: he may suggest a speedier 
route than that by London and Constantinople.^ Will you 

' Jones (1764-184.7: D.N.B .)—^who later added his mother’s name, Brydgcs — 
was a diplomat and writer, proficient in Oriental languages. He had sent a manu- 
cript of Farhad u Shtrin. See Letter 491. He trrote Jones at least four letters; two 
of the answers are untraced. 

^ The Persian Grammar and Commentariorum. 

^ William Francklin (t763-i839: D,N.B.), an Ensign in 1783 and a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in rSi4, had toured Persia in 17S6, recording his eight months with a Shiraz 
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To Emily Shipley Sloper 


13 October lygo 


have the goodness, when you write to Mr. Pollard, to give 
him my hearty thanks for the trouble he so obligingly took,? 
I am, Sir, with great esteem, 

Your much obliged and faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Library of Wales (Schedule of the Kentchurch Court 
Papers and Documents, vol. iii, Harford Jones Correspondence, no. 5859) 


548, To Emily Shipley Sloper 

Crishna-nagur, 13 Oct. 1790. 

I deserve no thanks for the attentions which it is both my 
duty and my delight to shew our beloved Anna; but you 
desen^e, and I beg you to accept my warmest thanks for your 
entertaining letter, for your frequent kind remembrance of 
me, and your acceptable present of a snuff-box in the most 
elegant taste. All that you write concerning my friends, is 
highly interesting to me; and all pleasing, except the con¬ 
tents of your last page; but the most agreeable part of your 
letter is the hope which you express, that the Bath waters 
would restore you to health: and it gives me infinite pleasure 
to know, that your hope has been realized. Anna will give you 
a full account of herself, and will mention some of the many 
reasons, that make me a bad correspondent,* I thank you for 
Erskine’s speech,- but I was myself an advocate so long, that 
I never mind what advocates say, but what they prow; and 
I can only examine proofs in causes brought before me. I 
knew you would receive with your usual good-nature my 
saucy jests about your hand-writing, but hope you will VTite 

family in Observations Made on a Tour from Bengal to Persia (Calcutta, 17SS). 
His translation from the Persian of The Loves of Camarupa and CamalatS, an 
Ancient Indian Tale (London, 1793) was dedicated to Jones. 

' Evidently there tvas considerable correspondence between Jones and the Slopers. 
Letters between Sloper and Spencer which are at Althorp indicate that Jones often 
wrote to Sloper about his investments. 

^ Having defended Shipley on the libel charge, Thomas Erskine (1750-1823: 
D.N.B.) had grown rich from his practice. M.P. for Portsmouth 1783-4 and 
1790-1806, he became the first Baron Erskine, and Lord Chancellor in 1806. The 
speech which Emily had sent might have stemmed from a libel suit brought against 
Edward Topham, publisher of the World, for a story of 17 Feb. The jur}' found 
Topham guilty. 
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14 Oclokr X790 


To Arthur Lee 


to me, as you write to Anna, for you know, the more any 
character resembles pot-hooks, &c. the better I can read it.i 
My love to Amelia,^ and to all whom you love, which would 
give them a claim, if they had no other, to the affection of. 
My dear Madam, 

Your ever faithful, 
William Jones. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 203-4 


549. To Arthur Lee 

Crishna-nagar, 14 Oct. 1790, 

My dear Sir, 

I intended to have written many long letters this autumn, 
but can only write short excuses: the unusual length of the 
sittings and a heavy arrear of difficult business leave me little 
or no vacation; and I must prepare for a series of terms, 
sessions &c. which will last ten months. I must therefore 
postpone all discussions political, moral, and literary, and 
(giving you my warmest thanks for your interesting, un¬ 
reserved, and friendly letter of 10 Aug. 1789) confine the 
remainder of this page to the business of Mr. Steptoe’s 
relations. I have not yet received the power of attorney, and 
anxiously hope, that, when it comes, it will give me a power, 
as usual, of appointing an attorney under me, to sue, if it 
should be necessary. My clerk is an attorney of the court,^ 
and, if he had any legal authority to show to Burrel and 
Gould, it would secure him from their impertinence. Should 
they be willing to make an affidavit of all they know, they 
shall swear before me, and my clerk shall transmit it under 
the seal of our court; leaving your courts to decide, if neces¬ 
sary, on the admissibility of it in evidence. God grant your 
brotlier’s sight may be perfectly restored.*^ My wife, (the 

* Cf. Walpole’s letter to Miss Berry of 16 Aug. 1796: ‘My fingm •were so tired 
by all the work of the day, that it will require Sir William Jones’s gift of tongues to 
interpret my pot-hooks.’ In The Letters of Horace Walpole, cd. Mrs. Paget Toynbee 
(Oxford, 1903-5), 415. 

- Emily’s only daughter (b. 1775). 

^ Moresby. 

^ William was almost totally bUnd in the j'cars before hb death in 1795. 
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To Sir John Macpherson 


15 October 2790 


eldest daughter of the late Bishop of St. Asaph) presents you 
with her compliments and I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful friend, 
W, Jones. 

P.S. Calcutta: 7 Nov. 1790. 

My clerk has just brought me the following intelligence. 
I. That Burrel and Gould have left India, & that Gould lives 
in Bond Street, London. 2. That their agency-house con¬ 
tinues under the firm of Burrel & Dring. 3. That Dring, now 
here, was a prisoner with Steptoe in Haidar’s countrj’’, and says 
that all accounts v.*crc settled between Steptoe & the house, 
in v.'hich Dring has now a share;* that Steptoe invested 
all his money in pieces of various India cloths as samples and 
intended to return hither with commissions for such cloth 
as w’as approved in America. 4. That a Sercan of Steptoe, is 
here (that is a black servant) who remembers his purchasing 
the cloths, but knows neither the value nor quantity of them. 
Surely Mr. Steptoe’s relations should file a bill against the 
Captain, who must know what is not known here, as the 
clerk says. 

Original: American Philosophic.il Society, Philadelphia 
Printed: Calendar of the Corresfcnder.ee Relating to the American Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1900), p, 47 
Text: Original 


550. To Sir John Maepherson 

Crishna-nagur, Oct. 1790* 

I give you hearty thanks for your postscript, which (as you 
enjoin secrecy) I will only allude to ambiguously, lest this 
letter should fall into other hands than yours. Be assured, 
that what I am going to say does not proceed from an im¬ 
perfect sense of your kindness, but really I want no addition 
to my fortune, w^hich is enough for me; and if the whole 
legislature of Britain were to offer me a different station from 
that which I now fill, should most gratefully and respectfully 

* William Dring (1757-1821) soon proved his success in underwriting and 
auctioneering, purchasing Burrell’s interest and renaming the firm Dring & 
Osmpany. 
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75 October 1790 


To Sir John Macph erson 


decline it. The character of an ambitious judge is, in my 
opinion, very dangerous to public justice; and if I were a 
sole legislator, it should be enacted that every judge, as well 
as every bishop, should remain for life in the place which he 
first accepted. This is not the language of a cynic, but of a 
man, who loves his friends, his country, and mankind; who 
knows the short duration of human life, recollects that he 
has lived four-and-forty years, and has learned to be contented. 
Of public affairs you will receive better intelligence, than I 
am able to give you. My private life is similar to that which 
you remember: seven hours a day on an average are occupied 
by my duties as a magistrate, and one hour to the new Indian 
digest, for one hour in the evening I read aloud to Lady 
Jones. We are now travelling to the sources of the Nile with 
Mr. Bruce, whose work is very interesting and important.^ 
The second volume of the Asiatic Transactions is printed,2 
and the third ready for the press. I jabber Sanscrit every day 
with the pundits, and hope, before I leave India, to under¬ 
stand it as well as I do Latin. Among my letters I find one 
directed to you; I have unsealed it, and though it only shews 
that I was not inattentive to the note, with which you favoured 
me on the eve of your departure, yet I annex it, because it 
was yours, though brought back by my servant. 

The latter part of it will raise melancholy ideas; but death, 
if we look at it firmly, is only a change of place: ever}'^ depar¬ 
ture of a friend is a sort of death; and we are all continually 
dying and reviving. We shall all meet; I hope to meet you 
again in India ;3 but, wherever we meet, I expect to see you 
well and happy. None of your friends can wish for your health 
and happiness more ardently than, my dear Sir, &c. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii, 205-7 

* The long-awaited Travels. 

* Besides editing and proof-reading, Jones contributed the Introduction, a note 
to Vansittart’s ‘On the Descent of the Afghans from the Jews’, his4th-7th anniver- 
sar)' discourses, ‘Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna’, ‘On the Cure of 
the Elephantiasis, and Other Disorders of the Blood’, 'On the Chronologj’ of the 
Hindus’, ‘A Supplement to the Essay on Indian Chronology’, ‘The Design of a 
Treatise on the Plants of India’, 'On the Spikenard of the Ancients’, ‘On the rVnti- 
quity of the Indian Zodiac’, ‘On the Second Classical Book of the Chinese’, ‘On the 
Baya, or Indian Gross-Beak’, and ‘On the Indian Game of Chess’. 

^ Both Maepherson’s farewell note of the summer of 17S7 and Jones’s reply arc 
untraced. Evidently their correspondence had continued. 
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To Samuel Davis 


27 October ijgo 


551. To Samuel Davis 


Calcutta, 27 Oct. 1790. 

The packet of the Foulis, my dear Sir, is just arrived, and 
I have not read half my letters; but as one of them (from Mr. 
Shore) encloses a tract on Hindu Astronomy, I send it off 
instantly to you. Mr. Shore desires me to send it [to] Mr. 
Burrow, but I think you more worthy than any man of its 
pucelage. When you have done with it, you will return it; but 
keep it as long as you please. I have also a gracious message 
from the King, to whom I desired, that a copy of the Trans¬ 
actions might be delivered Nared is ready for you: his book 
contains 56 leaves. Shall I send it by the post?^ Adieu! you 
perceive I am in great haste. Remember the Errata & the 
Tlates^^ & believe me dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 


Original: Royal Asiatic Sodety 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 16-17 
Text: Original 


552. To R[ichard] Morris [Jr.] 

Calcutta, 30 Oct. 1790. 

When your letter arrived, I had begun my judicial cam¬ 
paign, and am so busy I can only answer it very shortly. Lady 
J. and myself arc sincerely rejoiced, that you have so good an 
establishment in so fine a countr)-. Need I say, that it would 
give me infinite delight to promote your views.? as far as I 

' Jones had sent Dundas a copy of Asiatich Kesearthes (i), together tvith an un¬ 
traced letter suggesting that the King would honour the Society by accepting the 
book. Jones had now received a copy of William Wyndham Grenville’s letter to 
Dundas of 22 Feb.: ‘Has'ing laid before the King, Sir William Jones’s letter to you; 
I am directed b}' His Majesty, to signify his gracious acceptance of the volume 
transmitted bv" you; and at the same time to c-vpiess His Majesty’s satisfaction in the 
progress of the sciences in the British establishment in India, and his approbation 
of the important undertaking in which Sir William Jones is engaged’ (Teignmouth, 
ii. 196). 

- Naradasmriti. 

2 For ‘On the Astronomical Computations', in Asiatici 'Researches (ii). 
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20 llovemkr xygo 


To the first Marquis of CorniDallis 


can, I will promote them, but though I have a very extensive 
acquaintance, I neither have, nor can have, influence. I can 
only approve and recommend, and do my best to circulate 
your proposals. We are equally obliged to you for your kind 
invitation, as if we had it in our power to accept it; but I fear 
we cannot leave Calcutta long enough to revisit your Indian 
Montpelier. As one of the Cymro-dorians, I am warmly 
interested in British antiquities and literature;^ but my 
honour is pledged for the completion of the new digest of 
Hindu laws, and I have not a moment to spare for any other 
study. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 207-8 


553. To the first Marquis of Cornwallis 

Court House, 20 Novr. 1790. 

My Lord 

The adjournment of the Court having given me a whole 
day of leisure I have spent the morning in reading with great 
attention your Lordship’s Minute on the administration of 
criminal justice in the provinces, and in perusing the papers 
which accompany it. I read them all with my pen in my hand, 
intending to write without reserve all objections that may 
occur to me: but I found nothing to which I could object, 
and did not meet with a single paragraph to which, if I were 
a member of the Council I would not heartily express my 
assent. The power oipardoning^ which (in par. 44) is reserved 
to the Co«r/should be always exercised, I think, by the Gover¬ 
nor in Council in his executive^ not his judicial, capacity, and 
in par. 61 the words ’which is always to be received with circum¬ 
spection & tenderness are applied to the accusation^ though, I 
presume, they were intended for the prisoner’s confession. 
These are trifling remarks, but I cannot start one serious 

^ In 17S6 the Joneses had visited Morris (1762—1803) in Chittagong, where he 
had gone after arriving in Bengal in 17S0. At that time he mentioned publishing his 
uncle Lewis Morris’s Celtic Remahis, a dictionary of Welsh place-names. Only the 
first part was published (London, 1878)5 the second part is still in manuscript in the 
National Library of W.-des. His father {D.N.B.) had founded the Cymmrodorion 
Society in 1751. 



To Samuel Davis 21 Novemler ijgo 


objection; and think the vrhole minute unexceptionablyjust, 
wise & benevolent^ I am with great respect 

Your Lordship’s ever faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 

OrigiKa/ copy: National Libran' of Scotland (MS. 3586, f. 2C ~— originally 
enclosed in Com'.vallis’s letter of 23 November to Henry* Dundas) 


554. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 21 Nov. 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

Though it is late in the day, yet that I may not lose to¬ 
night’s post, I scribble a few lines to thank you for your 
letter of the 13th and to send Nared. Your plates we shall 
eagerly expect, the whole work being finished: you do not 
mention the Errata for your paper, which are, I hope, with 
the plates.2 Lady Jones desires me to say, that she will not 
yet trouble you with commissions for the hills, but that if I 
could pack her up with X*arcd, she should be happy to enjoy 
in this season the comfort of your preside. Adieu, & assure 
yourself that I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful & affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 17 
Text: Original 

» Cornvallis apparently sent Jones the draft of his Minute of 3 Dec. 1790 to the 
Supreme Council. Until novr, the judges of civil courts had had authority in criminal 
cases, vrith trial and punishment carried out in district courts under Indian judge. 
In the Minute he was cautiously moving towards English law, with English agences 
repbeing the Indian ones. The Court of Nizjmai Adalat would be moved back to 
C^cutta, the Governor-General and Council presiding over it. This is one of 
numerous instances when Cornwallis sought Jones's advice, and this time Jones s 
comment on the proposed measure went directly to the Acting President of the 
Board of Control. 

- Jones was answering Davis’s untraced reply to Letter 551. Even details like 
securing illustrations and lists of typographical errors for the long essays required 
inordinate labour and time. Thus the request in Letter 505 (Nov. 17SS) for Davis s 
sketch for the first volume was still unfilled, and now it was too late for the second 
volume. 
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6 January ijgi 


To Samuel Davis 


555. To Samuel Davis 

Calcutta, 6 Jany. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

The corrections are all printed, and the book was to be 
published to-day, if a number of copies could be stitched in 
time. Our third volume will go to tlie press immediately; 
and will, I hope, be embellished by your dissertations. 
Duncan has finished an essay, which I expect every day;^ 
and Wilford promises much on Indian Geography. Some- 
tliing, I hope, may be collected from Nared'd but I am told 
by a well-informed Brahmen, that Vardha and his commentator 
display a treasure of learning on astronomy, geography, and 
science in general.^ It is from You alone (not from Bailly or 
Playfair)'^ that we must expect accurate information on those 
subjects; but I am very anxious, that (if you do not already 
read Sanscrit with ease) you will learn enough of it to be in 
great measure independent of the Pandits: half an hour a day 
spent in reading the Sanscrit grammar would carry you far 
enough for that purpose in two or three months. I say this, 
because I have the first part of a short & easy grammar, 
which I will beg you to accept if you chuse it; and will send 
it, if you give the word.s I have received the inscriptions 
at Mavalipuram, mentioned by Mr. Chambers, with four 
curious drawings; your sketch of the ruins will therefore be 
a great ornament to our third volume. Farewel, my dear Sir: 
to-morrow begins our term and I have no hope of an hour’s 
leisure for the next four months. Remember me kindly to 
Mr. Daniell & Mr. Glas. I am, wdth great regard 

Your faithful Senmnt 
W. Jones. 

Lady Jones is pretty well, & sends her best remembrance. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 17—18 
Text: Original 

’ Possibly 'Historical Remarks on the Coast and Inhabitants of Malabar’, 
Astatkh Researches, v. 

* NSradasmpti. 3 Varaha-mihira and Bhattotpala. 

. Playfair (1748-1819: D.N.B.), Edinburgh mathematician and geologist. 

The SdrasniattprakriyS (Catalogue, no. 39). 
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To Henry Hundas 


23 January lygi 


556. To Henry Dundas 

Calcutta, 23 Jan. 1791. 
Sir, 

I give you hearty thanks for the trouble you have taken in 
presenting the Transactions of our Asiatick Society to the 
King, and am happy in knowing that what was intended as 
a mark of dutiful respect has been received with gracious 
condescension. The bookseller is directed to present you 
with two copies of the second volume bound like the first;i 
and I shall be much obliged to you, if you will dispose of 
them in the same manner. The Indian Digest is far advanced, 
and I consider my honour as pledged for the complete execu¬ 
tion of the work. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: R. D. R. Dundas, Melnlle CasUe, Lasswade, Midlothian 


557. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens, 30 Jan. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

We have been sitting nine hours a day for a whole week 
on a trial, which will last a week longer, and I am so fatigued 
this morning with copying my eighth anniversary' discourse, 
that I can only thank you shortly, though heartily, for your 
letter.2 I sent the Sareswati (which you will oblige me by 
accepting) in tw'o parts: the chapter on Participles is want¬ 
ing; but those on Nouns and Verbs are complete.^ Do not 
mind the Brahmens, "who alfect to despise this grammar, 
because it is easy, it is so, but it is perspicuous and elegant, 

* Elmsly. See Letter 551, relative to the King’s acltnotvledgement. 

2 The untraced reply to Letter 555, ‘The Eighth Anniversary Discourse’ {Works, 
iii. 162-S4), delivered to the Society on 2.4 Feb., •was devoted to the Oriental 
‘borderers, mountaineers, and islanders’. Partly based upon copies of inscriptions 
■which Jones had been systematically collecting, it further developed the idea of 
language families, including Hamitic-Semidc and Indian languages related to 
Sanskrit. 

3 The SarasnjaiJprakriya. 
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20 February lygi 


To the second Earl Spencer 


& will fully answer your purpose. I would not advise you to 
get the rules by heart, but merely to read the book with your 
Pandit. Lady Jones sends her best compliments &, as some 
of her sick friends have asked for honey, she will be much 
obliged to you, if you will send a bottle or tw^o, when the 
season of honey comes & when a boat is coming to Calcutta. 
I am, dear Sir, 


ever affectionately yours 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters tO Davis’, p. i8 
Text: Original 


558. To the second Earl Spencer 

Gardens near Calcutta, 20 Febr. 1791. 

My dear lord. 

Though I am always busy and at this season busier than 
ever, yet I cannot suffer the Hawke to sail from our port with¬ 
out thanking you for two agreeable letters dated 17 March 
and 6 August 1790; but I must answer them laconically, 
because even Sunday is no day of rest during the term and 
sittings; and you are, indeed, the only man living, to whom 
I would write above five lineSj except at Crishnagar, which, 
you know, is my place of retirement in the autumn. 

1 wrote last October to Mrs. Poyntz about Mr. Des- 
borough, who gives us from time to time the pleasure of his 
company: he is going to Dacca, where he expects an appoint¬ 
ment, and will, if he live, make his fortune. ^ Suffer me here, 
in answer to passages in both your letters, to beg a perpetual 
truce of apologies for delay in writing: we made, you remem¬ 
ber, a compact many years ago that we would write to each 
otlier, when we could; and surely after so long a friendship, 
It is not to be imagined that either silence, or distance, or 
even difference of opinion on some points, can make the 
smallest alteration in our mutual regard. When I was a ver}' 

' Charles Dcsborough (d. i8i6), appointed Assistant Surgeon in the Company 
Army m 1789, vras Surgeon to the Mofussil Adalat at Mymensi’ngh by 1793) 
becoming Surgeon in 1S03. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


20 February lygj 


young man, you were a boy: we were afterwards young men 
together: I am now approaching to age, while you are young; 
and we shall at last be old men, I trust, at the same time. The 
hope of meeting you again in this life (if the giver of life shall 
so ordain it) is one of the highest pleasures of my imagina¬ 
tion ; and, as I know it to be one of yours, let us both consider, 
with die aid of reason rather than imagination, when that 
meeting can take place, consistently with my notions of 
happiness, which cannot, I think, subsist here below with¬ 
out absolute independence of all mankind. I do not mean in 
general that wealth and independence are convertible terms, 
for many a very rich man has been a mere slave to his pas¬ 
sions ; but by independence, as the main ingredient of worldly 
happiness, I mean such a fortune as would enable a man to 
be wholly independent, if he pleased. I enclose duplicates of 
China bills for 3000/ ivhich, if the first copies have not 
already been received by Mr. Sloper, I must trouble you to 
send for acceptance as soon as convenient; and I annex a list 
of remittances because all of them have not been distinctly 
acknowledged,* and if any of them have been lost I wdll send 
the triplicates, as soon as I know the loss, of which you or 
Mr. Sloper will, I am sure, be so good as to inform me. The 
total amount of the bills remitted is, you see ****^ 

against the charges of my setting out, the money paid for 
wine, carriage &c. I oppose the bishop’s note for 1500,- 
which his executor has, I take for granted, paid: the original 
note I could not send, because the loss of it would have been 
irreparable, as no one here, except Anna Maria and myself, 
could prove the handwriting in our court, where a copy of it 
might have been recorded; but a receipt from you and Sloper 
will as completely bar any future claim on the note, as if it 
w^ere sent and cancelled. A twelvemonth hence I will remit 
3000;^ more; and will then begin to save for the expenses of 
our return; but I cannot actually return until the interest of 
my fortune in England shall enable me to live there as well 
as I do here on half my salar}^ At the age of forty-four I am 
too young by eight or ten years to retire wholly from the 
w'orld, and I am too well acquainted with that w’orld to take 
any step, of which repentance might be even the possible 

’ Duplicates and list at Alihorp. - Shipley. 
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20 Tehruary 1791 


To the second Earl Spencer 


consequence. So much for money-matters; but since we are 
on the subject of business, let me desire you to look at the 
annexed bill of lading for a pipe of wine from Madeira con¬ 
signed to me at Calcutta, and kept by my desire on board 
the ship which brought it, and in which it will be carried to 
England: should lady Spencer be out of town, and you in it, 
when the Earl Fitzwilliams arrives, have the goodness to give 
orders about the wine: I would cheerfully have kept it in my 
cellar, but thought it best to let it stay on board the ship, 
where it has been at least equally mellowed; and the risque 
of the river has been avoided. The other papers in this packet 
are, a charge, which the Grand Jury insisted on publishing, 
and a letter to M. Le Roy, which I will trouble you to send 
by some good opportunity.^ I return to your first letter, and 
am delighted with the resolution which you seem to have 
taken, of declining publick life; I never, indeed, was more 
afraid of any thing than of your engaging yourself, from private 
friendships and connexions in the narrow system of party- 
politicks; afraid I say, because I knew that your domestick 
felicity and peace of mind would be disturbed by such en¬ 
gagements, and because I had reason to apprehend, that, in 
so tumultuous an ocean, our ships, how amicably soever 
disposed, would be often divided and sometimes clash. My 
system (which the law has taught me, and which, while I 
live, I shall live proclaiming; when I die, I shall die profess¬ 
ing) inclines me to believe, or rather enables me to know, 
that the popular part of our legal constitution, as distin¬ 
guished both from the regal and aristocratical parts of it, 
has been weakened, is growing weaker, and ought to be in¬ 
vigorated; nor should I despair, if I had the misfortune of 
being in parliament, of carrying some such proposition in 
tlic form of a resolution. Let the king enjoy his prerogative, 
the peers their privileges; and the people, their rights; but 
what that prerogative, those privileges, and those rights are, 
let us decide not by speculation but by the rolls of parliament 
and the records of Westminster Hall, as produced and illus- 

* Bill of lading and ‘other papers’ untraced. Jones had already sent Spencer the 
1790 charge in Letter 541. The French physician Jean-Baptiste Le Roy (d. 1800), 
member of the French Academy of Sciences and F.R.S., ■wrote InttiUit Rt^'al de 
France (Paris, 1784; a report on animal magnetism) and Rapport ... sur la machine 
airostatique (Paris, 1784). 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


20 February lygx 


trated by such men as Hale and Somers,^ Locke and Sidney. 
So much for politicks properly so called: the system, which 
assumes that name, appears to me, as Bolingbroke describes 
it, (and He had a right at least to speak for himself) to be the 
conflict of ambitious men for wealth and places to bestow on 
their friends, though not wholly without some little regard 
for the publick.2 I come to your second letter, and rejoice 
that you have sent your eldest son to a publick school for, 
though a publick education, like all other human institutions 
has its evils, yet it is the only mode of education fit for an 
Englishman. I do not wonder, that your books delight you 
occasionally, and your children always; nor have I any fear 
that the healthful sports of the field, limited as they are by 
seasons, will lead you into any excess in the pursuit of them, 
or engage more of your time, than you think they deserve. 
The idea of your happiness, in whatever it may consist, will 
ever be an increase of happiness to me. We have lately been 
much pleased with Anacharsts^ and with Bruce's, Travels to 
the Soiu-ces of the Nile; for I generally read aloud one hour 
every evening, and at that rate we have gone over so much 
literary ground, in seven years, that it almost amazes me to 
look back on the volumes which we have read: we are now 
deep in the travels of Pietro della Valle but our principal 
amusement is botany, which we both are studying scientific¬ 
ally, and a more delightful study could not have been found; 
nor could we have had a finer field for it than India. Our 
Society have sent home this year a second large volume 
of their Asiatick Researches, which contains, like the first, 
a quantity of new and valuable information. If the Indian 

* John Somers (1651-1716: D.N.B.), Lord Chancellor, ■whose motto tvas *Pro- 
desse quam conspici.’ 

^ He said party politics ‘that the principal spring of our actions was to have the 
government of the state in our hands; that our principal riews were the conservation 
of this power, great employments to ourselves, and great opportunities of rennrding 
those who had helped to raise us, and of hurting those who stood in opposition to us. 
It is however true, that with these considerations of private and party interest, there 
were others intermingled which had for their object the public good of the nation, 
at least what we took to be such.’ In A Letter to Sir William Windham, in Works 
(London, 1809), i. 9-10. 

3 Like his father. Viscount Althorp went to Harrow at the age of eight. 

4 Jean-Jacques Barthelemy, Foyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grice (Paris, 1788). 

® Fiaggi di Pietro della Valle, il pellegrino (Rome, 1658-63; and ed., 4 parts), 

describing Valle’s trip through Basra, Persia, and Goa into India. 
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20 Feintary lygi 


To the second Earl Spencer 

Drama of Sacontala, which I sent lady Spencer under cover 
to you, has not been received, you will let me know, that I 
may send another copy. I speak the language of the Gods^ as 
the Brahmens call it, with great fluency, and am engaged in 
superintending a Digest of Indian Law for the benefit of the 
twenty four millions of black British subjects in these provinces; 
the work is difficult & delicate in the highest degree & en¬ 
gages all my leisure every morning between my breakfast 
and the sitting of the court; the natives are charmed with the 
work, and the idea of making their slavery lighter by giving 
them their own laws, is more flattering to me than the thanks 
of the company and the approbation of the king, which have 
been transmitted to me. The word court reminds me of lord 
Lucan’s commission, which, if it be merely to receive the 
money and remit it to his friend, I will readily execute, when 
the power of attorney comes; but, if there be any litigation, 
1 can neither give an opinion out of court, nor sit on the 
bench during the hearing of a cause, in which I have the 
remotest concern, though in other causes, where both parties 
are indifferent, it is my duty to see that neither is injured or 
defrauded: you will therefore be so good as to remember me 
kindly to lord Lucan, & assure him that I will cheerfully 
comply with his request as far as I legally & conscientiously 
can; and I am positively sure, that he asks no more. Lady 
Spencer cannot doubt of our kindest remembrance and best 
regards. Anna Maria has been ill this winter, but is now 
better: all idea of being enured to this climate is out of the 
question; for it is generally agreed that those, who stay here 
the longest, bear it the w^orst. Temperance, moderate exer¬ 
cise, & composure of mind, have kept me in good health for 
the last six years; though I work more every day than any 
two men in Asia; but I begin to feel myself more fatigued 
than I used to do with sitting six or seven hours together on 
the bench with my attention constantly stretched, and I have 
more pleasure than ever in the prospect of Saturday night, 
when we come to our charming villa on the bank of the 
Ganges, and enjoy a calm retirement till Monday morning. 
In regard to publick news, from the seat of war I knov? no¬ 
thing but from table-talk: lord Cornwallis is believed to have 
marched on the 4th of this month; and, if he can bring the 
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To WiUiam Burroughs 


3 September lygi 


enemy to an action (of which I almost despair) he will 
certainly conquer:^ but you will hear so much of this war 
from other quarters, and I can tell you so little of it from 
certain authority, that I close my third sheet with a hearty 
P'ive, vale from, my dear lord. 

Your ever affectionate 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


559. To William Burroughs^ 

On the River, 3 Sept. 1791. 

I now return Lord Charlemont’s excellent letter, ever}’’ 
sentence of which flowed warm from the best of hearts and 
I thank you again and again for the pleasure, which it has 
given me even in those parts of it where he mentions me with 
partial indulgence; since to receive praise, though unmerited, 
from a man, w^ho deser\’es the highest praise, was always held 
a source of just pleasure even by the rough moralists of 
antiquity.'^ Lest I should deviate into a styde, that might have 
the appearance of compliment; I will not enlarge on the 
justice of his friendship for you; but I can only account for 
his partiality to me by supposing that he knows my firm 
attachment to the good old cause of civil freedom, the 
principles of which, while I live, I will live proclaiming, 
and, when I die, I will die professing: a similarity of political 
principles has ever been considered as the strongest cement 

^ The tide turned in the Third Mj'sorc War vrhen the Governor-General assumed 
personal command. In Madras on iz Dec., he ■was advancing upon Bangalore, from 
■which Tipu had fled. 

- Burroughs (c. 1753-1S29) had arrived in India c. 17S9 and ■was seeking a 
lucrative place, ■which he gained upon the Advocate-General’s death in 179a- He 
■was M.P. for Enniskillen 1802-6, by ■which time he had been created a baronet. He 
■was appointed a Puisne Judge of the Bengal Supreme Court in 1S06. He ■was M.P. 
for Colchester 1817-18, and a Bencher of the Middle Temple 1822. 

a Charlemont’s untraced reply to Burroughs’s letter of S Dec. 1789 ^Manuscripts, 
ii. 110-13), '«^hich sought patronage and lauded Jones (‘Sir William Jones, of whose 
heart and head your lordship will readily believe Ido not entertain the less favourable 
opinion for his having taken occasion to boast of his having the honor of being 
known to your lordship, b the only judge here whose integrity is not unreservedly 
questioned’). 

4 Naevius. See Letter 4. 
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i 6 September 1791 


To Samuel Davis 


of friendship; and I feel its attractive power so strongly, that, 
were I to hear of a man at the extremity of the globe, who 
maintained those principles and carried them into action, I 
should instantly find my heart struggling to unite itself with 
his; while opposite principles have a power so repulsive, that 
I never by my own choice associate with such as profess 
them. Assure your noble friend, that I am too sensible of his 
kindness to me, not to strive, as far as I am able, in some 
little degree, to deserve it; and that I will not cease to work 
in the mine of Indian literature, whenever I can attend to 
such a pursuit without neglecting my publick duties, which 
ought to supersede every other consideration at the same 
time assure yourself, that, how readily soever I should yield 
to you both in most other respects, yet I cannot yield to You 
in veneration, for the character of Lord Charlemont, nor to 
Him in the sincere esteem, with which I am, My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Irish Academy (Charlemont Correspondence, vol. 5, no. 76, 
Second Series) 

Printed: The Manuscripts and Correspondence of James, First Earl of Charle¬ 
mont, Historical Manuscripts Commission Thirteenth Report, Appendix, 
Ft. viu (London, 1894), ii. 177-8 
Text: Original 


560. To Samuel Davis 

Crishna-nagar, 16 Sept. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to send you a little tract, \vhich I 
have just received, and which may perhaps afford you some 
amusement.2 After a most severe campaign in the w'^ordy 
war of our court, I am reposing myself in my cottage and 
paying, as fast as I can, my annual tribute of letters to 
Europe. By this time, I imagine, you have finished your 

* Charlemont, always interested in the general welfare, had raised the Irish 
volunteers. In 1789 he had formed the Whig Club from leading members of the 
opposition. 

* Probably Raghu-Nandana’s. See Letter 570. 
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To Samuel Davis 


II October lygi 


Surya Siddhanta^ and completed your triumph over Le Gen- 
til and Bailly: the third volume of the Researches is far ad¬ 
vanced, 150 pages being printed, and 5 or 6 plates etched. I 
should like to see it embellished by a dissertation from your 
accurate pen On the Indian Eclipiick to illustrate the drawing 
with which you favoured me last year.' Wilford has sent us a 
chart of the Nile and the countries near it from the Scanda- 
puraUf in which he thinks he has found (and I hope he is 
not deceived) a treasure of ancient Geography.- Lady Jones 
presents you with her best compliments & we both beg to 
be kindly remembered to Mr. Glas & to Mr. Daniel, if he 
be still with you .3 I am, my dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful Ser\'ant 
W. Jones. 


Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 19 
Text: Original 


561. To Samuel Davis 

Crishna-nagar, ii Oct. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

Marsden’s paper is wholly at your service, and it is the 
promised accompaniment only, that will make me wish to 
see it again.-^ No doubt your Indian Ecliptick may be etched 
at Calcutta, and shall be; but, as the drawing is too large for 
the quarto page, it must be contracted a little; and a smaller 
drawing, with an explanation of it, will greatly embellish our 

* Davis responded with ‘On the Indian Cycle of Si.\t}' Years’, published in 
Asiatich Researches (iii), dated i Dec. 

2 At this point Jones was properly reserved in the face of the startling ‘dis¬ 
coveries’ reported in ‘On Egypt and Other Countries Adjacent to the Call River, 
or Nile of Ethiopia’, for Asiatich Researches (iii). WTien he edited the article, he 
appended a ‘minutely exact’ translation of the discoloured sheet that Wilford’s 
pundit had forged and then inserted in the Padnsa Parana (which had caused Wil¬ 
ford to find references to Noah and his three sons in the sacred literature). He was 
also using the Skanda-purana. 

3 After a year of painting in the Bhagalpur area, the Daniells returned to 
Calcutta in Nov. 

Probably ‘On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature Extant among 
the Malays’, Asiatick Researches (iv); or part oi A Grammar of the Maleg'an Language 
(London, 1812), begun in 1786. 
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IS October 1791 


To Sir John Sinclair 


third volume. Of Wilford’s discoveries I must suspend my 
opinion till I see his proofs; I hope he is advancing in 
Sanscrit.I I have an elaborate Hindu chart of the Universe, 
and was struck with the four rivers of paradise. Do they 
mean tlie colures? Or is it all fancy? By translating the 
Surya-Siddhanta from the original with the assistance of 
Brahmens, you will have a great advantage over Le Gentil, 
and all other writers on Indian Astronomy; I long to see the 
work separately printed in a handsome, quarto volume. Nine 
books of Menu’s Laws are ready for the press; they are 
wonderfully curious. Lady Jones thanks you heartily for the 
honey we shall be in town towards the end of the month. I 
am, dear Sir, 


Your ever faithful & obedient 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Da\as’, pp. 19-20 
Text-. Original 


562. To Sir John Sinclair 

Crishna-nagur, 15 Oct. 1791. 

You may rely upon my best endeavours to procure in¬ 
formation concerning the Asiatic wool, or soft hair; and the 
animals that carry it. I had the pleasure of circulating your 
very interesting tracts at Calcutta, and of exhibiting the 
specimens of very beautiful wool with which you favoured 
me .3 My own time, however, is engaged from morning to 

* He said in ‘The Tenth Anniversary Discourse’ on 2S Feb. 1793: ‘Lieutenant 
WiLFORD has exhibited an interesting specimen of the geographical knowledge 
deducible from the PurSnas, and will in time present you with so complete a treatise 
on the ancient world known to the Hindus, that the light acquired by the Greeks will 
appear but a glimmering in comparison of that, which He will diffuse.’ 

* Requested in Letter 557. 

^ Sinclair (1754-1835: D.N.B.), first President of the Board of Agriculture, teas 
president of a committee of the Highland Society investigating the merits of different 
kinds of wool, especially Shetland. He composed The Statistical Accctmt cf Scotland 
in parts, including information on natural history, population, and productions. 
Ultimately there were 21 vols. (Edinburgh, 1791-9J 
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To George Hardinge 


l 6 Oclober i-jgi 


night in discharging my public duties, and m arranging the 
new digest of Indian laws. I must therefore depend chiefly 
on others in procuring the information you are desirous of 
obtaining. Mr, Bebb of the board of trade, and Colonel Kyd 
who superintends the Company’s garden, have promised to 
assist me.^ The wool of these provinces is too coarse to be of 
use; but that of Kerman in Persia, which you know by the 
name of Cannaniati wool, is reckoned exquisitely fine, and 
you might I suppose procure the sheep from Bombay. The 
shawl goats %vouid live, I imagine, and breed, in England; 
but it is no less difficult to procure the females from Cash- 
mir, than to procure mares from Arabia. ^Mien you see Mr. 
Richardson, do me the favour to give him my best thanks 
for the parcel, which he sent me by the desire of the High¬ 
land Society .2 

Pnr.t'd: Teignmouth, ii. 208-9; Tbt Ccrres^cvdcr.ct of the Right Hcr.ourcbk 
Sir Johr. Sinclair, Bart. (London, 1831), i. 475 (last sentence omitted) 
Text: Teignmouth 


563. To George Hardinge 

Crishna-nagur, 16 Oct. I 79 ^' 

Mv dear Sir, 

If the warmth of hearts were measured by the frequency 
of letters, my heart must be thought the coldest in the 
world; but you, I am confident, will never apply so fallacious 
a thermometer. In serious truth, I am, and must be, the 
worst of correspondents for the following reasons among a 
hundred, a strong glare and weak eyes, long tasks and short 
daylight, confinement in court six hours a day, and in my 
chambers three or four, not to mention casual interruptions 

^ Jones Tras co-operating in botanical and related investigations designed to better 
the Indian’s lot and to ‘transfer to Eurct: all the sciences, arts, and literature of .'.tia 
(‘The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India’), as demonstrated by Kyd’s four 
unpublished letters from late 1791 through 05 April 1791- He enclosed ‘Remarks on 
the Soil and Vegetation of t’ne Western Side of the River Hooghly’, vrhich Jons 
hlted. An invitation to Lady Jones to see his prize mulberry tree, together tvith 
political observations, suggKts that Kyd vras a good friend. 

^ Possibly Jones’s early printer and publisher, John Richardson. 
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j 8 October J79J 


To Sir Joseph Banks 


and engagements. You spoke so lightly of your complaint, 
that I thought it must be transient, and should have been 
extremely grieved, if, in the very moment when I heard you 
had been seriously ill, I had not heard of your recover)^. 

Anna Maria has promised me to sail for Europe in 
January 1793, and I will follow her, when I can live as well 
in England on my private fortune as I can do here on half 
my salary. * * * ^ 

I cannot but like your sonnets, yet wish you would ab¬ 
stain from politicks, which add very little to the graces of 
poetry.^ 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 209-10 (incomplete); Hardinge, Miscellaneous 

Works in Prose and Verse (London, 1818), iii. 448 (reprinted) 

Text: Teignmouth 


564. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Crisna-nagar, 18 Oct. 1791. 

My dear Sir Joseph, 

I tliank you heartily for your kind letters; but perhaps I 
cannot express my thanks better than by answering them 
exactly as I am able. First, as to the sending of Plants from 
India, I beg you to accept my excuses, & to make them to 
Sir George Yonge, for my apparent inattention to such 
Commissions. I talked on the subject to Lord Cornwallis, 
who told me the King himself had mentioned it to him; & 
I took for granted, that it would be made a public official 
measure. As a private man, I can do little in that way; for I 
know few Captains; & those whom I do know I seldom see. 
It was with great difficulty that I got a passage for a Cratseva 
Marmelos; and heaven knows what became of it. In short, 
if you wish to transfer our Indian plants to the Western 
Islands, the Company must direct Kyd & Roxburgh to send 
tliem & their own Captains to receive them & attend to 
them.2 We are in sad want of a travelling Botanist with some 

’ His poems are in Miscelianeotis Works (ii). For many years he preseri'cd the 
manuscript of Jones’s sonnet, ‘To G. Hardynge, Esq.’ (l.'.w-xri). See Letter 260. 

For the Botanic Garden on St. Vincent, see Letter 471. Roxburgh, Surgeon at 
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To Sir Joseph Banks 


i8 Odcber xygi 


share of my poor friend Koenig’s knowledge & zeal: a 
stationary botanist would fix on the Indigofera as the chief 
object of his care. Roxburgh will do much on the Coast, if 
he can be relieved from his terrible head-aches; but here we 
have no assistance; for Lind has, I hear given up the study 
& Bruce could not prevail on the Government to defray 
his travelling charges.- I have neither eyes nor time for a 
Botanist; yet, with Lady Jones’s assistance, I am continually 
advancing; & we have exaunined about 170 Linnasan genera. 
She brought home a morning or two ago, the most lovely 
Epidendrum, that ever was seen; but the description of it 
would take up too much room in a letter: it grew on a lofty 
Amra; but it is an air-plant, & puts forth its fragrant 
enameled blossoms in a pot without earth or water. None of 
the many species in Linnaeus correspond exactly with it. You 
must not im.aginc that because I am & shall be saucy about 
the Linnaean language, that I have not the highest veneration 
for its Author; but 1 think his diction barbarous & pedantic, 
especially in his Phiksophia Botanica, which I have a right to 
criticize, having read it three times with equal attention &: 
pleasure. Had Van Rheede exhibited the Sanscrit names with 
accurac}’, we should not be puzzled in reading Indian Poems 
& Medical tracts; but in all his twelve volumes, I have not 
found above ten or Uvelve names correctly expressed either 
in Sanscrit or Arabick .3 I shall touch again on Botany; but 
I proceed with your first Letter. I have little knowledge of 
Yacoob Bruce but his five volumes, which I read aloud 
(except some passages which I could only read with my 
Eyes) are so entertaining that I wished for five more, 
& readily forgave not only his mistakes in the botanical 


Fort St. George and a meraber of the Asiatic Society, had sent Koenig's manuscripts 
to Banks, fulfiliing the bequest. The first of Roxburgh’s drayings yere received in 
England in 1791. Dr. Anderson had sent Jores his friend’s 'On the Laesha, or Lac 
Insect’, yhich yas read to the Society on 16 June 1791 (in Andkh Resrarch::, ip. 

* Probably James Lynd (17^6-1816), yho advanced from .■\ssistant Surgeon in 
the Company .Army in 1771 to Surgeon in 1-7S. By his retirement in 1793 he yas 
Head Surgeon at Kanpur. 

- Possibly Robert Bruce. 

3 Hendrik Adriaan van Rcede tot Drakestcin (1637 r-91), not knowing Sanskrit, 
emplov'ed three Brahmans to compose the short Sanskrit preface and compile the 
botanical list. Jones owned Rcede’s twelve-vol. Horii Malabaricipars FriTr.a{Amsi.ei- 
dam, 1673-1703). 
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j8 October 1791 


To Sir Joseph Banks 


language and in Arabick, but even his arrogance,^ which he 
carries exh-a flammantia meenia miindi?- Kier’s paper on dis¬ 
tilling I never saw in print; though I must have heard it 
read by our Secretary; but as the worthy writer of it is in 
London, where you have probably rnet him, he will satisfy 
you on the subject .3 The Madhuca is beyond a doubt the 
Bassia; but I can safely assert, that not one of fifty blossoms 
which I have examined, had 16 filaments^ 8 above the throat, 
& 8 within the tube: that Koenig whom I knew to be very 
accurate, had seen such a character I doubt not, but he 
should not have set it down as constant. I frequently saw 26 
& 28 filaments, sometimes 12; & the average was about 20 
or 22.4 —By the way, my excellent friend, you will do us 
capital service, either by printing Koenig’s Manuscripts or 
by sending us a Copy of them; & we will send you in return, 
not only the correct Sanscrit names, but the Plants them¬ 
selves; or at least their Seeds, if you can prevail on any Captain 
to take care of them. I am sorry we lost Colonel Pearce; for 
though he was an ill-tempered son of a bitch, yet Lord Corn¬ 
wallis told me he was an excellent artillery-officer; & he 
had an ardour in his Character, which might have brought 
some light out of smoke.—He showed his paper about the 
prediction of Comets and even of Earthquakes by the Brah¬ 
mens & was so offended by our credulity, that we were 
obliged to print his dull papers merely to keep him in toler¬ 
able humour. I do not believe in his seven arms or Satelites 
of Saturn ;5 but my worthy friend Polier (who has I think 
Mythological drawings of the planets) will satisfy you as to 
the seven arms. I am well acquainted with the Indian Sani, 
whom we call Saturn, but never met with a Sanscrit epi¬ 
thet like seven-armed\ though the epithets of Indian Gods are 
frequently taken from the number of their arms. Thus have 
I answered sentence by sentence of your letter of 15- Feb. 

’ Among the rather frank descriptions of people and customs, Jones undoubtedly 
objected to that of pol)’'gainy (I. 286-8). Bruce sometimes transliterated Arabic ex¬ 
pressions, with etymological speculation presented as data. He included botanical 
descriptions and drawings (v. t-8o). 

* Lucretius, Ge Rcrtitn Nature, i. 72—3 (‘beyond the flaming walls of the heayens ). 

^ Dated 24. Dec. 1786, ‘Of the Method of Distilling’ appeared in Asiatich Re- 
^(arches, i. Jones must have meant a possible reprinting in English periodicals. 

For Lieutenant Hamilton’s essay, see Letter 4SS. 

^ Sec Letter 460. 
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To Sir Joseph Banks 


l 8 October lygi 


1790; & I proceed to your second favour of 16. March in 
the present year. I lament the Dacca Cotton has not vege¬ 
tated—By the way, my Agent Mr. Fairlie, a wealthy Mer¬ 
chant of Calcutta who has been at Dacca & in the West 
Indies,^ thinks that either I have sent you an improper 
specimen, or that you are mistaken as to the comparative 
fineness of the Cottons: he insists that the texture of the 
Dacca Cotton is much finer than that of the American 
Islands. That the Poem of Calidas entertained you, gives 
me great pleasure; but it diverts me extremely to hear from 
others, that the authenticity of the Poem is doubted in 
England.2 I can assure you that the translation is as literal 
as possible; but I am not sure, that my own errors or inatten¬ 
tion may not have occasioned mistakes. The use of the pollen 
in flowers is I believe well known to the Brahmens; but I am 
not sure that I have not added the epithet prolifick to dis¬ 
tinguish it from common dust, which would have been the 
exact version of renu\ but they also call it rajas^ which means 
I believe a seminal substance, & they even apply the word to 
animal seed. The blue N)*mphaea (which I have sound reasons 
for believing the Lotus of Egypt) is a native of upper India; 
here we have only the white & the rose-coloured. Filament 
is not used as a botanical word, but merely as a thread\ & 
the filaments for the bracelet are drawn from the stalk of the 
Nymphasa: I have often seen them. The hart properly so 
called, may not be a native of Bengal; but Calidas lived at 
Ugein; & lays his scene near the nortliern mountains. All 
the rest is clear—Bears & Boars & all wild beasts, have 
been hunted here immemorially. The Cocila sings charmingly 
here in the Spring: Polier will shew you drawings of the 
Male & Female, but will perhaps call it Coil\ the story of 
its eggs always struck me as ver}" remarkable. The Amra 
is Mangifera; the Mallica (I believe) is Nyctanthes Zambak; 

* William FairUe (1754-1825), in Calcutta from 17S0, was merchant and agent 
there at least until 180S for Fairlie, Gilmore, & Co. Jones’s e.xecutor, he was Sheriff 
of Calcutta in 180S. 

* Sahuntald had raised few doubts in Europe, as most reviewers were enthralled 
by Kalidasa’s delicate poetry and imagination. As Heniy F. Carj' later wrote in 
‘Sir William Jones’, Lives of English Poets (London, 1S46): ‘The doubts suggested 
by the critics in England, concerning the authenticity of this work, he considered 
as scarcely deserving of a serious reply’ (p. 377). 
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j8 October J 79 ^ 


To Sir Joseph Banks 


die Madhavi creeper, Banisteria; the Cusa I cannot see in 
blossom; the Sirisha is Mimosa odoratissima; the Bippala^ 
Ficus religiosa : if I recollect Lacsha is not a plant, but Lac. 
Vana dojini is a Pacrit epithet of the Banisteria. As to Nard, 

I know not what to say: if the Greeks meant only a fragra-nt 
Grass, we have Nards in abundance, Acorus, Schoenus, An- 
dropogon, Cyperus, &c, &c; but I have no evidence that they 
meant any such thing. On Arrian, or rather on Aristobulus, 
we cannot safely rely, as they place Cinnamon in Arabia & 
yiyrrh in Persia. Should any travelling Botanist find the 
species of Andropogon mentioned by Dr. BlanCjit in great 
abundance on the plains of Gedrosia, it would be some 
evidence, but would at the same time prove that it was not 
the Indian Nard, which never was supposed to grow in 
Persia. As at present advised, I believe the Indian Nard of 
the Ancients to have been a Valerian; at least the Nard of 
Ptolemy, which is brought from the very country mentioned 
by him as famed for Spikenard.^ And now, my dear Sir 
Joseph, I have gone through both your letters—I am for 
many good reasons, a very bad Correspondent, but princi¬ 
pally, because the discharge of my public duties leaves me 
[no] more time than is sufficient for necessary refreshment & 
relaxation. The last twenty years of my life I shall spend, I 
trust, in a studious retreat; & if you know of a pleasant 
Country house to be disposed of in your part of Middlesex 
with pasture-Ground for my Cattle and Garden-ground 
enough for my amusement have the goodness to inform me 
of it. I shall be happy in being your neighbour; and, tliough 
I write little now, will talk then as much as you please. I 
believe I shall send a box of inestimable Manuscripts, 
Sanscrit & Arabick, to your friendly care: if I return to 
England, you will restore them to me: if I die in my Voyage 
to China or my journey through Persia, you wdll dispose of 

* Gilbert Blanc (1749-1834: D.N.B.) had never been to India, but he had received 
a specimen from his brother in Lucknow which he believed to be the true nard. He 
published his views in P/iilosophtcal Transactions for 1790, ‘Account of the Nardus 
Indica, or Spikenard’. Jones ■was collecting evidence to refute Blanc, in ‘Additional 
Remarks on the Spikenard of the Ancients’. 

* The erroneous conclusion of ‘On the Spikenard of the Ancients’. I.aw had 
arranged for Nepalese pilgrims to bring some young plants to Gaya, but his gardener 
planted them, rather than sending some to Calcutta for Kyd’s Botanical Gardens. 
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To the second Earl Spencer ig October lygi 


them as you pleased Werever I may die, I shall be while I 
live, My dear Sir, 

Your ever faithfull Servant, 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: British Museum (Natural History, Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 7. 265-70) 

Printed: Tcignmouth, ii. 210-17 (numerous substantive omissions, with no 
indication of ellipsis) 

Text'. Original copy 


565. To the second Earl Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 19 Oct. 1791. 

I had barely time last summer, my dear lord, to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of your very kind letter of the 13 April; 
and I promised a longer letter from tliis hermitage I said 
little then, and I say little now, of my overflowing gratitude, 
leaving you to conceive, what no words could express, my 
perfect sense of your kindness. Your account of our property 
in England gave us entire satisfaction: I am sorry you had 
so much trouble with Hamilton, (he was always slow, but, 
I believe, perfectly honest) and I am more sorry, that by my 
fault you had so much trouble about the bill on the Raikes’s, 
which I could have explained by tlie accounts of my first 
agent Mr. Croftes, who sent it: Hamilton could not fail of 
receiving information concerning it at the house of those 
bankers, and I need say no more of it. By ships of last season 
I sent 3000;(^ in China bills, all dated Canton 28 Oct. 1790; 
and will send as much next February, if the continuance of 
our expensive war should not drain the treasury; in all events 
3000;^ more may be added next spring to my actual fortune; 
and, if no publick calamity happen, I shall add tlie same sum 
in the spring of 1793. Here I cannot refrain from expressing 
my joy, that Anna has at length promised to take her passage 
home in a ship that will sail from our port in January 1793’ 

' See Letter 571. 

2 This untraced letter, following that of 20 Feb. (no. 558), may have met the 
fate of any others dispatched in that particular packet, as no letters between then and 
3 Sept, have been located. 
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ip October 179^ 


To the second Earl Spencer 


I have thought for years that her life was in some danger, 
and her constitution in imminent danger, from a climate so 
hostile to her, though so favourable to me: her physicians 
thought so, but neither their declarations nor my anxious 
persuasions, had effect till this year, and she has fixed the 
season of her departure of her own accord. The time of my 
following her will depend on the state of our fortune in the 
year 1793, and on her opinion of its sufficiency in England 
for the rural retreat, which we both meditate. A house in 
London is totally out of the question, for we are both resolved 
never to live in London: she never liked it, and has this 
moment assured me that she would by no means live there. 
As to myself, I assure you, my dear friend, that I would not 
reside in such a Metropolis, if the king and parliament were 
to give me the best house at Whitehall and defray the expense 
of my table and carriage: for this resolution one reason, 
among many, is, that in such a Babylon, where I know al¬ 
ready more than I like, and should soon know every body, I 
should not have one hour in twelve, that I could call my own. 
As to the house of commons, as it is now managed, I know 
of no motive on earth, that could induce me to sit in it (even 
if all the counties of England were to vie with each other in 
pressing me to accept a seat) except some rational hope of 
doing solid good in a time (which Heaven avert!) of great 
publick danger, when it would behove every man in the 
ship to work at the pump; but such a time is, I anxiously 
hope, very distant. At present tlie total subversion of our 
legal and recorded constitution, without a hope of its being 
restored, leaves every lover of it at perfect liberty to seek his 
own tranquillity in his Sabine farm; and, if it were not for 
the sake of my beloved wife and a few beloved friends, I 
should think myself free to choose that retreat either in 
America or in France. The present question, however, is, 
whether in 1793 (should it please God to preserve our lives) 
We shall be able to live in comfort and independence at a 
country house, either bought or hired, witli pasture enough 
for our horses and garden ground enough for our botanical 
amusements, with which we are both in love; and the decision 
of that question wall depend much on the possihility of pro¬ 
curing such an annuity, as You most kindly suggest: no 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


19 October I'^gi 


doubt we should be very glad to sink twelve thousand pounds 
on such an annuity secured on land ; but a mere personal 
security %vould be too great a risk. I remember hearing that 
the old duke of Bedford greatly increased his vast fortune 
by granting such annuities for lives; and the young duke may 
possibly continue the same commerce.^ The only difficulty, 
in short, -will be to procure the well-secured annuity, which 
you suggest; for w^e should certainly be rejoiced to purchase 
it. With two thousand a year we might live, I think, as we 
should like in the country, where I should pass the remainder 
of my life as Guicciardini did his at Arcetri. This you may be 
sure of, that neither Anna nor I should ever spend a 
shilling in vanity, and we should still be frugal that we might 
in private be liberal. By tliis time you must be pretty well 
tired of our plans and our ducats; and I shall fill my sheet 
with other matters, setting down (as it becomes a friend 
writing to a friend) whatever comes uppermost. I annex a 
duplicate of another letter, which you may not have received,^ 
and I only add that the power of attorney to receive money 
from the estate of Mr. Bourke is not arrived.^ I wish the 
name had not occurred, for it reminds me of Edmund Burke: 
I have not read his book, because I know it would vex me; 
but ver}' grave unprejudiced men here assure me, that it has 
the honor of being the wickedest, the silliest, and the worst 
written book in our language: if you love that man, you will 
never find me your rival.-^ Your library must be the most 
complete of the kind in Eiwopc: mine will be complete in a 
different kind, for I shall introduce books, which Europe 
never saw before.^ The amiable Sacontala has, I dare say, 
amused you; and the Transactions of our Society have, I 
hope, met with your approbation: their third volume is in 
the press: my Digest of Indian Law I cannot encourage you 
to read; but it will be a noble legac}’’ from me to three & 

* John Russell (1710-71: D.N.B.), the fourth Duke of Bedford; and Francis R. 
(1765-1805), the fifth. 

“ Untraced. 

3 Major Walter Bourke, appointed a Cadet in the Company Army in 1768, had 
died at Allahabad in 17S8. 

Refieciions or. the Revolution in France (London, 1790). 

s Spencer vras rehabilitating the family librarj', once one of the finest private 
libraries in Europe, with paintings and medie%'al books. 
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20 Octoier 1791 


To H'^arrcn Hasihigs 


twenty millions of black British subjects. I wish I could 
inform you that the Mysore war was terminated; but the 
expectations of our allies will, I fear, make it impossible to 
conclude a peace, and our army must take the field as soon 
as they can. In a few days I must begin my forensick cam¬ 
paign, which will last six months, and I shall be constantly 
occupied seven hours a day on the bench and two in my 
chambers. Anna has brought me a new flower, and we are 
going to hunt for it in Linnseus: farewell then, my dear and 
incomparable friend, and hold me ever yours 

W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Printed: Arberry, Asiatic Jones, pp. 26-7 (extract^; Cannon, ‘Jones and 
Burke’, pp. 183-4 (extract) 

Text: Original 


566. To Warren Hastings 

Crishna-nagur, 20 Oct. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

Before you can receive this, you will, I doubt not, have 
obtained a complete triumph over your persecutors; and 
your character will have risen, not brighter indeed, but more 
conspicuously bright, from the furnace of their persecution. 
Happy should I be if I could congratulate you in person on 
your victory but though I have a fortune in England, which 
might satisfy a man of letters, yet I have not enough to estab¬ 
lish that absolute independence which has been the chief end 
and aim of my life; and I must stay in this country a few 
years longer: Lady Jones has however promised me to take 
her passage for Europe in January 1793, ^ follow 

her when I can. She is pretty well, and presents her kindest 
remembrance to you and Mrs. Hastings, whom I thank most 


* The election of a new parliament since the Court had last sat, raised the question 
of prca'dent, since the dissolution might automatically have terminated the impach- 
nicnt. Burke persuaded the Commons to continue, but it was not until 16 Maj’ that 
the Lords voted to notify the Commons that they were ready to proceed. Jones had 
app-ircnlly not yet heard of this vote, and he clearly knew of Burke’s agreement to 
drop all charges lx;yond Article iv. 
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To Lady Spencer 


24 October lygi 


heartily for a very obliging and elegant letter. My own 
health has, by God’s blessing, been very firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I have constantly employed them eight or nine 
hours a day. My principal amusement is botany, and the 
conversation of the pundits, with whom I talk fluently in 
the language of the Gods‘^ and my business, besides the dis¬ 
charge of my public duties, is the translation of Menu, and 
of the digest which has been compiled at my instance. Our 
society still subsists, and the third volume of their Trans¬ 
actions is so far advanced, that it will certainly be published 
next season. Samuel Davis has translated the Surya Siddhanta, 
and is making discoveries in Indian astronomy; while Wil- 
ford is pursuing his geographical enquiries at Benares, and 
has found, or tliinks he has foimd, an account of Africa 
and Europe, and even of Britain by name, in the Scanda 
Puran; he has sent us a chart of the Nile from Sanscrit 
authorities, and I expect soon to receive his proofs and illus¬ 
trations. Of public affairs in India, I say little, because I can 
say nothing with certainty: the seasons and elements have 
been adverse to us in Mysore.^ Farewell, my dear Sir, and 
believe me to be with unfeigned regard, 

Your faithful and obedient, 
William Jones. 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 217-19 


567. To Lady Spencer 

Crishna-nagar, 24 Oct. 1791. 

Though our beloved Anna writes constantly to your Lady¬ 
ship, and gives you correct information of all that concerns 
us in this Indian exile, yet I cannot refrain from imparting 
the great pleasure, which I have received from her promise, 
voluntarily made, of taking her passage home in one of the 
Indiamen that will sail (if it please God!) in Januar}^ 17935 

* After capturing Bangalore in March, Cornwallis advanced to within nine miles 
of Seringapatam, Tipu’s capital, on 13 May. The monsoon started, and Cornwallis 
lost his transport and thus his battering train. The campaign was a failure. 
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24 October 1791 


To Lady Spencer 


so that in the summer of that year, she will enjoy the delight 
of seeing (by the divine permission) her mother, her kindred, 
and her friends, after an absence of ten years. She will then 
have three and thirty thousand pounds in England from our 
savings here; and I will follow her, as soon as I know from 
herself and her incomparable friends, among whom your 
Ladyship is the dearest and the best,’' that we can live in a 
rural retreat, with comfort and absolute independence, per¬ 
fectly at our ease, yet with a wise frugality that may enable 
us to be properly liberal, on the interest of our fortune, or 
with the addition of a well-secured annuity or rent-charge, 
whicli we might possibly buy for ten or twelve thousand 
pounds for our joint-lives and the life of the survivor; and 
indeed, as we shall leave no kindred, who need our bounty, 
we might, by that mode, obtain an income far beyond 
our wants or wishes. Being desirous of keeping her in our de¬ 
lightful hermitage under the Tropick, until the heat of the 
autumn be passed at Calcutta, I have stolen a week from my 
publick duties on the bench, but, on the first of November, 
I must begin a forensick campaign, which will engage all 
the powers of my mind and body seven hours a day for six 
months; and the remainder of our time, which I can snatch 
from necessary refreshment and relaxation, will be spent in 
reading together, or in botany, with which we are both capti¬ 
vated, and the universe could not afford a nobler field for it 
than India. Among the many voluminous works, which we 
have read, scarce any have delighted or instructed us more 
than the history of Guicciardini and the letters of Pietro della 
Valle: both works are excellent, and perhaps each is unique 
in its kind: of the second I am a competent judge by knowing 
the nations described in it; and I am so pleased with tlie 
character of Guicciardini, (who, having been in my profes¬ 
sion, knew the laws of Florence and would not mix in the 

* Lady Spencer’s affection Is demonstrated by her four-page ‘Character of Sir 
WiUiam Jones’ (at Althorp), written after his death. After eulogizing his professional 
qualities, she praised his ‘milder virtues. Here he shone with superior Lustre.... I 
always found him even in his unguarded hours simple and amusing—from his meek¬ 
ness of temper & modesty of Deportment he was never led to an ostentatious display 
of his boundless knowledge but when he found himself at liberty to indulge the 
natural gaiety of his disposition he could impart such a grace in conversation that 
be was the delight of all who knew him & the charm of every society into which he 
went.’ 
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To Lady Spencer 


24 October lygi 


world, when they ceased to be respected) that I wish to 
imitate him by abandoning the Metropolis for ever and 
retiring to an Arcetriy as he did, at the age of fifty; so as to 
pass the last twenty years of my life (if it please the giver of 
it to prolong it to three score years and ten) in a studious and 
tranquil retirement. As to botany, it is my greatest delight 
in our vacations, partly because it is the most agreeable and 
interesting branch of natmal history, but principally because 
it is the favom-ite amusement of my darling Anna, who will 
have the pleasure of showing your Ladyship her botanical 
drawings of Indian plants, which we have examined together. 
Though we have read the works of the learned and eloquent 
Barrow,^ with many other excellent theological discourses, 
yet we find a more exquisite lecture, on the being and attri¬ 
butes of God, in every flower, every leaf, and every berry, 
than can be produced by the mere wisdom or eloquence of 
man: the sublime doctrine of final causes is no where so 
beautifully proved and illustrated as in the plants of the lakes 
and forests, when their different parts and the uses of them 
are minutely and attentively observed. On publick affairs in 
this part of the British dominions I can say nothing from 
certain authority: the Mysore war, tliough indubitably just 
and necessary, has not hitherto prospered, and our last cam¬ 
paign however honourable to the valour of our troops and 
the skill of our commanders, ended disastrously; nor can our 
crippled army, in a country known chiefly by their disasters 
and rendered impracticable, while tlie vast rivers are swollen 
by the annual rains, take the field with advantage till the 
middle of December. Our nation, in the name of the king, 
has twenty three millions of black subjects in these two pro¬ 
vinces; but nine tenths of their property are taken from 
them, and it has even been publickly insisted, that tliey have 
no landed property at all: if my Digest of Indian Law should 
give stability to their property, real and personal, and security 

* Jones o-STned The Works of the Learned Isaac Barrenv, D.D. (London, 1721; 
another ed., 3 vols.). Geometrical Lectures (London, 1735), and The Usefulness of 
Mathematical Learning Explained and Demonstrated (LonLn, 1734). In 17S6 he 
had composed the thrce-couplet, pious ‘Written after a Perusal of the Eighth Ser¬ 
mon of Barrow’ {fhe Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chalmers [London, 
1810], xviii. 462). He was now preparing ‘On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians 
and Hindus’, for which Barrow was a comparative source. 
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jp J^cvetnher 1^9^ 


To Sir Joseph Ba?iks 


to their persons, it will be the greatest benefit they ever 
received from us. From English domestick politicks your 
Ladyship wisely abstains; and I wish I had the power to 
avoid thinking of them; but, having studied law deeply and 
attached myself, as the law taught me, to the popular party, 
(because it is the weakest) in opposition to the regal and 
aristocratical (because they have more power than tlie la%v 
gives them) I cannot help feeling the anguish of a sincere 
patriot, when I see the final subversion of a constitution, 
which I know to be founded, not on speculative opinions, 
but on the rolls of parliament and the records of West- 
minster-hall. I could write for hours on all the subjects 
started in this letter, but, my sheet being filled, and my pen 
worn out, I can only add, that I am. Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s ever faithful Servant 
W. Jones. 


3 Dec. 

P.S. Our army stormed Ntaidee Doorguvs on the 18 October.^ 


Original; Earl Spencer’s muniment room 


568. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Calcutta, 19 Now. 1791. 

My Dear Sir Joseph, 

Since I sent my letter to the packet of the Queen,^ I re¬ 
ceived the enclosed from a Hindu of my acquaintance; & I 
send his Cusha flowers which I have not eyes to examine, 
especially in a season of business.—The leaves are very long 
with a point excessively long & fine: their edges are rough 
downwards, in other respects smootli: the culm is round & 
smooth. As this plant is to my knowledge celebrated in the 
Veda, I am very desirous of knowing-its Linnean name—I 


‘ Nandi-dru^, c. 4,800 feet high, named for the giant figure of Nandi (Siva’s 
sacred bull) carved from the rocky slope. The hilltop fortress in Mysore -was taken 
after a siege of twenty days. 

®^Letter 564. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


24 December lygi 


cannot find it in Van Rheede.—Adieu, my dear Sir Joseph, 
& believe me 


Uniola bipinnata. Linn.^ 


Your ever faithful 
W. Jones. 


Origina/ copy: British Museum (Natural History, Dawson Turner, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, 7. 274) 

Printed: Teignmouth, ii. 219-20 
Text: Original copy 


569. To the second Earl Spencer 

Gardens near Calcutta, 2,4 Dec. 1791. 

My dear lord, 

I enclose bills on the court of directors for /3094.6.11 
which I preferred this year to those from China. As thePhe- 
nix, by which I send this, will probably be in Europe as 
soon as the Queen, by which Anna & myself sent large 
packets,^ I write ver)' concisely; especially as I am choked 
with business at this season. For literar)* curiosities I refer 
you to our Asiatick Researches, and for Indian politicks to 
the papers, which must be laid before parliament. I only 
know that our army have marched & are very sanguine; but 
I do not like our allies .3 We are well, and should be happy, 
if we were not so far from those we love. Farewell, & hold 
me ever 

yours most affectionately 
W. Jones. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

' This identification may have been Banks's, rather than Jones’s last-minute one. 

2 Letter 565. 

3 Thus one of Tipu’s generals had heroically defended Dhartvar, and the English 
accepted the surrender on his condition that he could leave with full militarj'honours. 
The Marathas treacherously attacked while he was marching out, helpless, wounding 
him and dispersing his troops. Again, after taking Chitaldrug, the British acquiesced 
to the Maratha demands for that important fort. But Cornwallis besieged Seringa- 
patam on 6-7 Feb. 1792, forcing Tipu’s acceptance of the treaty which ended the 
Third Mysore War. 
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December 1791 


To Samuel Davis 


570. To Samuel Davis 

Arifnagar, 27 Dec. 1791. 

My dear Sir, 

I hasten to answer your acceptable letter. No doubt there 
is an inaccuracy (which I beg you will find an opportunity of 
correcting) in my use of the word solstice: I felt it at the time, 
but wished to avoid the foreign word ay ana ^ to which we 
must, I believe, have recourse; as I do not think road or 
path will do, unless we say itbegan^ instead of it tvas. Solstice 
implies motum in loco^ and ayatta (literally seems to im¬ 
ply tnotiun a loco ad locum ; while road or path imply continuity 
of motion. I thought the phrase dacshinayana^ literally motus 
ad Meridiem^ might be translated, according to the Indian ex¬ 
pression^ more concisely by southern solstice, than by the be¬ 
ginning of the suids motion or road to the south ; for, had I said 
northern solstice, it would have looked as if dacshina meant 
northern', and so, fnutatis mutandis, of the uttardyana, or ad 
septentrmmn itio. I would propose (and I thought of saying 
this in a note, but had not time) to write either the sun’s 
southern ayana &c. or the beginning of the sun's southern path, 
and so of the northern. On the whole tlie puzzle is purely 
grammatical, and I was led to it by a desire of translating as 
verbally as possible, but with all possible brevity. I cannot 
understand the account of Saca, and have no work by Calidas 
on astrology; but Agastya puzzles me more than any thing, 
one Pandit insisting it is Sirius, and another Canopus ; pray 
desire your Pandit to point at Agastya some clear evening: I 
have reasons for wishing to know him, having seen a curious 
quotation from his Samhita.^ I shall long for your paper on 
the Cycle, and hope you will find leisure to add another 
in illustration of your Hindu Ecliptick, especially if your 
Pandit can point out the Zodiacal stars in the firmament. I 
shall never find them in Harris’s Chart for 1690, when, by 

* After lending Davis the original Sanskrit tract, Jones had apparently sent a 
copy of‘The Lunar Year of the Hindus’ (read to the Society on 17 Nov.), to which 
pavis replied in the untraced letter that Jones was now answering. The essay {JForts, 
iv. 126-65) calcndar-h'ke outline and translation of the tract by Raghu-Nandana 
Bhattacharya ‘containing a full account of all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar 
year’. 
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To Sir 'Joseph BaJiks 


29 Januarj X7g2 


Flamstead’s observatiorij^ the first of Aswini should have 
been T 19° 31' 22", which I cannot reconcile with the 
Hifidu ayaitaiisa for that year. Lady Jones presents you & 
Mr. Glas (to whom my best remembrance) with the compli¬ 
ments of this season; & I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
W. Jones, 


Ori^r.cl: Royal . 4 siatic Sodet>' 
Prir.ted: ‘Letters to Dads’, pp. 20-1 
Text: Original 


571. To Sir Joseph Banks 

Gardens near Calcutta, 29 Jan, 1792. 

My dear Sir Joseph, 

I annex a bill of lading, which will explain itself: should 
I live to have the pleasure of seeing you again, you will have 
the goodness to let me take the manuscripts, with the care of 
which I now trouble you: should I die, you will deposit them 
in the librar}' of the Royal Society, so that they may be lent 
out without difficulty to any studious men, who may apply 
for them.^ I am so busy at this season, that I can only bid you 
farewel from, dear Sir Joseph, 

Yoiu- ever faithful & obedient Ser\'ant 
W, Jones, 

Origxrcl: Royal Society .^rcliives, Burlington House 
Primed: Jones, tP'erh (London, 1807), xili. 399 
Texf: Original 

^ John Fkmsteed (1646-1719: D.N.B.), the first Astronomer Royal. 

= Banks svrote at the bottom of the manuscript: ‘The Mss trere recerred & are 
lodged at iMessrs. Dane & Co. the key is in my secretoire July 23—92.’ The Rojal 
Sodety has Banks’s letter to Lady Jones of 7 Feb. 1795, 'which he sent a copy of 
no. 571 and conduded: *The Council of the R.S. being uncertain trhether Sr. Wm. 
acquainted your Ladyship triih his intentions respecting his MSS. & untdlling to 
deposit them in their Library trithout apprising your Ladyship of their reasons for 
so doing hare directed ms to communicate the endosed & I b^ leare to add that I 
am confident the Present rrill be received vrith infinite respect to the memory of the 
donor & the conditions stated in his letter minutdy attended to.’ 

Jones’s ’bill of lading’ is untraced, but Wilkins compiled a Catalogue of the 
MSS. {ITcrh, xiii. 401-26). In 1876 the collection vras given to the India OS« 
Library. It should be noted that Jones e.xpected to pursue Sanskrit scholarship in 
London, vrhere access to the MSS. trould be necessary. 
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To Samuel Davis 


572. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Calcutta, 12 Febr. 1792. 

My dear Sir, 

I am desired by the Society, to whom I read your interest¬ 
ing paper last Thursday, to give you tlieir hearty thanks;* 
and I beg you will accept mine in particular; for, indepen¬ 
dently of my pleasure, as a lover of truth, to see errours cor¬ 
rected, I am so much of an Englishman, that I cannot bear 
the thought of our being surpassed by the French in any 
thing; and you will have the honour of being the first 
European who drew a knowledge of Indian Astronomy from 
the fountain-head.2 I have almost blinded myself this morn¬ 
ing with botany; and can only add, (with Lady Jones’s best 
compliments) that I am, dear Sir 

Your faithful & obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

The drawing shall be neatly engraved, & the letter-press 
carefully corrected. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 21 
Text: Original 


573. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Calcutta, 9 May 1792. 

My dear sir, 

No man but yourself deserves an Indian astrolabe, and 
om* friend Chapman will send it [to] you by his servant: it 
was found at Agra, and I beg you will accept it. I believe it 
ver}’’ modern, as I think it has two corrupt Arabick words 
on it. 

Your interesting paper on the Cycle of Sixty is printed, 
and, I hope, correctly, as I had the aid of better eyes than my 

I ‘On tlie Indian Cycle of Sixty Years’, read on 9 Feb. 

= By translating the Surya-siddhSnta, 
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To D.xi'b 


575. To Samuel Davis 

Crishna-iiagarj 7 Oct. 1702. 

My dear Sir, 

Though I shall be anxious till I know ti\at you have re¬ 
ceived this packet safe, yet I cannot postpone the ple.asurc 
of sending it to you, because I know it will givcye.v pleasure: 
it is, I think, the greatest curiosity I have seen in India; for 
the asterisms differ too much from those of Greece to be 
bon-owed (even if tlie Braiimens had not been too proud to 
borrow) yet are like enough to show^ a common origin. The 
third volume of our Transactions is nearly finished; and I 
ardently hope you will embellish the four/// T,'olume with a 
dissertation from your accurate pen On die Ancient Sphere 
of the Hindus; if you would draw an outline of the Indian 
constellations on separate pages, to illustrate your paper, I 
will have them all engraved, and you will Jiave tlie honour 
of a triumph over Le Gen til, Bailly, and all the oriental 
Astronomers of France. The story of Cepheus, Cassiopeia, 
Andromeda, & Perseus, is in the Purans: that of Lubdhaca* 
&c. I have read. I am so busy witli my Digest of Law, that 
I could only run hastily over the papers, which I annex, & 
may have made more mistakes than I have detected. Mis¬ 
takes there, certainly, are in the manuscript. It is singular 
that Spica should be placed in — 19°. Does not tliis look 
as if the Sanscrit verses were modern I long to know' W'hat 
you and your Pandit say to the wdiolc. The fourth volume 
of the Transactions wdll be the last I shall see printed, while 
I stay in India. Lady Jones will embark for Europe next 
February: tliis time twelvemonth I shall set out on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mat’hura & hope to see you in my way and, in March 
D 95 (if I Fve) I shall embark for Madras, whence I shall go 
to China, and, returning to Bombay, shall travel, through 


' Lubdhak.i the Hunter, Sanskrit for Canis Major. 

^ " Jones tvas beginning to doubt the coincidence of the pundit’s finding in the 
original' Sanskrit those references which Wilford had told the pundit he w.is eager 
and even determined to find there. See Letter 573. 

^ Muttra (Mathura) is one of the holiest HinL cities, famous as ICrishna s birth¬ 
place. Jones intended to sail past Bhag.alpur and Benares to Allahabad, then follow 
the Jumna to the city visited by Fa-Hien. 
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To Samuel Davis 


20 October i'jg2 


part of Persia and Arabia, to Constantinople, Greece, & Italy, 
where Lady Jones intends to meet me. She presents you with 
her best remembrance, & I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones, 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 22—3 
Text: Original 


576. To Samuel Davis 

Off Champal Gaut, Calcutta, 20 Oct. 1792. 

We are just arrived, my dear Sir, at the town of Cali, or 
contention, (which is the proper name, and a very proper one, 
of Calcutta); here I had the pleasure of finding your accept¬ 
able letterand, though we are in the midst of confusion, 
yet I will not delay acknowledging the receipt of it, as I can¬ 
not tell when I shall again be able to hold a pen for so agree¬ 
able a purpose. Should Wilford be able, before he goes to 
Nepal, to send me the vohole astrological book, from which 
he extracted the chapter in your possession, I will take the 
first good opportunity of transmitting it to you: I have 
nothing to add on that chapter, except that Mucura means 
a mirror, and not a lamp, as I guessed. Will you allow me to 
suggest an idea as to your globe and drawings.? D’Anville, 
in a manner very pleasing to me, and in a book which I 
always read with delight, has exhibited a correct map of 
India according to the best modern observations, but with 
all the Greek and Roman names, as far as he had been 
able to ascertain them.^ Would it not, therefore, be better to 

* The answer to no. 575. Chandapal Ghat, at the foot of Esplanade Row, was the 
official landing-place of the Governor-General and Council, Supreme Court Judges, 
and the Commander-in-Chief. 

2 Probably a reference to the two maps in Aniiquiti giographique de Vlnde. The 
one opposite p. 161 is the Ptolemaic map of the Ganges delta and the Burmese coast 
in Roman orthography, juxtaposed to a ‘modern’ map of the coast south from 
Dacca. The one opposite p. 199 is of northern India into Russia and China according 
to Ptolemy in Roman orthography, juxtaposed to a ‘modem’ map. Except for Jones’s 
reference to ‘reading’ the book, the map would seem to be no. ro in Atlas Antiqws 
Danvillianw (NOmberg, 1784). The place-names are in Latin, mostly of rivers and 
coastal areas. There is an inset of Ptolemy’s ‘Tabulse 0 n parte maritima) breris 



20 October 17^2 


To Samuel Davis 


exliibit the asterisms according to the true f laces of the stars, 
but with tire old Hindu figures of the constellations and 
tlie Sanscrit names? There can be no relying on the Indian 
draughtsman; but you will find, in the Sanscrit verses, a 
short account of the parts of each constellation, in which 
there are distinguished stars, besides the joga. I have re¬ 
quested Wilford to send me all the legends concerning the 
Hindu Asterisms and their yogas; and I expect to find much 
curious matter in them. By the way his Essay on jSg};pt and 
the JVile from the Purans &c. w///appear at full length,^ with 
his curious Map, in the 3d Vol. of our Transactions, -which 
will be published, I hope, next January; but I hope you will 
find some other motive for visiting Calcutta, before next 
autumn, when I shall see you, I trust, in my way to Mat’hura. 
Lady Jones tlianks you heartily for your kind wishes, and 
would be most happy, if she could accompany me next 
year to Bhagalpur; but I am really apprehensive, that another 
hot season in Bengal would weaken her delicate constitution 
irrecoverably. India agrees with me so well, that, if it were 
not for her sake, I would not leave it even in 1795; but I 
cannot persuade myself that a dissolution of our Asiatick 
Society will be the consequence of my departure, while you 
are constantly making discoveries in Astronomy; Wilford, 
in Geography; and others, in different branches of Natural 
History. In the rural retirement, which I meditate on my 
retiirn to England, I shall always be able to contribute some¬ 
thing; and, perhaps, more effectually than here, because 
better engravers may be found in London than in Calcutta: 
I hope, in short, to see the 4th volume printed before I leave 
India, and the 14th at least, before I leave this world. I am, 
dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful and obedient Ser\^ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 23-4 
Text: Original 

• It was so long that the meetings of 5 July and 16 Aug. 1792 were required for 
it to be read to the Society. 
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To Edward Hay 


6 November jygo 


577. To Edward Hay 

CourthousCj 6 Nov. 1792. 
Sir, 

I shall be much obliged to you, if you will present in my 
name to the Governor General the first fruits of my inquiries 
in India concerning the laws of the Muselmans and Hindus: 
the Arabick original having been printed before the Digest 
was undertaken, I have printed also the Translation and 
Comment at my own expense.^ Next summer vacation will, 
I trust, give me leisure to finish my transcript of the Dherma 
Sastra; which I will have the pleasure of transmitting to You. 
The whole Digest is completed by the Pandits very much to 
my satisfaction; and they are all discharged except Servoru 
and Radhacant, whose assistance I still find necessary in 
collating and explaining six large volumes in folio. I am, Sir, 

Your faithful and humble Servant 
W. Jones 

Original: National Archives of India, Netv Delhi (Home Dept. Public, no. 

30) 


578. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens near Calcutta, 24 Dec. 1792. 

My dear Sir, 

Having but this instant discovered, that a printed copy 
of your valuable paper has not been sent to you, I enclose it 
in great haste, requesting you to return it, when you have 
written the Errata in the margin. There will not be time this 
season to print any large additmis to it, as the whole volume 
of 500 pages is ready for publication: your Hindu Ecliptick 
is engraved, but I have no impression of it here, or would 
annex it. I had the pleasure of sending by Mr. Glas a Hindu 
drawing of the Ecliptick &c. Wilford’s paper fills 168 pages: 

* Jones gave the impression of his long-finished Al Sirdjiyyah: or, the Moham¬ 
medan Larjo of Inheritance; ivith a Commentary to the Calcutta Gazette, tvhich publi¬ 
cized on 3 Jan. 1793 his request that the book be sold cheaply and that all proceeds 
should go towards the relief of insolvent debtors. It was a kind of Moslem legal supple¬ 
ment to the digest. 
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X4 January} ljg3 


To Henry T)undns 


He and you are the pillars of our Society* Farewell, my dear 
Sir, and continue to esteem me 

Your e\^er faithful 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 24-5 
Text: Original 


579. To Henry Dundas 

Calcutta, 14 Jan. 1793. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure to present you with a treatise on the 
Arabian Laws of Inheritance, but am not so unreasonable as 
to expect that you should read more of it than the preface,* 
The Institutes of Indian Law are finished, and the Digest 
will in due time be completed; but it will necessarily keep 
me some years longer in Bengal. My bookseller will have 
the honour of presenting you witli two copies of the third 
volume of Asiatick Researches;^ and I beg you will honour 
me by accepting one of tliem, and do me the favour to send 
the other to His Majesty’s librarian. I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Serv^ant 
W. Jones. 

Original: R. D, R. Dundas, Melville Castle, Lasswade, Midlothian 

> Al Sirajiyyalt. 

2 Elmsly vras selling the periodical for the Society. Jones had produced a volume 
every other year, with the fourth volume scheduled for late 1794, shortly before his 
anticipated departure. Besides the editorship and notes and translations for some of 
his colleagues’ papers, he contributed his eighth and ninth anniversary discourses, 
his translation of Gita Gmtinda, ‘On the Musical Modes of the Hindus’, ‘The Lunar 
Year of the Hindus’, ‘On the Fruit of the Mellori’, and ‘On the Mystical Poetry of 
the Persians and Hindus’ (read on S Dec. 1791). 

This third Asiatick Researches increased his fame. There were glowing reviews 
in various periodicals, •with French and German translations, and reprints of his 
shorter essays. Indeed, there had just appeared Dissertations and Miscellaneous 
Pieces Relating to the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Ada 
(I^ndon, 1792), with half of the 4ir-page book reprinted from Jones and with 
expansive praise in the Preface. 
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To Charles Wilkins 


14 January X793 


580. To Charles Wilkins 

Calcutta^ 14 Jan. 1793. 

My dear Sir, 

I am so busy at this season, that I have only time to 
request your acceptance of a little Sanscrit poem, which 
Morris has printed, and which you are the only man in 
Europe who can read and understand.* Lady Jones presents 
you wdth her best remembrance: she talks of going to 
Europe this time tv'elvemonth, and I hope to follow her in 
two or three years. I am, my dear Sir, with constant regard, 

yotu* ever faithful friend and servant 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: Yale Universit)’ Library 
Printed: ‘Letters to Wilkins’, p. 117 
Text: Original copy 


581. To the second Earl Spencer 

Calcutta, 9 March 1793. 

My dear lord, 

I delayed the pleasure of answering your friendly letters, 
till I could give you a certain account of Anna Maria’s 
voyage to Europe, and of my own departure from India, 
which must be long subsequent to hers; but she began last 
November to hesitate, and has at length resolved to stay here 
another year: I find myself, therefore, overtaken by the busi¬ 
ness of the term, which allows me no rest, and have just 
heard that the two last ships of the season are to sail together 
to-morrow. Anna has already sent volumes; but I am under 
a necessity of limiting my letter to a single page with a 


* Appropriately, this last traced letter of Jones to Wilkins paid such an eloquent 
tribute and accompanied the collated Sanskrit text of Kalidasa’s lyrical poem 
Ritusamhara (The Seasons), printed for Jones by the Calcutta Gazette in 179a- The 
only English vras the one-page Advertisement {IForis, xiii. 386). This was the first 
book to be printed in Sanskrit, as the beginning of Jones’s wish to preserve that 
literature and make it available to scholars and the world. 
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II March lygs 


To Sir John Shore 


promise of writing fully next vacation. Adieu, my dear lord, 
and believe me ever 

Your faithful & affectionate 
W, Jones. 

Not knowing where Lord Lucan may be, when the packet 
arrives in London, I trouble you to send the annexed letter 
to him. 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 
Printed: Arberry, Asiatic Jones, pp. 27-8 (extract) 

Text: Original 


582. To Sir John Shore 

rCalcutta] II March 1797. 

My dear Sir— 

I hasten to congratulate you, and to express my own joy 
on your honourable appointment and safe arrival; but you 
must have so many congratulations to receive, that I will 
write only a short note; and beg you to answer me, by a 
verbal message, that you are well. You have a claim to my 
hearty thanks for your friendly Letter of the 24th of May 
1792, which I received by the ‘Tartar;’ which brought in¬ 
telligence so auspicious to this country,’' 

Do me the favour to accept of a little book: it is rather 
dull, but contains useful matter.•^ I sent a copy of it to Bath, 
before I could expect the happiness of seeing you again so 
soon. Lady Shore and your family were, I trust, in perfect 
healtli when you left England. Lady Jones is at the Gardens, 
rather indisposed; but when I can leave her alone, I will have 
the pleasure of waiting on you. I am. My dear sir, 

Your affectionate Serv^ant. 

Printed: C. J, H. Shore, Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of John, Lord 

Teignmouth (London, 1843), i. 235-6 

* Shore, appointed to succeed Cornwallis, had been created Baronet. He had 
arrived only the day before, leaving his wife and daughters at home. But Cornwallis 
did not relinquish the Governor-Generalship until 28 Oct. Shore left India for the 
last time in 1798. 

2 Probably Al SiraJijja/t, for Jones could not long avoid serious matters. 
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To Samuel Davis 


? 14 May J793 


583. To Samuel Davis 

Gardens, 14 May [1793?]. 

My dear Sir, 

Lest you should hear of my illness, and we should lose the 
pleasure of yoim company, I write a few lines to say, that my 
tooth-ach was caused by a slight fever, which was so good 
as to leave me this morning, and Dr. Hare has prescribed the 
bark:^ I am, therefore, well enough to enjoy your conversa¬ 
tion, and hope, as the weather is now fine, that you will take 
a family dinner with us any day you please we dine at three, 
but shall be happy in seeing you earlier. Lady Jones unites 
with me in hoping for the pleasure of yoiu- company; and 
we beg you will present our kindest remembrance to our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Chapman.3 I am, dear Sir, 

ever truly yours 
W. Jones. 

Origiaa/: Roj’al Asiatic Sodetj' 

Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 25 
Text: Original 


584. To Edward Hay 

[Calcutta] 9 June 1793. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure of sending to the governor general 
in council a system of Hindu laws believed to be of divine 
authority, and, in my opinion, of the greatest importance. 
Having observed, that every page of the new compilation, 
by the Pandits employed by government, was filled with 
texts of Menu, I thought it best to translate the whole code 
of that ancient legislator; because I knew, that many of 
his laws, which appeared obscure when detached, would be 
perfectly clear when connected. Should the government be 
pleased to give orders for printing the book in Calcutta, I 

* James Hare (d. 1S09 ?), President of the Roj’al Medical Societj* of Edinburgh 
in 1781-2, arrived in Cdcutta in 1785. He vras appointed Assistant Surgeon in the 
Bengal Army in r789 and was Surgeon bj-1803, when his health failed and he had 
to return to Europe. 

2 Davis had just been appointed Collector of nearby Burdvran. 

3 She had rejoined her husband. They left India in 1794, taking j[yo,ooo. 
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14 ^ September 1793 


To Samuel Davis 


will correct the press with the most vigilant attention; and I 
much doubt, whether it can be corrected in England.* Two 
more vacations will, I trust, enable me to complete the Digest 
with an Introductory Discourse. I am. Sir, 

your obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: National Archives of India, New Delhi (Home Dept. Public, 
nos. 9-10) 


585. To Samuel Davis 

Bandel, 14 Sept. 1793. 

My dear Sir, 

I am recovering slowly from a rheumatick fever, and can¬ 
not write without pain. The annexed paper (which you need 
not trouble yourself to return) I have just received and hastily 
read: it shows how curious they are in England on every 
subject relating to Indian Astronomy.^ We have abundance 
of materials for our fourth volume; but I hope it will be em¬ 
bellished by some paper of yours. An account of the Tantra- 
raja^ or Hindu Astrolabe, would be interesting. I hope soon 
to send you drawings of all the Indian Constellations; to the 
number, says Wilford, of 150, Lady Jones presents you with 
her best compliments and I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful & affectionate Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 2 5—6 
Text: Original 

* Hay replied for the Governor-General in Council on ii June: ‘he is highly 
sensible hovr much the public and the Countr}’’ at large are indebted to you for the 
great trouble you have taken in preparing this great and most useful Work.’ Since 
Jones had offered to do the proof-reading, InaiUUes of Hindu Leno would be printed 
on the Company Press in Calcutta. The Superintendents of the Press were at Jones's 
command. 

= Possibly Playfair’s ‘Questions and Remarks on the Astronomy of the Hindus’, 
sent in response to the Advertisement in Asiatick Researches (ii) for Europc.an scholars 
to use the Society’s research facilities. He apologized for his questions: 'they will, 
perhaps, be forgiven to one who feds himself deeply interested in the subject to which 
they relate, and who would not lose even the feeblest ray of a light, which, without 
the exertions of the Asiatic Society, must perish for ever.’ Jones answered some in 
‘Discourse the Eleventh'. In the note attached to Playfair’s paper in Asiatick Re¬ 
searches (iv), Jones publidy thanked him. 
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To Sir John Shore 


early October 


586. To Sir John Shore 

[Bandel, early October 1793.] 

My dear Sir, 

A few days after I troubled you about the yacht, I felt a 
severe pang on hearing of your domestic misfortune;^ and I 
felt more for you than I should for most men, on so melan¬ 
choly an occasion, because I well know the sensibility of your 
heart. The only topic of consolation happily presented itself 
to you: reason perhaps might convince us, that the death of 
a created being never happens without the will of the Creator, 
who governs this world by a special interposition of his 
providential care; but, as this is a truth which Revelation 
expressly teaches us, our only true comfort in affliction must 
be derived from Christian philosophy,’ which is so far from 
encouraging us to stifle our natural feelings, that even the 
divine Author of it wept on the death of a friend .3 This doc¬ 
trine, though superfluous to you, is always present to my 
mind; and I shall have occasion in a few years, by the course 
of nature, to press it on the mind of Lady Jones, the great 
age of whose mother is one of my reasons for hoping most 
anxiously, that nothing may prevent her returning to Eng¬ 
land this season. * * I -tvill follow her as soon as I can, 

possibly at the beginning of 1795, probably not till the 
season after that; for although I shall have more than enough 
to supply all the wants of a man, who would rather have 
been Cincinnatus with his plough, than Lucullus with all 
his wealth, yet I wish to complete the system of Indian laws 
while I remain in India, because I wflsh to perform v/hatever 
I promise, with the least possible imperfection;*^ and in so 

* Shore’s infant daughters—Caroline, Isabella, and Emily—^had died of measles 
or complications therefrom in England in 1793. 

- Though Jones seldom -scent to church, he -seas personally pious, a fact knosen 
to friends like Spencer, Shore, and Davis. Thus Davis annotated p. 370 of his copy 
of Teignmouth (o-svned by W. S. Lesvis, Farmington, Conn.); ‘In a conversadon 
•svith Sir William Jones (as I accompanied him in his carriage to Calcutta from his 
garden house) he told me that his belief in Chrisuanity -was founded in the fulfilment 
of the prophesies. This -seas a few months before his death.' 

3 ‘Jesus wept’ over the death of Lazarus (John, xi. 35). 

Shore wrote his wife on 27 April 1794; ‘He visited me one evening for the ex¬ 
press purpose of obtaining my opinion. Knowing, as I did, his moderadon and 
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xg October lygs 


To Samuel Davis 


difficult a work doubts must ariscj which the pundits alone 
could remove. You continue, I hope, to find tlie gardens 
healthy; nothing can be more pleasant than the house in 
which we live; but it might justly be called the temple of the 
winds, especially as it has an octagonal form, like that erected 
at Athens to those boisterous divinities. I cannot get rid of 
the rheumatism which their keen breath has given me, and 
submit with reluctance to the necessity of wrapping myself 
in shawls and flannel. We continue to be charmed with the 
perspicuity, moderation, and eloquence of Filangieri.i 
Of European politics I think as little as possible; not be¬ 
cause they do not interest my heart, but because they give 
me too much pain. I have ‘good will towards men, and wish 
peace on earth;’ but I see chiefly under the sun, the tv'o 
classes of men whom Solomon describes, the oppressor and 
the oppressed.^ I have no fear in England of open despotism, 
nor of anarchy. I shall cultivate my fields and gardens, and 
think as little as possible of monarchs or oligarchs. I am, &c. 

Printed; Teignmoutli, ii. 226-9 (incomplete) 


587. To Samuel Davis 

Bandell, 19 Oct. 1793. 

My dear Sir, 

As I am every day obliged to press my weak eyes almost 
beyond their strength, and as you promise us the pleasure of 
seeing you some time in November, I will only trouble you 
at present with a little botanical commission. One of the most 

t 

economy, I satisfied him that he had an ample stock: and he had resolved not to 
stay beyond the next season, in January’ (Shore, Mnnoir of Sftore, i. 288). 

VTien the Senators came to offer the dictatorship to Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus 
(born c. 519 B.c.), he svas at the plough. He reluctantly agreed, but then returned 
to his farm. Lucius Licinius Lucullus (c. 117-5S/56 B.c.) was a Roman general who 
maintained a lavish standard of living. 

* Gaetano Filangieri (1752-8S), Italian lawyer, had just begun the fifth book of 
his projected eleven-book Scienza della legislaziorse (Florence, 17S3-6; and Florence 
ed.) at his death. The work was on economic, legal, and religious reforms, the fourth 
book Iwing on education and morals. 

- Luke, ii. 14; and Ecclesiastes, iv. i, respectively. The latter passage, attributed 
by courtesy to Solomon, emphasizes that there was not a comforter for the tearful 
oppressed or for their powerful oppressors. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


25 September i‘;g3 


famous Indian trees is named TamalaH^rr^: but, in all this 
province, there is only a single Tamala-tree, growing at 
G'cvd/ahhum, or Gwdlapur (I think the former, pronounced 
Givazola hooni) about two days’ journey from the town of 
Burdwan: now, if this rare tree should be in your way to the 
south, and if it should be in blossom, I shall thank you 
heartily for some of the flowers;^ if not, for some of its leaves 
on a small branch; the leaves are said to be almost black and 
rather fragrant: all the Pandit Brahmens know it. A model 
of the observatory at Benares will, no doubt, be a great 
ornament to the room where the Society meet, or to any 
room on earth.- I forget whether I asked your opinion on 
this question: ‘Are the Hindu astronomers able to make a 
retrospective calculation of the places of the heavenly bodies 
at the beginning of the Calij-ug, •nsith that extreme accuracy 
which is ascribed to their tables’?—but these matters we 
will talk over, when we meet. Lady Jones will embark in 
the Princess Amelia, and I hope to follow her in two years at 
farthest; she presents you with her best remembrance; & 
I am, dear Sir, 


Your ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Origircl: Roval Asiatic Societ}' 

Printed: ‘Letters to Da\^5’, p. 26 
Text: Original 


588. To the second Earl Spencer 

Bandell, 25 Sept. 1793—24 Nov. 1793. 

This day ten years, ago, my dear lord, we landed at Cal¬ 
cutta; and, if it had not been for the incessant ill health of my 
beloved Anna, they would have been the ten happiest years 
of a life always happy, because always independent: her 
sufferings from this climate, and consequently mine (though 
the climate has not affected me personally) are approaching, 
^ The Tamal tree is the Xar.thceJymus pictorius. 

- Raja Man Singh of Amber built the Man Mandir Ghat and Observatory 
c. 1600. Jai Singh II (d. 1743) added other structures and is usually given credit for 
founding the Observatory. The Bhittijantra, or mural quadrant, is a vvall i r' X 9' 
which permits one to determine the sun’s altitude and zenith distance and thus the 
latitude. Other instruments provide equally refined measurements. 
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SS September 1793 


To the second Earl Spencer 

I trast, to their termination; for she has at Icngtii authorized 
me to take her passage to England, and I have taken it in 
the Princess Amelia, which is ordered to sail on the 20th of 
November, but will probably be detained a week longer. 
She has this instant heard witii concern, that none of our 
ships are to stop at the Cape; I hope and believe, how¬ 
ever, that they will stop tliere: I hope it because she wishes 
to see tliat extraordinary countr)’^ and to gratify her passion 
for botany by examining the curious flowers, with which it 
abounds; and I believe it, because I presume, tliat the reason, 
now alledged for pushing on to St. Helena, will by tliat time 
have ceased. That I shall follow her, as soon as I can, consis¬ 
tently with my own plans, you will readily believe; but, 
having nothing to fear from India, and much to enjoy in it, 
I shall make a great sacrifice, whenever I leave it: 

Non fugge, no; non teme il fier, non tcme; 

Ma segue lei, che fugge, e seco il tira.^ 

In fact, I shall leave a country where we have no royal court, 
no house of lords, no clergy with wealtli or power, no taxes, 
no fear of robbers or fire, no snow and hard frosts followed by 
comfortless thaws, and no ice except what is made by art to 
supply our desserts: add to this, that I have tvdce as much 
money as I want, and am conscious of doing very great and 
extensive good to many millions of native Indians, who look 
up to me, not as their judge only, but as their legislator. 
Nevertheless, a man, who has nearly closed the 47th year of 
his age, and who sees younger men dying around him con¬ 
tinually, has a right to think of retirement in this life, and 
ought to think chiefly of preparing himself for another; and 
my desire to pass those years which it may please God to allot 
me in tliis distracted world, near those whom I love, will 
induce me to revisit Europe, as soon as I can live in it, not as 
a Lucullus but as a Cincinnatus, with perfect ease to myself 
and perfect independence on others, except perhaps on my 
ploughman and gardener. Good Mrs. Shipley has convinced 
us, by a reference to her own accounts, that we may live as 
well as we please on fourteen or fifteen hundred a year; and, 
indeed, it must be so; for there are bishops and general 

* Taiso, Gcrusalemme libtraUt, x\'i. 6 . 3-4. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 25 September J793 


officers, who have not more, and are forced to spend great 
part of the year in our British Babylon: if, therefore, we could 
make four per cent of our money in England, I would set 
out at the beginning of next year in one of the China ships 
from Madras, since we have in India^ with Anna’s savings 
and my own, above ten thousand pounds bearing here eight 
per cent; but, as the national interest is to be reduced, we 
cannot be sure of more than three per cent on our whole 
capital; and I must of course wait here, until I have fifty 
thousand pounds clear of all charges. But I do not limit 
myself to that capital; for, by whatever secure means (as by 
the purchase of a rentcharge on land for our joint lives and 
that of the survivor) I can be certain of fifteen hundred a year, 
I will ask the king’s leave to resign my judgeship, as soon as 
I am informed of my having that clear income; provided I 
hear from A. M. herself that she is perfectly satisfied with it, 
and that we can live on it, mutatis mutandis^ as well as we do 
here. All this egotism, even in a letter to the truest of friends, 
being in its nature a seccatored I will relieve you by a short 
interlude. Look at the enclosed map, and, beginning at the 
bottom of it, you will see a cross at Garden Reach, where my 
charming little villa stands on the bank of the river, opposite 
to the company’s botanical garden: my friend Sir John Shore 
has a villa next to mine, to the west of it. Ascending above 
the foreign settlements, you will see Bandell, where we are 
passing our autumn vacation in a hired house, which I call 
the Temple of the Winds, because it is octagonal and open 
to every breath of air: it stands on the brink of the Ganges 
and commands the richest and most magnificent view of the 
kind, that can be conceived. As we came hither we passed a 
week at Tittaghur, just below the Bungalow^ properly Ban- 
gala, or Bengal thatched house allotted to the commander in 
chief: my own cottage at Crishna-nagar, which is not in the 
map, we thought too far from Calcutta, especially as Anna 
was much indisposed last month, and I wished to be within 
reach of medical advice. From Bandell there is a pleasant 
road northward as far as the rivulet of Saraswati^ (very 
erroneously called Sersetty Nullah) which is considered as 
a sacred stream by the Hindus, who tell a thousand wild 

* ‘A bore’ (Italian). 
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24 i^opember J7p3 


To the second Earl Spencer 

stories concerning the river-goddess: they say, that she rises 
in the northern mountains, unites herself at Ilahabad witli 
the Jamuna and the Ganges, and appears again, distinct from 
them, at Triheni, which you see in the map corruptly named 
TerpinnyP and -where I have lately made a visit to my fav¬ 
ourite Pandit, of ivhosc patriarchal family J will give you 
a short account. He is eighty nine years old, a prodig)* of 
learning, virtue, memory, and health :2 his family, who were 
all introduced to me, now consists of two sons, ten daughters, 
twenty grandsons, and fourteen great grandsons, all fine 
boys, the eldest of whom is married, and his wife is in a fair 
way of producing a descendant from the old man in the 
fourth degree. The government, on my recommendation, 
have given the venerable sage a pension of 300 rupees a 
month; and, I believe, no pension was ever better bestowed. 
Here I must pause, my dear friend, for I have my hands full 
of business; but I mean to continue my letter before I leave 
this place. 

Bandell, 9 Oct. 1793. 

This day, my dear lord, I am completely forty seven 
years old. 

Gardens near Calcutta, 24 Nov. 1793. 

I was proceeding, my dear friend, to moralize on the 
manly years, which Time., the suhtil thief of youth, had stolen on 
his wingsp when something interrupted me, and I laid down 
my pen, which I intended to resume at Bandell, but, having 
heated myself in the evening by walking on a botanical excur¬ 
sion, I dressed myself on my return, but not in so warm a 
coat, as Anna advised me [to] wear, the wind from the river 
being very strong and keen; the consequence of neglecting 
her advice was, that I had an acute rheumatism, when I went 
to bed. The fever lasted only tsvo days, but the rheumatick 
pains in my shoulder remained, till the beginning of the 

* The map is untraced. Bandcl is 25 miles up the Hooghly from Calcutta; Tribeni, 
23 miles; and Titagarh, 12 miles. The Sarasvati (Sarsuti) is a branch of the Bhagi- 
rathi, A lost river that may be the stream draining the loo-mile-long SIwalik ridge 
bettveen Sutlej and Jumna, the Sarasvati is mentioned in the Vcdic hymns and other 
early Sanskrit writings. It supposedly joins the Jumna and the Ganges underground 
at Allahabad, leaving the Ganges at Tribeni Ghat. 

* Jsgatxiisth&, 

3 Milton, ‘On His Having Arrived at the Age of Twenty-Three’, 11 . 1-2. 
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To the second Earl Spencer 


24 November lygs 


term called me back to Calcutta.^ I have been very well ever 
since, but all the time that I could spare from judicial busi¬ 
ness, has been employed in assisting A. M. to prepare for her 
voyage. All the hea%y baggage went down to the ship on the 
22d and we propose to go down ourselves on the 28th; so 
that this half sheet must be filled with the dry story of our 
pecuniary concerns, which you have so kindly managed for 
us in England; Anna will make my apologies for not writing 
to any one but yourself and Sloper, and she will present all 
my affectionate remembrances to those whom we love and 
who love us. I never send such remembrances in my letters, 
because they are surely superfluous. Need I write that what¬ 
ever could give pain or pleasure to my beloved friend, would 
afflict or delight me? 

The first request that I have to make is, that you and our 
friend Sloper will give Anna the whole annual Income of our 
funds in England to be at her absolute disposal during my 
absence. As you mention a balance of ^^529 at Drummond’s, 
I will give her bills on that house, that she may not want 
money on her landing. She has saved above seven thousand 
pounds here, and our property in India now amounts to 
twelve thousand pounds at least, secured by government- 
paper, which bears eight per cent interest; so that, by the 
accumulation of such interest and my own economy, we shall 
have at least fift)’’ thousand pounds in March 1795, if it shall 
please the Giver of Life to prolong mine till that time. 
On the bill of foreclosure, I have vTitten to Mr. Sloper, and 
thank you heartily for your friendly letter on that subject: if 
the title to the mortgaged land be good, there is nothing to 
alarm us, a bill of foreclosure being so common a thing in our 
Indian Court and in all courts of equity, that it can give little 
trouble; but, as the mortgageor Mr. Lloyd is an attorney, 
he will take advantage of ever}’’ indulgence, and I earnestly 
request, that the law may take its course against him. Should 
Mr. Hamilton, who has not ■written to me, be negligent in 
my business, you will, I hope, remove him,^ and employ 

* He never really recovered. About this time a tumour appeared. He so exalted 
the powers of the mind that, like Posidonius, he refused to let the intense pain 
interrupt his work. 

= In a letter to Spencer of 4 Sept. 1793 (at Althorp), Sloper said that in early July 
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7 February 1794 


To Samuel Da^h 


any other solicitor, whom you prefer, or whom my friend 
T. Milles may recommend.* I have read again all your 
letters from 13 Apr. 91 to 30 May 93 inclusive, and repeat 
my thanks for them, but at present can only add my affec¬ 
tionate Farewell 

Original: Earl Spencer’s muniment room 

Frimed: Arberry, Asiatic Jones, p. 28 (extracts); and ‘New Light on Jones’, 
pp. 678-9, 685 (extracts) 

Text: Original 


589. To Samuel Davis 

[Calcutta] 7 Febr. 1794. 

My dear Sir, 

You gave us hopes, when you left us, of seeing you soon 
at Calcutta; and, if you should be here on the 20th of tliis 
month, I shall be happy in your company at dinner with the 
Asiatick Society, whose anniversary meeting is fixed for that 
day,2 Whenever you come, have the goodness to remember 
the flowers of the Tamala, and to bring with you the Hindu 
constellations, which I sent you from Crishn-nagar, as I have 
received another Sanscrit work with 84 drawings &c. by 
which I shall be able to correct the errours in the former. I 
am too busy to add more than that I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours ever truly, 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 26-7 
Text: Original 

Hamilton had shown him the bill drawn up to recover Jones’s 5,000, but that no 
interest had been paid on the mortgage in the inten'al. 

• Apparently Jones had considerable correspondence with Milles, only one letter 
(no, 4.28) having been traced. 

- Davis was unable to come down. The meeting was attended by thirty-six 
members (instead of the usual eight-ten), probably because most knew of Jones s 
plans to leave India the following year. Shore came, as well as Justices Chambers and 
Hyde, Harington, Glad^vin, Duncan, Bebb, Chapman, and Lieutenant Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, who was to finish the Indian digest. ‘Discourse the Eleventh, 
on the Philosophy of the Asiaticks’ {JrorJts, iii. aep-rya) wa? Jones’s last anniversary 
discourse, though he concluded with a promise of one more: ‘at the beginning of 
next year, 1 hope to close these general disquisitions with topicks measureless in 
extent, but less abstruse than that, which has this day been discussed, and better 
adapted to the gaiety, which seems to have prevailed in the learned banquets of the 
Greeks, and which ought, surely, to pres’ail in every symposiack assembly.’ 
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To Samuel Davis 


2 $ February 279^ 


590. To Samuel Davis 

[Calcutta] 15 Febr. [1794]. 

My dear Sir, 

Your letter and its accompanyments (the most precious 
of which is your own MS) arrive at sunset, when I can hardly 
see what I write. Tomorrow I will examine your book with 
great attention: I have received all the Constellations from 
Benares, in number 104, including some single stars; but as 
I find among them not only Antinous but even the twelve 
asterisms of Americus Vespucius, it is clear that part of the 
Sanscrit is very modern and was drawn up probably, by 
order of Jayasiugh^'^ from some Eiu-opean planisphere. I will 
propose your health on Thursday in a bumper of Shiraz: 
when you come to Calcutta, pray, bring the Tamala flowers; 
but yourself will be the most welcome object to, my dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

In the Sanscrit book which I have received from Wilford’s 
Brahmen, the longitude of Spica is ^ 19® which looks as 
if a copy of Harris’s chart had been shown by missionaries 
or other Europeans to ver}* modern Pandits.^ 

Origira/: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, p. 27 
Text: Original 


591. To James Hoare^ 

Gardens, 27 Febr. 1794. 

Dear Sir, 

Your beautiful drawings I had the pleasure of examin¬ 
ing last Thursday morning alone, and before dinner they were 

1 Jai Singh II, astronomical and mathematical scholar, \vas Maharaja of Jaipur, 
1697-1743. He constructed the Jantar Mantar Observatory in New Delhi and others 
at Jaipur, Ujjain, and Benares. He also reformed the astronomical calendar. 

* Some of Jones’s doubts about Wilford’s ‘discoveries’ were crystaUizing. 

3 An Ensign in the Bengal Army in 17S2, he had joined the 3rd Bengal European 
Bn. in 1787, being promoted to Lieutenant in 1789 and to Captain in 1796. Seconded 
by Jones, he was elected to the Society on 17 Nov. 1791. He died in Barrackpore on 
8 Aug. 1798. 
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j March 1794 


To Henry Dundas 


examined by the Society, who concurred in admiring them. 
Mr. Raban informed me, that he had your permission to 
receive them from me; and, though I had no such instruc¬ 
tions from you, yet, as I knew him to be your friend, and 
trusted that he would be a careful depositary of them, I 
delivered them to him together with your valuable manu¬ 
scripts and a small antique cup, which was in the drawer with 
them.^ Your campaign, I trust, will be short, and your own 
taste and judgement will direct you, better than I can, 
toward useful inquiries in Aracan, if you should have occa¬ 
sion to see that country.^ If, on your return to Chittagong, 
you should meet with the flowers of the tree producing the 
fine Chuprassee wood, and with an elegant plant called there 
Ancaroas*^ you will greatly oblige lady Jones and me by send¬ 
ing me the flowers and leaves of both by the post. I am, dear 
Sir, with great regard, 

your very obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

*it is a creeper on Mango trees. 

Original; Osborn Collection, Yale Universit}' 


592. To Henry Dundas 

Calcutta, I March 1794. 
Sir, 

The Institutes of Hindu Law have been very correctly 
printed ,3 and the whole impression has just been sent to the 

* Either William Raban or his brother, George Higgins R. William (1764-1S43) 
advanced from Cadet in 1781, to Lieutenant in 1782, Captain in 1801, and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1811. George (d. 1S29) advanced from Cadet in 17S2 to 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1S13. 

- The Pegu Government had invaded the Company’s territory in Chittagong, 
ordering the return of certain refugees there, who, BoLwpaya charged, had been 
raiding Arakan. 

^ Institutes of Hindu Law: or, the Ordinances of Menu, According to the Gloss of 
Culluca, Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Ciwl, published by the 
Government in Calcutta in 1794. To prepare this first English translation of the 
Brahmanic code, Jones had used the collation of the Bengali commentator Kulluka 
Bhatta, checking the version against others. Besides translating the twelve difficult 
books of the text, he added a Preface distinguished by its polish and humanity. He 



To Henry Hundas 


I March J7P4 


governor and council, who will not fail to transmit copies for 
the king’s library, for yourself, and for the directors. If I had 
obtained His Majesty’s leave to resign my office, nothing 
would now keep me here, but the Digest of Indian Laws, 
consisting of nine large volumes, two of which remain to be 
collated and studied with the learned Brahmen, who assists 
me: he is old and infirm; but, should he be able to attend me 
another year, or two years at the voxj utmost, the whole work 
will be finished,^ and I shall copy it during my voyage, if the 
king shall graciously permit me to leave India. 

I, therefore, entreat you. Sir, to lay before His Majesty 
my humble supplication for His gracious permission to re¬ 
sign my judgeship in the year 1795, Digest should 

not then be completed) in 1796;^ it being my anxious wish 
to pass the remainder of my life in studious retirement, 
though devoted, as I ever have been, to the service of my 
King and my Countr}’-, and of that recorded Constitution, 
which is the basis of our national glory and felicity .3 I have 
the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: R. D. R. Dundas, Melnlle Castle, Lasswade, Midlothian 
Printed: Jones, JFcrks, viii. 157-8 
Text: Original copy 

concluded vrith the reminder that the laiirs therein vrere revered 'by many millions 
of Hindu subjects, -.vhose vrcll directed industr}- vrould add largely to the -wealth of 
Britain, and who ask no more in return than protection for their persons and places 
of abode, justice in their temporal concerns, indulgence to the prejudices of their 
o-wn reh'gion, and the benefit of those la-ws, -which they ha-t-e been taught to believe 
sacred, and -which alone they can possibly comprehend’. Jones’s translation -went 
through four eds. and several reprintings, the last in Madras in iSSo. It is still used. 

1 Radhakanta Sarman, -who -was about ninety-one. 

- \^’hen Colebrooke (1765-1837: D.N.B.) took the unfinished digest, he e.-q3ected 
to conclude it in six months. He finished the translation in Jan. 1797. It appeared in 
four vols., d Digest of Hindu Lana an Contracts and Successions, Kcith a Commentary 
(Calcutta, 1798). Thus some ancient te-xts -were probably saved from permanent 
loss, and British judges no longer had to depend on their pundits for Hindu legal 
information. See the unpublished Minute of 2 May 1794, in -which the Governor- 
General and Council authorized taking possession of the unfinished digest, as -well 
as lauded the project (Commonwealth Relations Office, Bengal PubUc Consultations, 
Range 4, vol. 28). 

^ It b perhaps fitting that Jones’s love of the Constitution, expressed so directly 
and characteristically in a letter which the King would probably see, b uncom- 
prombed in one of hb last letters. 
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T Marci 1794 


To John Bruce 


593. To John Bruce 

Calcutta, I March 1794. 
Sir/ 

I give hearty thanks to Mr. Dundas and to you for your 
very valuable and interesting Work;^ and I am commis¬ 
sioned by the Society to present their thanks for the Copy 
of it, which they received through Sir John Shore.—Ever 
since the Book has been in my possession, I have been op¬ 
pressed with a load of urgent public business; but I shall not 
fail to study it with great Care in our summer vacation.—^The 
Jurisprudence of the Hindus and Mahommedans is tlie 
favorite and almost the sole object of my private Studies; 
and I hope to complete the digest of their Laws in another 
year or two: the institutes have been printed by the order 
of Government; but all the copies are in the hands of the 
Governor in Council who will transmit them (more safely 
than I could by any private hand) to Whitehall and Leaden- 
hall Sti*eet, so that you will probably receive a copy of them 
before this letter can reach you.^—I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Ser\'ant 
W. Jones. 

Original copy: India Office Records (John Bruce’s Letter-Book, Home 

Miscellaneous Series, vol. 456E, pp. 171-2) 

Bruce (1745-1826: D.N.B.), the historiographer of the East India Company, 
had followed Dundas’s suggestion in sending Jones a copy of his Historical r/ou) of 
Plans for the Government of British India, and Regulation of Trade to the East Indies 
([London] 1793), in order to initiate a correspondence and obtain 'Information 
upon the diversified political & commercial subjects of Indian History’. In his 
accompanying letter of 17 May 1793, which Jones was now answering, Bruce re¬ 
quested ‘whatever can illustrate the Jurisprudence of the Mogul Empire, and what 
is immediately connected with the Law, the Usages & Religions of the People, as 
they have affected its successive Aspects’. A copy of his book also went to the 
Asiatic Society, of which Bruce called Jones 'the Patron of Eastern Learning’. 

® Upon receipt of no. 593, Bruce wrote a lengthy letter of gratitude in 1794, 
which, of course, Jones never saw. Indeed, such letters were now being directed to 
him and his Society from beyond Europe, as in the membership and co-operation 
proffered by the Ivfassachusctts Historical Society in a letter from James Sullivan 
(1744-180S: D.A.B.) of 7 Feb. 1795. Learned inquiries were sent by Ezra Stiles 
(1727-95: D.A.B.) on 18 Jan. 1794 and by Eliphalct Pearson (1752-1826: D.A.B.) 
on 2 Feb. 1795, neither of which Jones saw. 
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To Samuel Davis 


I March i'/g4 


594. To Samuel Da\ds 

Calcutta^ I March 1794. 

I have had leisure, my dear Sir, during a very short 
vacation to peruse your book on the Indian constellations, 
and I perused it with great delight. Your drawings are excel¬ 
lent and shall be well engraved, if you can find leisure to 
add those, which are certainly ancient and of Hindu origin. 
To save you trouble, I will translate word for word, all the 
Sanscrit verses, and write the translation in a separate book, 
which I will deliver to you together with the original.^ Do 
you know W'hen the Jayasinha, or Jysingh, lived, who patron¬ 
ized science and ordered his Brahmens to compile books on 
Mathematicks and Astronomy.*^ I am told, not above sixty 
years ago; if so, he probably had European globes or plani¬ 
spheres; and I suspect that the works, procured by Wilford, 
were compiled by his order. You will be surprized to see the 
Great Bear (as complete a Bear as that, w'hich attacked you at 
Pandua)- wdth a very short tail and with the Seven Rishis and 
little Arundhati on his back. The single stars, with the names 
of Gods and Sages, as Agastya, Garga, Prajapati, Indra- 
dyumna, and his wdfe &c. are, I conceive, to be found in the 
oldest Hindu books; then follow the asterisms, concerning 
which there are legends in the Brahmanda Purdn and others: 
but most of the Southern Constellations must have been 
named in very modern times. That the haughty Brahmens 
should have borrowed any of our names and configurations, 
is a very curious fact, and may incline us to doubt their un¬ 
willingness in ancient times to borrow any thing of their 
neighbours: I also think it a fact of consequence, that their 
longitudes and latitudes are so variously and inaccurately 
laid down, as it may enable us to appreciate the correctness 
of their boasted observations. I am very glad, that the num¬ 
bers of degrees are expressed in w'ords at length (7nountains, 
oceans, fires^ arrows, suns, &c.) and in verse, since errours are 

* WTiat Davis ultimately did was to contribute the notes to Edward Strachey’s 
translation of the Persian version of Bh 5 skatt'ich 5 r}-a, Bija Gar.Sa; or, ihc Algebra of 
the Hindus (London, 1813). 

~ At the village 38 miles from Calcutta, a bear had lamed Davis for life. 
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t3 March X794 


To Samuel Davis 


less likely to have been introduced by transcribers tlian if 
they had only written tables in figures. On these and other 
topicks I hope to converse, when I have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing you in the course of this month: I trust you will give 
me a day at my pleasant farm, and will come, like Crishna, 
decked with holy Tamala blossoms. We had a very good meet¬ 
ing on the 20th and I drank your health in a fWl glass of 
liquid rubies from Shiraz.^ Believe [me] to be ever, my dear 
Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant 
W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Davis’, pp. 27-8 
Text: Original 


595. To Samuel Davis 

[Calcutta] 13 March [1794]. 

My dear Sir, 

Being at table, and having almost worn out my eyes by a 
long day’s study, I can only acknowledge the receipt of the 
Tamala fruit and buds: I will write to you by the post in 
answer to your interesting letter. Before sunset I will examine 
the buds, if I can see; but, in all events, have the goodness to 
send me the flowers more advanced: they may be preserved, 
I presume, in a letter well enough to show their private parts^ 
which botanists always inspect. May you be able to come 
soon! I am, dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful 
W. Jones. 

Original: W. S. Lewis, Farmington, Connecticut 

* Jones’s last meeting was on 3 April, when there was read Colebrookc’s ‘On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow’, which Jones had just received and for which 
he sent a flattering, untraced acknowledgement. He also read part of his 'Botanical 
Obser\-ations on Select Indian Plants’ (/Forifr, v. 62-162), the essence of his botanical 
knowledge. By now he had almost completed the fourth volume of Asiatici Re¬ 
searches, which appeared soon after his death. Besides the work of his colleagues, it 
included his tenth and eleventh anniversar}' discourses, various notes, 'Additional 
Remarks on the Spikenard of the Ancients’, ‘Botanical Obsen-ations on Select 
Indian Plants’, ‘A Catalogue of Indian Plants’, and ‘On the Loris, or Slow-Paced 
Lemur’ (read on 2 Jan. 179+). 
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To Samuel Davis 


24 March I7g4 


596. To Samuel Davis 


Calcutta, 2.4 March [1794]. 

My dear Sir, 

As a week only of March remains, I am not without hope, 
that you will pass next Sunday with me at my farm; and we 
will then talk of Jayasinh and his achievements: I will only 
say now, that the result of my inquiries corresponds exactly 
with your account of his death. I have given you a great deal 
of trouble about the Tamala; but the leaves, flowers, and 


fruit, which you so obligingly sent, are those of the Dep’hal, a 
very different plant, resembling the Tamala only in the form 
and colour of the leaves; I am equally thankful for the speci¬ 
men, as it is a new species of Hypericum,^ I am, dear Sir, 

Yoiu* faithful & affectionate 


W. Jones. 

Original: Royal Asiatic Society 
Printed: ‘Letters to Dans’, p. 29 
Text: Original 


* Despite the painful tumour, Jones had continued work on the digest and other 
scholarly pursuits at an almost inhuman pace. On ao April, visiting Shore, Jones 
complained of the ague and said that he had stayed out in the night air too long. 
After a few days in bed, he had to call his doctor, who discovered the tumour and 
diagnosed it as inflammation of the liver. By 26 April the doctors thought that he 
was suffidently improved to return to England. Early the nc-vt morning his servant 
ran to Shore’s and said that the Master was delirious. Just as the Governor-General 
arrived at Garden Reach, another servant came running out and said that Jones had 
asked for tea, had drunk it, and had died. See the account from a friend’s diary, 
quoted in Kathleen Blech}*nden, Calcutta Past and Present (London, 1905), pp. 
3tS7-8- 

At the I May meeting of the Asiatic Societ}', the thirty-two members in attend¬ 
ance moved that Shore be asked to assume the Presidency, Jones’s future biographer 
accepted. The Society, rich in library and intellectual heritage, continues today, 
remaining one of Jones’s greatest legacies. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND FOUR LETTERS TO JONES 


1. Anderson, James— i letter 

a Jan. 1790, Ft. St. George: Jsiaiick Researches, ii. 359 

2. Atong, Whang— i 

ro Dec. 17^4 fCantonJ: j^siatick Researches, 11. 204 

3. Balfour, FitANas—i 

12 Feb. 1784, Calcutta: ‘MS. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society’ 
(MS. copy) 

4. Bate, James— i 

27 March 1771: Teignmouth, i. 167-9 

5. Bebb, John— i 

2 June 1788, Dacca: Yale University Library (Hist. MSS. Banks) 

6. Browne, James— i 

I Feb. 1791, Dinapore: Asiatick Researches, iii. 88-90 

7. Bruce, John—2 

17 May 1793 and 1794, India OfEce, Whitehall: India Office 
Records, Commonwealth Relations Office (Bruce’s Letter-Book, 
Home Miscellaneous Series, vol. 456E, pp. 9-10, 78-81; MS. 
copy) 

8. Bruce, Mrs. [Robert?]— i 

[15 Nov. 1786, Calcutta]: Earl Spencer’s muniment room, Althorp 
Park 

9* Burke, Edmund —2 

12 March 1779: Teignmouth, i. 279-80; Ynox, Memoir of Burke, 
i- 3 S 4 ~Sj Cannon, ‘Sir William Jones and Edmund Burke’, 
P- 169; Copeland, Correspondence, iv. 48-9 
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9. Burke, Edmund {cont.)\ 

June 1781, London]; Teignmouth, i. 360; Prior, i. 388; 
Cannon, p. 174; Copeland, Correspondence^ iv, 35a 
\post-12 March 1782]: Cannon, p. 177; Copeland, 
iv. 425 

10. Burnett, James—2 

20 June 1789, Edinburgh: Mr. James M. Burnett (Monboddo’s 
MS. copy); William Knight, Lord ALonhoddo and Some of His 
Contemporaries (London, 1900), pp. 267—71 
20 June 1791, Edinburgh: James M. Burnett (Monboddo’s MS. 
copy) 

11. Burrows, John— i 

23 May 1780, Hadley, near Barnet: Teignmouth, i. 313-14 

12. Carnac, John— i 

15 Feb. 1787: Asiatick Researches^ i. 356 

13. Cartwright, Edmund— i 
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Hooghly, 739. _ 

Hooke, Nathaniel, 77. 

Hooker, Richard, 835. 

Horace, 17, 32, 53, 109, 115, 181, 263, 

jS*’ •K 9 » - 197 . 5 °^> S^°> 744 . 

755, S54, 

Horne, George, Bishop of Norwich, 
433 - 

Home Tooke, John, 249. 

Horrebow, Captain Peter, 844. 
Hortensius, 146, 190. 

Hotham, Beaumont, second Baron, 192, 
* 93 . 194- 

— Sir Charles, 17. 

— Lady Gertrude, 17. 

Hough, Mr,, 347, 356, 

Howard, Henry, twelfth Earl of Suf¬ 
folk, 143, 184, 191, X93. 

— Middleton, 158, 170, 935. 

— Thomas, third Earl of Effingham, 
511. 

Howe, Ivirs. Caroline, 33, 340, 571, 
59S. 

John, 33, 37. 

— Richard, fourth Viscount, Earl of 
Howe, 33, 316, 354, 364, 369, 385. 

— General William, fifth Viscount 
(Irish), 33, 229, 246, 364, 391. 

Howorth, Henr)-, 535. 

Humayun, 114, 

Hunt, Dr. Thomas, 107, 935. 

Hunter, Dr. John, 244, 329, 337, 362, 
462,472. 

— Dr. William, 472. 

Hunting, 251, 750. 

Hyde, John, 781. 

— John (Justice), 623, 6a6, 627,631, 
639, 640, 649, 655, 657, 681, 687, 
694,696,700,702, 781,811,834,844, 
850,925. 

Hyderabad, 653. 
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Ibn AbrHajala, Suiiardon al-mlien,jj6. 

Ibn-a!-AnbarI, 472. 

Ibn al-Mulaqqin, Bughyat al-bahith, 
510. 

Ibn al*Nahhls, 472. 

Ibn Buflan, Da'<vjak alatjbbs', 776. 

Ibn KaisSn, 472. 

Ibrahim, Efendi, Muteferriqa, 42, 108. 

Iltutmish, 713. 

Impey, Sir EKjah, 520, 542, 615, 619- 
20,623, 624, <540* 725* 77S, 

8i6, 856, 870. 

Impressment, 232, 236, 237,-241, 250, 

a73>33V467-8‘ 

Imral-Qais, 286,446,472. 

‘Inayat -Allah, 24. 

India, 703, 738, yyi, 818, 824, 900, 
921. 

astrolabe, 907, 90S, 917. 
astronomy, see Sanskrit astronomy. 
Benares, see Benares, 

Bengal Supreme Council, 627, 630, 
636, 645, 668, 701,809, 877. 
Bengal Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature, 478, 481, 520, 636, 645, 
662, 668, 690, 694, 701, 714, 723, 
727 > 75 S» 7S9. 794 > 809, 816, S44, 
877 - 

botany, 632, 655, 697, 707, 751, 771- 
2> 775» 793 > 815, S42-4, 850, 853, 
875,890,891-3,902, 903, 931. 
Calcutta, see Calcutta. 

Englishmen in, 664, 726, 733, 749, 

868 . 

Fort St. George (Madras), 701. 
geography, S79, 888, 910. 
grand jurj', see Jones, Sir William, 
charges to. 

Hinduism, see Hinduism, 
histor)-, 839, Sjo, 858, 860, 862, 863, 
929. 

infanticide, 855. 

judicature, see England, Indian judi¬ 
cature. 

laws (digest of), 670, 685, 699, 702, 
714, 718, 721, 774, 777, 791, 795- 
Soo, Soi, 813, 820, 821, S67, 868, 
869, 8S0, S85, S98, 900, 902, 909, 
912, 913, 916, 918, 925, 928, 929. 
music, 646, 652, 759, 770, S50, S53. 
Foplcj 57S, 616,662-3, ^94 j 714: 

821, S41, 847, S67, S85, 899, 902, 
92 tj 928. 


prison (debtors’ and others), 631, 
661-2,677,715, 756. 
pundits, 6S0,684,686, 718, 720, 762, 
795. 900. 905. 928. 

Sadar Diwlnl Adalat, 522, 537, 615, 
643. 795- 

Sanskrit, see Sanskrit, 
ships to, 634, 709, 921. 

Busbridge, 786. 

Crocodile, 634. 

Earl of Oxford, 630. 

Grab Futtek Aly, 634. 

Grosn^enor, 621. 

Kitty, 634. 

Resolution, 634. 

Severn, 709. 

Snow Britannia, 732. 

Swallow, 725. 
spikenard, see Spikenard. 

India Gazette, or, Calcutta Public Ad¬ 
vertiser, The, 637. 

India Office Library (London), 906. 
Indo-European derived Languages, see 
Languages. 

Inns of Court, 405. 

International Phonetic Alphabet, 699. 
Iran, 699. 

Ireland, 349, 740, 771, 842, 887. 
Irving, Washington, 532. 

Isaeus, 103, 222, 226, 2S7, 456, 4S0. 
Isocrates, 226. 

Italy, 745, 756,821,837. 

literature, 784. 

Izzard, Ralph, 714, 821. 

Jackson, William, 657, 731. 

Ja’far Khan, 700. 

J.ifrabad, 688, 692, 695. 

Jagannatha Tarkapanchanan, 803, 923. 
Jagirdar, 724. 

Jah.an, Shah, 722. 

Jaipur, 926. 

Jai Singh II, 920, 926, 930, 932. 
Jalangi River, 696, 700. 

James River, 430. 

JamT, So, 85, 86, 91, 757. ^ SS ’ 

Haft Awrang, So, 855. 

ITtsef va ZulaikhS, So, 85, 

J.-mak.a, King, 799. 

Janus, 3S4. 

Japan, 575, 81S. 
yatamansi, see Spikenard. 

Jay, John, 544, S 9 ^> 593 ' 
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Jayadeva, 835. 

Gita Goannda, 835, 913. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 493, 562, 593. 

Jeffreys, Nicholas, 188. 

Jenkinson, Charles, 387. 

Jerningham, Edward, 867. 

Jersey, Earl of, tec Villiers. 

Jervis, John, Earl of St. Vincent, 270. 

Jesus Christ, 738, 747, 758, 918. 

Jlmuta<va!iana, 722, Soo. 

Johnson, Dr. AIex.ander, yry. 

— Francis, 130. 

— Richard, 624, 625, 702, 709, 724, 

7 ^ 5 ’ 734 j 7 j 9 » 74®, 74*1 749 » Sr2, 
823,827,853-4. 

— Dr. Samuel, 21, 24, X24, 137, 
219, 231, 234, 237, 246, 275, 279, 
2S0, 281, 2S2, 283, 333 > 335 > 349 > 
3S9, 406, 431, 444, 451, 452, 637, 
641,675, 793> S20. 

Litcrarj- Club of, 24, 60, 127, 173, 
27S-S3, 299, 334, 360, 382, 389, 
451-2, 460, 4S2, 510, 514, 515, 
606, 637? 7^^> S43, ^ 49 * 

Lives cf the English Poets, 335,406. 

Rasselas, 118. 

— Reverend William, 639. 

Johnstone, Charles, 810. 

Jonds (conjurer), 22S. 

Jones, Lady, Anna Maria Shipley, xxi, 
65, 43S, 543, 564, 594, 597, 599, 
600, 606, 6tt, 614, 617, 618, 621, 
623, 624, 629, 633, 634, 653, 6S7, 

< 595 » 697* 7 ° 7 > 7 ° 9 > 744 j 75 L 7 S“» 
762, 774, S05, S07, 819, 827, 842, 
S44, 851, 865, S69, 875, S76, S78, 
SSi, S89, 890, S91, S92, S99, 900, 
904, 906, 909, 914, 916, 918, 920, 
9 ^ 4 > 9 “ 7 j 935 ' 

health, 649, 650, 659, 692, 703, 704, 
712, 719, 725, 729, 734, 739, 741, 
743, 781, 7S3, 7S5, 792, 812, S18, 
S21, S23, S28, S34, 836, 848, S70, 
S79, 885,896, 911,915, 920, 922. 

Jones’s love for, 19S, 44.3, 477, 535, 
5 * 5 > 5875 S 9 i» 59=5 593 » <it 3 » 73 h 
778, 779 . 872 - 

regards from, 615, 685, 688, S05, 
830, S34, S51, S59, 873, 888, 906, 
907, 908, 917. 

— Evan, 418. 

— Sir Harford Br}-dges, 871, 935. 

— John Paul, 322. 


— Mary, see Rainsford. 

— Mrs. Mary Nix (Jones’s mother), 
2. 21. 35. 72, 80, 95, 109, 143, 168, 
336.. 374-5. 378, 380, 385, 473, 564. 

— William Qoncs’s father), 3, 136, 
138, 145, 178, 269, 375, 381, 388, 
457 - 

— Sir WiUiam: 

‘Additional Remarks on the Spike¬ 
nard of the Andents’, 895, 931. 
‘Ad Lunam’, 54. 

‘Ad Musam’, 145,234. 

Al SirSjiyyah: or the Mohammedan 
Law of Inheritance, 664, 699, 721, 
757, 800, S02, 912, 913, 915. 
Anniversary’ Discourses; 

First, ‘A Discourse on the Institu¬ 
tion of a Sodety’, 626, 630, 638, 
648,825. 

Second, 670, 825. 

Third, 711, 818, 825. 

Fourth, 442, 750, S75. 

Fifth, S75. 

Sixth, 828, 875. 

Seventh, 851, S75. 

Eighth, 8So, 913. 

Ninth, 913. 

Tenth, 753, 85S, 8S9, 931. 
Eleventh, 917, 925, 931. 

‘Best Practicable Sptem of Judica¬ 
ture, The’, 643-4, 659. 663. 
'Botanicil Observations on Select 
Indian Plants’, 931. 

‘Britain Discovered’, 23, 85, 5S4, 
591, 778. 

‘Caissa, or the Game of Chess’, no, 
= 37 . 477 - 

‘Carminum Liber’, 234. 

‘Camlogue of Indian Plants, A’, 931. 
‘Character of John Lord Ashburton, 
The’, 637,642. 

charges to grand juiy-; 4 Dec. 17S3, 
630, 637; ro June 1785, 677, 678, 
700, 845; 10 June 1787, 700, 750; 
10 June 1790, 757,865,883; 9 June 
1792, 7S9. 

‘Concluding Sentence of Berkeley’s 
Siris, Imitated, The’, 710. 
‘Conversation with Abram, an Abys¬ 
sinian, Concerning the City of 
Gwender and the Sources of the 
Nile, A’, 633,825. 

‘Damsels of Cardigan’, 440,498. 
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'De Epigrammate Graicorum’, 45. 
'Design of a Treatise on the Plants of 
India, The’, 7 S'> S50, 875, 890. 
’DissertatioJi Orthography of 

Asiatick Words in Roman Letters, 
A’, 698, 734 j 8 = 5 - 

Dissertation sur la litlirature oriental/:, 
61, 86, 102, 776. 

‘Enchanted Fruit; or, the Hindu Wife’, 
669, 671, 678, 684, 770. 

Esse^ on Bailments, An, 243, 345, 474, 
475, 478, 480, 503, 506, 570. 
‘Essay on Education, An’, 45, 71. 
‘Essay on the History of the Turks’, 
103, no, 136,177- 
‘Etrenne, An’, 783. 

‘Fragment of Polybius, A', 291, 315, 
425. 

Grammaire Persanne, 137. 

Grammar of the PerAan Language, A, 
9. 2°> 79> 86, 102, 447, S71. 

Histoire de Nader Chah, 9, 23, 33, 36, 
37> 55 f 79> 86, 135, 447, 4S0, 

History of the Life of Nader Shah, King 
of Perda, 135, 178, 259, 480. 
Hiiopadisa of Vishnusarman (see also 
Hitopadeia), 682, 706, 718. 
hymns to; 

Bhavani, 817. 

Durg 5 , 817. 

Ganga, 688, 705, 750, 770. 

Indra, 671, 719, 770. 

Kama, 624,625,637,638, 641, 770. 
Lakshmi, 813, 817, 823, 828. 
Nara)-ana, 669, 671, 770. 

Sarasvati, 6S4, 770. 

Surj'a, 665, 705, 719, 750, 770. 
‘Indian Grant of I^nd Engrav’d on 
a Copper Plate, An’, 734. 

‘Indian Grant of Land in Y.C. 1018, 
An’, 825. 

Inquiry into the Legal Mode of Sup¬ 
pressing Riots, nxith a Corrstitutional 
Plan of Future Defence, An, 421, 
422, 423, 430, 606, 609. 
‘Inscriptions on the Staff of Firuz 
Shah’, 823, S39 

Institutes of Hindu Lanxi; or, the Ordi¬ 
nances of Menu, see Manaraa-Dhar- 
rnaiastra and India laves. 
fulii Meleugoni ad Libertatem, 263, 
358, 373 > 388, 398, 436, 511. 


‘Kneel to the Goddess’, 49S. 

‘Laura’, 27, 29. 

Letter to a Patriot Senator, Including 
the Heads of a Bill for Constitu¬ 
tional Representation of the People, 
A, 606. 

Leitre d Mondeur A*** du P***, 102, 
107. 

‘Limon’, 123. 

‘Lunar Year of the Hindus, The’, 
9 ^S> 9 ‘ 3 - 

Mahomedan Lava of Succession to the 
Property of Intestates, The, 516, 518, 
519, 520. 

Moallakat, The, 444, 474, 480, 4S3, 
486, 492, 511, 565, 817. 

Muse Recalled; an Ode, The, 461,492, 
497 ? 503? SI I? 591- 

‘New Song, on the Alteration of the 
Times, A’, 565. 

Ode in Imitation of Alcaus, An, 262, 
463-4? 466, 468, 469, 471, 492, 
565? 695, 7 -U- 

Ode in Imitation of Callistratus, An, 
565, 580, 591. 

‘On Parent Knees’, 695, 770. 

‘On the Antiquity of the Indian 
Zodiac’, 850, 853, 875. 

‘On the BajTi, or Indian Gross-Beak’, 
875. 

‘On the Chronology of the Hindus’, 
S39, 875. 

‘On the Course of the Nile’, 633, 825. 

‘On the Cure of the Elephantiasis, 
and Other Disorders of the Blood’, 
670, 875, _ 

‘On the Fruit of the Mellon’, 913. 

‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India’, 670, 825. 

‘On the Indian Game of Chess’, R75. 

‘On the Literature of the Hindus’, 


732, S25. 

‘On the Loris, or Slow-Paced Lemur, 


'On the Musical Modes of the 
Hindus’, 647, 759, 850,913. 

‘On the Mptical Poetry of the Per¬ 
sians and Hindus’, 902. 913. 

‘On the Pangolin of Bahar’, S25. 

‘On the Second Classical Book of the 
Chinese’, 60, 670, 733, 851. 875 - ^ 
On the Spikenard of the Ancients, 
S50, S75, 895. 
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Jones, Sir William 

‘Oration Intended to Have Been 
Spoken in the Theatre at Oxford, 
An’, 126, 128, 132, 606. 

"Palace of Fortune, The’, 24. 

‘Persian Song of Hafiz, A’, 9, 13, 45, 
86, 107, 695, 

Plan of National Defence, 53 S, 540. 

‘Plassey-Plain’, 653. 

Poems, Consisting Chiefly of Transla¬ 
tions from the Asiatic}; Languages, 
102, 109, 111, 177, 234, 607. 

Poseos Asiatica Commentariorum, 5, 
13, 43, 86, 103, 117, 134, 138, 141, 
t 44 > i 45 > 178. 259 > 4S0, 871. 

Principles of Government, in a Dia¬ 
logue, The, 577, 604, 60S, 610, 616, 
635,636,642. 

Prospectus de la rAnpression, 30. 

‘Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan 
or Johanna’, 634, 760, S75. 

‘Solima, an Arabian Eclogue’, 177. 

Speech of iniliam Jones, Esq.; to the 
Assembled Inhabitants of the Coun¬ 
ties of Middlese.v and Surre}‘, A, 
492, 54c, 547, _S 48 > 554 - 

Speech or. the Nomination of Candidates 
to Represent the County of Middle¬ 
sex, A, 434,440,476,606. 

Speeches of Istrus in Causes Concern¬ 
ing the Ltt~M of Succession to Pro¬ 
perty at Athens, The, 221, 225, 226, 
228, 243, 260, 261, 278, 2S7, 302. 

‘Suleiman’, 45, 55, 85, Soi. 

‘Supplement to the Essay on Indian 
Chronology, A’, 85S, S60, S75. 

‘Talcs and Fables by Nizami’, 697, 
770. 

‘To G. Hardynge, Esq.’, 457, 891- 

‘To the Nymph of the Spring’, 49S. 

‘Trait^ sur la poCsie orientale, Un’, 9, 
27,61. 

‘Written after a Perusal of the Eighth 
Sermon of Barrow', 902. 

Jones Brj’dges, see Jones, Sir Harford. 

Jonesian System, 444, 698, S32. 

Juba II, 326. 

Jumna River, 651, 923, 

Jupiter, 246, 755, S60. 

Justin I, 91. 

Justinian, 91, 675, 699, 723, 746, 791, 

795-6,821. 

Juvenal, 226, 696, 754, 761, 


Kalhana, Rsjatarangginl, 731. 

Kalidasa, 756, 759, 766, 849, 894, 905, 
914; Ritusamhara, qiji.^ 5 akuntala, 6 iz, 
75 ^y 757> 7^6-8, 79 -y 806, 809, 848, 
S51, 885, 894, 898. 

Kaolin, 773, S04. 

Kashmiri Rajas, 731. 

Kasim, Muhammad, S02. 

Ka^Inath Sarman, 665, 666, 683, 

75 J- 

Keating, Christopher, 779. 

Keir, Archibald, 655, 684, 893. 

Kentish Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, 715, 820. 

Kenyon, Lloyd, first Baron, 532, 534, 
558, 568, 572, 578, 5S8, 600, 604, 
607-10, 635, 638, 645. 

Kcppcl, Admiral Augustus, Viscount, 
270, 364, 401, 538, 543, 550. 
Khaq-lnl, 763. 

Khosrau I (Anushirvan), 91, 673. 
Khosrau II, 92, 674. 

Khwarazmshrih, 91. 

King’s Gate (Fox’s estate), 156. 
Kingston, Duke of, see Pierrepont. 

— Duchess of, Elizabeth Chudicigh, 
200 . 

Kirgate, Thomas, 49S. 

Knowledge, 761. 

Koenig, Dr. John Gerard, 68 r, 706, 
707,843, S92. 

Koran, 154, 490, 651, 728, 800. 
Krishna, 649, 651, 652, 660, 678, 835, 
858, 909, 931. 

Krishnagar, 6S7, 742, 754, 7S3, Sir. 
— Raja of, 747. 

Kuchuk Kalnarji, Treaty of, 108. 
Al-Kuduri, Abul Hasan Ahmad, 721, 
800. 

Kulluka Bhajta, 927. 

Kumarkhali, 696. 

Kyd, Robert, 707, 771, S25, 854, 890, 
S91, 895, 936. 

La Bldtcrie, Jcan-Philippe-Ren6 de, 
502, 510. 

Lacritus, 302. 

Laila, 92, 729, 757. 

La Motte, Pierre, 252. 

Langlfes, Louis-Mathieu, 868. 
Langton, Bennct, 275, 278, 280, 282, 
=^ 3 . ^ 99 > jiij 315* 335 » 39 U 
397 . 439 . 442. 577 - 
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— Mrs. Benxiet, w Lady Rothes. 

— George, 439 * r c A^r 

Language, i7> 442> 5^9 j ^ 46, 081, 

697,729,818. 

Arabic, 6, 444> 5^^’ °33> 74a, 750, 
795 » * 93 * 

Avestan, 102,107. 

Celtic, 285, 7 ”» 771- 
Etruscan, 625, 71 1 . 

Gothic, 71 1 . 

Greek, 21,686,71 1> 727> 747j777> 780. 
Hamitic-Semitic, 880. 

Hebrew, 6, 450, 750, 7S4. 
Indo-European derived, 285, 625. 
Irish, 768. 

Japanese, J19. 

Ladn, 23, 162, 625, 7 ”, 7 ^ 7 ^ 747 > 
777,780, 875. 

Penian, 130, 285, 625, 633, 739, 742, 
769. 

Prakrits, 680. 

Sanskrit, rre Sanskrit. 

Spanish, 162. 

Wekh, 189, 877. 

La Porte, Abb6 Joseph de, 560, 568. 
Larkins, William, 725. 

La Roche, Pierre-Louis-Lefebvre de, 
560. 

La Rochefoucauld de Roye, Louis- 
Franfois-Armand de, 131. 

La Rochcfoucauld-Liancourt, Franfois- 
Alexandre-Fr6d6ric, Due de, 131. 
Laura, 27. 

Laurens, Henry, 516, 519, 528, 563. 
Lavinia, 489. 

Law, see England, law. 

Law, Thomas, 627, 664, 684, 772,804- 
5 > S95. 

Lawes, Henry, 187. 

Lawyers, 143,488, 525, 570. 

Lasarus, 918. 

Lebrun, hlrs. Fransizka Danzi, 354. 

— Ludwig August, 353. 

Lee, Arthur, 273, 493, 528, 712, 820, 
873*936. 

~ 53a* 549 . 550. 571 , 588. 

— William, 714, 821, 873. 

Lc Gentil dela GalaisiSre, 738, 863,888, 
889, 909. 

Viscount Lewisham, 
third Earl of Dartmouth, laa, 181, 
403. 

— W'illiam, 403 ,416. 


— William, second Earl of Dart¬ 
mouth, 181, 403, 416. 

Leicester, Earl of, see Sidney, Robert. 
Lemaistre, Stephen Caesar, 268, 271, 
573,619. 

Lennox, Charles, third Duke of Rich¬ 
mond and Lennox, 181, 248, 386, 
yrr. 

Leo, Leonardo, 736. 

Leoni, 139. 

Leonora, Princess, 49. 

L’^pde, Abbd Charles-Michel de, 340, 
560. 

Leptines, 250. 

Le Roy, Jean-Baptiste, 883. 

Lette, Gerard Johann, 446, 472. 

Letires idijiantes et curietises, 833. 

Lewis, Maurice, 418. 

Lexicon, change in meaning, 137. 

Libel case (Shipley), 198, 608, 610, 616, 
872. 

Liberty, 72. 

Ligarius, Quintus, 247. 

Light, Francis, 689, 936. 

Lincoln, Earl of, see Clinton, Henry 
Fiennes. 

Linguistics, see Languages, 

— comparative, 711, 718, 880. 
Linnaeus, Carolus, 655, 681, 708, 752, 

776, 830, 831, 844, 892, 899, 
903. 

Philosophia Botanica, 752, 776, 844, 
892. 

Lisburne, Earl of, see Vaughan. 
Littleton, Sir Thomas, 136, 721. 
Livingston, Robert, 594. 

Livy, 242, 429. 

Llandilo, 189. 

Lloyd, Dr. Philip, 303. 

— Thomas, 866, 924. 

Locke, John, 121, 207, 276, 333, 455, 
462, 609, 884. 

London, City Government, 423. 

Long Island, Battle of, 229. 

Loreto, Lady of, 856. 

Loughborough, Lord, see Wedderburn. 
Louis XVI, 59. 

Lowth, Dr. Robert, Bishop of London, 
5, 129, 261, 278, 328, 407, 451, 485, 
492. 

Lubdhaka, 909. 

Lucan, 454, 471. 

— Earl of, see Bingham. 
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Lucan {cont.): 

— Lady, Margaret Smyth, 502- 
Lucceius, Lucius, 50, 12S, 23^, 3 ^ 3 " 
Lucian, 558. 

Lucretius, 167, 286, 429, 893. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius, 9 *^> 9 -^‘ 
Ludlorr, Edmund, 405. 

Lun Yu, 36. 

Lushington, Reverend James Stephen, 
806, 

— Thomas, 806. 

Lycurgus, 607. 

Lynd, James, 892. 

Lyttelton, George, first Baron, 12S, 202. 
Lyiton, Edward Bulwer-, first Baron, 
304^ 

— Richard Warburton, 304, 320, 327, 

3S5, 39 =j 42-, 483- 

Macartney, George, Earl (Irish), 618, 
635, <> 37 , 702, 709- 

Macclesfield, Earl of, rrr Parlxr, 
George. 

Macedon, 713. 

Machaon, 107. 

MacLeod, /\le.\andcr, 936. 

— General Norman, S38. 

Maephenon, Sir John, Baronet, 628, 

667, 668, 672-5, 679, 6S4, 687, 689, 
693,696, 701, 707, 726,737,874- 
Macquer, Pierre-Joseph, 729, 733, S04. 
Macrobius, 469. 

Maeveagh, Richardson, 6S6, 781. 
Madeira Islands, 617. 

Madhuca tree, S05, 893. 

Maecenas, Gaius, 4S0. 

Mahabalipuram, S24, 831, S33, S52, 
863, 879. 

lYlaJiUbharaia, 652, 669, 67S, 6S0, 71S, 
756, 7S2. 

Mahadeva (Siva), sec Hinduism. 
Mahananda River, 667. 

Mahdi, Mirza, 23, 70. 
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